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PREFACE. 

The object of these few sketches is to elucidate the chief 
influences for social and industrial reform that have been 
active in England in the past, and, in one or t^o cases, to 
show their relation to problems of the present. In writing 
of the men from whom these influences proceeded, I have 
tried ^0 let them, where i)ossiblc, siKak for themselves. If, 
therefore, it should seem that too large a portion of the text 
in certain places is in inverted commas, it is because the 
present writer recognizes that the words of the reformers he 
quotes arc much better than his own. 

I feel also that, in several cases, the sketch I have given 
of a reformer's life and thought is exceedingly inadequate. 
In the case of Ruskin it is hopelessly so. Nevertheless, I 
have tried to point out, without obtnisiveness, one thing 
throughout this book : that social reform of any kind, to 
; be eflcctive, must proceed from a change in the individual 
^ himself as well as a change in hit material environment 

H. DE B. G. 

i Nottingham^ 
Afank^ 189a. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of these few sketches is to elucidate the chief 
influences for social and industrial reform that have been 
active in England in the past, and, in one or t^o cases, to 
show their relation to problems of the present. In writing 
of the men from whom these influences proceeded, I have 
tried ^o let them, where possible, siKak for themselves. If, 
therefore, it should seem that too large a portion of the text 
in certain places is in inverted commas, it is because the 
present writer recognizes that the words of the reformers he 
quotes arc much better than his own. 

I feel also that, in several cases, the sketch I have given 
of a reformer's life and thought is exceedingly inadequate. 
In the case of Ruskin it is hopelessly so. Nevertheless, I 
have tried to point out, without obtnisiveness, one thing 
throughout this book : that social reform of any kind, to 
be eflcctive, must proceed from a change in the individual 
himself at well at a change in his material environment 

H. DE B. G. 
JUknA^ 189s. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 



THE REFORMERS 

OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Introductory. 

TiiKKK have been many sudden changes and revolutions 

\ in the development of J'^nglish social and industrial history ; 

i for although the main current of evolution is generally 

gradual it is also, at times, accentuated and hastened by 

sudden rapids and cataracts in its course. History, after 

ill, is occasionally dramatic, and in the acts of the great 

. drama men ])ass across the stage, wlio stand out head and 

I shoulders above all their fellow-actors in the ])ermancnt 

\ influence which they exercise upon the development of 

I their time. Among these great dramas, or revolutions in 

our history, we have here to deal more especially with tome 

two or three only, which affected our social development 

They are the Peasants' Revolt of the fourteenth century, 

the Social Revolution of the sixtecntli, and the Industrial 

< Revolution of the eighteenth. In each of these periods we 

: find one or two characters who either voiced audibly the 



problems and difficulties of their day, or who, not 

B 




2 REFORMERS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

with being merely voices, aspired also to solve the questions 
of which they spoke. The two men whom the troublous 
times of the fourteenth century thus forced to sixrak and 
to act were John lUll, a m.id priest, and William Langland, 
a poverty-stricken i)oct 

§ I. A/cJiiCva/ England and Us troubUs, 

But before we see how these two men came to be 
numbered among the social reformers of our countr)*, we 
must glance for a moment at the state of England in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Almost up to the 
reign of Edwanl III. (1327 — 1377) the course of English 
history was one of regular and steady development. There 
had indeed been struggles and racial wars, but since the days 
of William the Con(|ueror, Danes, Saxons, and Normans 
had settled down i)eaccal>ly together, and considerable pro- 
gress had been made in our economic life. Towns grew 
up, and with them grew industry and wealth ; merchants 
and artisans organized themselves in ^ilds ; ' the solicring 
influences of the Church and of Tarliamcntary government 
were being felt ; the growth of the country as a social whole 
was going on ajMCC.' Uut growth intplies change, and 
the industrial growth of the nation both in agriculture 
and manufactures was sure to cause a disintegration of the 
old, essentially local, instituiions of fun.ier days, and of the 
intimate relations bcuvcen men of uufcrcnt classes witich ll.c 
old system produced. The close j>ersona! union, for instance,' 
that existed between the lord of the manor and his villein 
tenants was being rai)idly broken uji ; fur the richer tenants 

* Cf. the author*! initiilruil Jitit^rj^ cf Kn^i>tnJ^ pp. 27—2^ 

* Caiuiiii4;haiD : Gro^*tk </ Em^iitk ItUmttt/ and C^mmrne, \%, 

334 *q- 

* imdmsihal Hml^frj pf EuiUud^ pp. 40, and 68 »«). 



MEDIilLVAL ENGLAND AND ITS TROUBLES. 3 

began to commute their servile services for money payments, 
and the poorer to gain their living, not on their own land only, 
but by working for 'others as regular wage-paid labourers. 
But all such processes of disintegration became suddenly 
accelerated by the dread effects of the Great Plague, the 
Black Death of 1348 and subsequent years. This awful 
scourge came upon England just as the people were rejoic- 
ing over Edward IH.'s victories in tlie war against France,^ 
and most of all over the capture of Calais (i347)« It 
rolled gradually from the East right across Europe, and 
reached England at the close of 1348. Its ravages were 
more dreadful than any other plague of medixval times, in 
so much that nearly half the population was destroyed. It 
fell alike upon the dwellers in the towns, with their filthy 
undraincd streets, and upon the labourers working in the 
open fields amid the fresh air and sunshine. ** The fell 
mortality came u|)on them, and the sudden and awful 
cruelty of death winnowed them." ^ 

The result was a sudden and complete disorganization 
of industrial life. The scarcity of men was such that 
labourers could command high wages, and tenants ob- 
tained low rents from landowners, who were anxious 
that their farms should not lie utterly desolate, and who 
were compelled to remit the traditional services.^ It was 
almost in vain that King and Parliament strove to 



* Green : History of Ett ;llsh rco/^U, i, 429. 

• Ilcnry of Kni;;htou'« Chron'uU^ 2599. 

' Those who had tenants '* made aiiatcmcnts of the rent in order 
that the tenants should not (;o awoy on account of the want of lervants, 
and the general dcarness .... Likewise, those who received of their 
tenants day work throughout the year had to give them more leisure and 
remit such works, and either entirely to free them or give them an 
easier tenure at a small rent.'' Knighton, 1599. 
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make the labourers take the same wages as before the 
Plague, and enacted dire ]xrnaltics in the Siatatt of 
Lab^Mrtn (1350).^ But still they attempted to do so, and 
the landowners did tlieir bc«t to liclp them to tic down the 
blxMrcrs to the soil again.' The class of ix^so, lal>ourers 
and tenants, who had commuted their services for money 
Iia)incntS| was aunckcd, and ** tlie ingenuity of the lawyers 
who were enqJoycd as stewards on each manor was exercised 
in trying to restore to the landowners that customary labour 
wliose loss was now severely felt." ' Former exemptions 
and manumissions were often cancelled, and lalK>ur 
services again demanded from the villeins. Ti)e result 
was a gradual union of h1>ourcrs and tcn.iuts of all classes 
against the landowners, the licginnings of a social strife that 
corrcsixinds siomewhat to (he modern state of a ** hostile 
confrontation of labour and capital." Combinations and 
confederacies of labourers became frequent,' and the 
struggle became more and more bitter. 

The soci.d troubles thus caused were in no way dimin- 
iJied by the successes of Kdward HI. and the lliack 
Prir^cc in France, or even by the conrhiNion of jK-ace at 
llrctigny (1360). Indeed, as is obvious to any one who 
considers how wars are i>aid for, military success, by the 
financial burdens which it impcised upon the |K:ople, really 
only made matters worse. Nor had the ciTccis of tlic 
Great Plague yet worn tliemscUcs out ; for there canic a 
second visitation in 1361, and yet a third in July and 
September, 13O9. llach visitation rendered lal>our scarcer 
and labourers more bold in their demands ; and on each 

' Cunnin^hAm \ litt,Jish Imlhthy^ jv 30O %<|. 

• Green 1 JJut^y »f £n,Juk /W/sV, 1. 4JI, 431. 

* Cunnin|*haia 1 )>. 357. 
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occasion the repressive measures of Parliament and the 
landowners brought the coming conflict of capital and 
labour still nearer. Strikes and combinations of workmen 
became frequent in towns, and there were formidable 
gatherings of villeins and '' fugitive serfs " in the country 
districts.^ *' The diflkulties of the manorial lords would 
be renewed with every subseciuent visitation of the Plague, 
and the pressure on the villeins to render actual service 
would become more severe, until at last it resulted in the 
general outbreak of the peasants in 1381." 

The spirit of revolt which is thus evident among the 
working-classes was encouraged and stimulated, indirectly 
perhaps, but none the less certainly, by the teaching of 
Wiklif and his followers, the ** poor priests." And, indeed, 
we may almost reckon Wiklif as one of our social reformers, 
though his work lay, of course, chicHy on the religious and 
theological side of the great revolutionary movement of the 
fourteenth century. The particular doctrine of his which 
had most inlluencc at this crisis was that which declared 
that, just as it was lawful to withdraw tithes from priests 
who lived in sin, so "servants and tenants may withdraw 
their services and rents from their lords that live openly 
a cursed life."^ No doubt the order of wandering friars 
that Wiklif founded may have gone further in their direct 
teaching than did their great master ; but such doctrine as 
that quoted must have greatly encouraged those who re- 
belled against the undue exactions of their lords. These 
priests si>ent their lives moving about among the "upland 

' Cr. Henry of Knighton *» C^/wf/V/c'aialx>vc; and Cunningliam,{x357, 
* Ofhnit nHii saviiMfJt in the Kni;li»h works of Wiklir, p. 229, where 

lie (IcrcmU the poor \mQ*U from the charge of having ipread luch 

notions. 
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feUt," u the country peoitic were called, weiring only 
come, brown, woollen g/irmcnls And won tlic confiUcncc of 
the peasant*, whom they hi;l|>cil to combine in cnectivc 
uade unioni <scc the Statute i Kick II. c 6). Tlicy acted 
ai lrea«uren for the common fimih of ihcM unions, and as 
meucngen bclwccn ihoic in dilTorcnt parts of ihc country, 
having [Kuiwonis and secret language of tlwir own.' Of iheir 
l>reacliing wc ithall liavc an cxanijile in the icrinons of John 
Uall. SulTirc it here to lay, that all thcK influences at work 
among the " lower cUssc* " of the kingdom could not fail 
to have a revoluiion.-iry cflccL And «x icc the spirit of 
the lime most raiihfully reflected in a literary form in ihc 
writing! of Uilliam I.-inglaml, the author ai Pirrs l/ie Plo-.o- 
mam, ihc |)oet wlio was t<i give cxjiression to ihc longing uf 
the jKople for a s<Ki;il rcfurnuiion. 

.! 2. Imiii^I'IhJ (he IWt. 
William I^n/lnnd wnt ct(<'Cnti:ilI)' ilic poi;t of ilic people, 
lie came from their ranks and •km one of lh(;m, being (liC 
son of a freeman iianicd Siacy de Koykaile, a Itnant of 
Ixwil le Spenser living at .Sliipioii-imdcr-Wjcliwood in 
Onfonlshirc.' lie is sonuiinics c.iUed "Uilliriiu W." i.f. 
William of Wyclmood, and. .i^nin, Kul^rt Ungl.ind ; hut it 
is now certain tlt.it Willinn) wan his real name. Itorn in 
the mitJst of rural Kn;;1.ind, nlmnt i.vti a.i>., he w.is put to 
ichool to Im; cduciteil, .ipparently, for the Cluiri:li ; for it 
appcan from ihc oixrning linen of hit poem' that he wa* 
aiuchcd at one time to the lunnaMery of Grc;il Malvern, and 

> See Julin Ikitl'i mr^oceiolliconimnntuf i:<ifii,i]iir>ieilinM>cai'( 
{MCfaCc li rUri lit r.it.-M.ia, p, iiYi, ftii<l Clrcvn'i Ihiltrjr, I. p. 4J5. 
• Mnricjri firil St.l.t I'/KHzl'ik /JlrnilHn, [L IJI. 
' Ct tiM trtltgtii in hkcal'i (.-dilion. 
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he became a clerk or scholar, under monastic teaching. 
When he was lliirly years of age, he wrote what is known 
as the A-tcxl * of his poem of PUn i/tc Piowman^ without 
any thought of continuing or enlarging it. The Black 
Death had already made clccp impression ui)on him, for he 
refers to the jKsiilcnccs of 1348 and 1361 in his i)oem.* 
He describes this version as being partly written in May 
whilst wandering on the Malvern Hills; but probably not 
long after this he went to I/)ndon, whcic he lived in Corn- 
hill, with his wife Kitte and his daughter Calote, for many 
years. He seems to have had a hard life, for he s^Kraks of 
himself as earning a scanty living by the performance of 
minor clerical duties, such as singing X\\q placebo^ dirige^ and 
•* the seven psalms," for the good of men's souls, and he 
often alludes to his extreme poverty. Heing married, he 
w.is, of course, only in minor orders, nnd thus could never 
rise to any rank in the Church. His poverty made him 
bitter and proud, and he hated, he tells us, to bow to the 
gay lords and dames who rode, richly dressed in silver and 
minivere, adown Cheapside.^ But perhaps it was well for 
others that he was poor, for his world is the world of the 
poor ; he tells of their life and labours, their toil and 
hunger, their rude merriment and their heli)less despair, till 
the misery and even the narrow bitterness of their thought 
is reflected in his verse. 

In 1377 he began to expand his ])oem into the second 
or B-tcxt. The grief of the nation at the death of the Black 
Prince, the troublous political events of 1377, and the dis- 
satisfaction of the people with both Edward HI. and the 

1 Cf. .Skcat's Introduction. 
* /^Vrr, 5, 14, " lie prcuccl that these pestilences were for pure lin." 

) rLn^ Possus XV. 
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Duke of lAticasicr, roused Langland once more to write. 
Richard II,, A mere hoy, had just come to the ihronc, an<l 
men fell that he was unable to cope with itic troubles of 
the day. "Woe to the land of which a boy is king," ran 
•n old leit from Ecclcsi.nstictis, and I.ingland .-ipiiroprialcd 
it for hi) new version. So he re>wrotc and added to bit 
poem till he made it ihrcc times as long as before, weaving 
In new thoughlt, suggested by the evcnis of tlie times in 
which he livetl. Once again, |>robably in 1380, or ))crhaps 
later, he revised and added to his |>oem, complciin^' what 
it known as the third, or C-tcxI, which contains, in all, a 
prologue and twenty-two cantos, or /'aims, as I.angl.ind 
calls them. The Inst (race of the |ioa himself is .1 reference, 
in a later ))0cni, to his being at Itristol in 1399, whi^n he 
was proUibly about sixty seven yc.irs of .igc. Of his ih.t- 
tonal a|>[>car.inci;, .ill we knnw is that he w.-is l.-ill enough 10 
be nicknamed " I.onKe Wille," but this fact, like nearly all 
others alfOiil liim, is only <lr.iwn from casual rcforLnci'^ in 
his own verses I'oor .iml unknown, he is dL-scriliul Ity no 
contemporary writer, he is only .i voice c.illiiig l'> us from 
the darkness of the p-ist, lulling ui of the misery of the 
pcO|-le- Indcc<1, .is his been well siid, "every great 
popular writer is, in a cert.iin sense, .1 |>roduct of his country 
and his age, a relleriion of the imdlert, the moral senii- 
mcnt, and ihc prevailing «oci.iI npininus of his lime. The 
author of /Vert tht Phu-man no iloiibl umlioOied in a giociic 
dress just what millions fell, and i>crliaps hundred^! had 
tittered in one fraj:mentary form or another. The Vition 
»f Iters Ikt PloH'man thus derives its interest partly from 
its literary form, |«rtly from the mor.ii and soci.il bear- 
ings of its subject — the coniipiions of the nobility, and 
o[ the icveral depanmcnu of the Uovcrnment, the vices 
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of the clergy and the abuses of the Church— in short, from 
its connexion with the actual life and opinion of its time, 
into which it gives us a clearer insight than many a laboured 
history." Moreover, this expression of what the people felt 
reacted in a very marked manner upon the people them- 
selves ; their thoughts were put into words, and the words 
urged on thought till it found expression in action. The 
Vision secured " a wide circulation among the commonalty 
of the realm, and by formulating sentiments almost univers- 
ally felt, though but dimly apprehended, it brought them 
into distinct consciousness, and tiuis prepared the English 
people for the reception of the seed which the labours of 
Wiklif and his associates were already sowing among them."* 
That I^ngland's poem really had such an influence is 
seen from the quotations m.ide by John r«all and from the 
various imitations of it which other po])ular writers made, 
of which Piers the Plon^maiCs Creed is the most famous. 
Yet it cannot be said that I^^ingland either recommended 
or encouraged revolutionary ideas; perhaps he was even 
astonished at the use which men like John Ball made of 
his words. But his out-spoken utterances about those in 
high places, were easily referred by an oppressed peasantry 
to certain individual superiors whom they themselves knew ; 
his exaltation of the poor Plowman was eagerly hailed by 
villeins who were chafmg under the yoke of their lords. 
And thus many jmssages of his poem came to be uttered in 
the mouths of the people as watchwords of insurrection. 

§ 3. The Teaching 0/ " Piers the Plotvman.'' 

Let Uf now glance at the poem itself and see how certain 
passages of it could be thus used. I cannot pretend to 

' Marah 1 Origin auti liishry cflhe Bn^ish luingiia^e^ p. 296. 
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(ive & full outline of it'; my reader must try lo read it for 
himicif. Hut wc may take a general view of tlie work n* 
far as it concerns us in dealing with the ■[ueiiion of tocini 
rvfonit. It o|N;nt will) a l>rulo(;tic, in wliicli Lanifland let 
hii fancy 11/ f.ir away from the nnl-te of Ixinilun (o the qtiiut 
of a May mnminij on lite Mali-em Hills. There he falls 
asleep and (lre.-iuis. In bis dream ihu world .ind ilH jicoi'lc 
arc rc|'rc<cntcd lo liim l>y a "field full of full," :ll Imsy in 
tlteir difTcreTil i>[>ticret. I'lowmen and siieudtlnii'ts xuliiiiry 
hermit! and bti'>y merchants, jcsti;rs and t>ct'{,'-iTs> i>il};rJms, 
pncsti, and friars arc there, and among ihem a kin^. There 
too are lawyers ami burgesses, tradesmen ami lalmurcrs, and 
innkeepers tnuliu}; for cnstom— a moilvy tliron;;, iiinful, 
nlfish, anil fitoltsli, busy ivilli ihe cares of [l>is worKI. 

Afivr this I'mloi^uc coniL-s the C\tsI /.itsiii or canto of 
tlic jiocni, whiih, with ^asiits ii., iii., and iv., fi)rins an 
alk^ory conccmi i^ l-'alsuliyoil, Mattery, and l.idy '.Mtcd 
or liribery, and the marriitjc oi l^tly Meed to F.ilscliood. 
With these fiiM four fatiui «c arc ngt now inimciii.itcly 
concerned. The interest of lite ijocm begins for ns at 
^stHt v., in which ilie dreamer awakes. Hut he docs not 
awake for long ; he soon f.dls asleep :\vi^\n, and lias a second 
dream, wherein he attain sees the uclit full of fulk, ami 
Reason pre.iLliin;; to ihe i»ooiile, rtniindiuf; them, l.y tlie 
way, that the laie viviiations of the lll.itk iJeath (13.13-^9) 
arc judgments of (lOtl. Many are aft'ectcil by the Harmon, 
and make confession of dieir sin*. Of these, the frst is 
I'ridc, the second Luxury or Lechery, the diird IJ.vy, the 
fuunh Wrath, the fifth Av.^rice, the ».ixth Gluttuny, the 
■cvcnth Sloth. RoIkti the Robber also rejientH, and then 
all set out to seek after Tr.itb. 

It is here tltat the poem reaches its full significance from 
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the point of view of social reform, by its elevation of the 
common labouring man. Piers the Plowman, as the only 
one who can lead them all and show them the way to 
Truth. It must have had tremendous influence upon the 
peasantry who heard the " poor priest " recite this part of 
the vision, and who felt their class thus idealized and ex- 
alted beyond all others. Still more influence had the 
short digression with which passus vi. o])ens, wherein the 
seekers after Truth ask for a f^uidc, and Piers says he will 
show them, when he has plou^^hcd his half-acre. While 
doing this ho gives certain advice to a knight in words 
which show how people were beginning to regard the land- 
owners and gentry, not as superiors merely, but as superiors 
who held their superiority only because they ix:rformcd 
certain duties to those below them. This indeed was a new 
and significant doctrine, when men said oi>enly that property 
and rank brought with them certain duties which must be 
fuiniled ; a doctrine upon which it would do no hairm to 
insist more distinctly in our own day. Thus Piers speaks, 
telling lords and ladies to help those who are below thetn 
(pass, vi. 20) : 

"And nil mnnner of men that live through mcnt and drink, 
Help them to work well, that win you your food," 

The knight asks him to tell him what to do : 

•* 'Teach iiu%' quoth the kniglil, 'und by Christ I will aMiiy.' 
• By Saint Paul,* rjuolh I'crkyn', • ye prrtfTcr you 10 fair 1 
I will swink^ and iweat and sow for us both, 
And other la1>oura do for you all my lifc-time, 
In covenant that you keep Holy Church and myxelf 
From waslcm and from wicked men that dcKtroy thli world ) 
And go and hunt hardily hares and foxex. 
The )x>ani and badf^en that break down my hedgeii, 

» Piors. • Toil. 
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Ami go *nil lame llic ralcnni to kill wild fuwii, 
Kor Hch MMC to njr croft rikI crop mjr wlmL' " 

The knight promucs to ilo all lliis, and fulfil hit duties. 

" * Vca, And jrd > poini,' ijitoilt 1'icn, ' I ]<Tay at you luore i 
Look llial gniu injure no Ivnani, liul kccji Inilh, 
Ami iho(q;li jMi majr amcicy < him, let mcrcjr lie Uxcr, 
Ami lli'<u|*lt iKior men iitiincr you procnti ami |>ifli. 
Take tlKoi Mil, IcM jieoilvcDlurc yuu ml|;tit not ditcrTC it i 
for ytni iliall yield it »cain, nl itie end of ycnn 
In a full pcrilinii place — Turiifltucy 'li»hinhl.''' 

Of course in tliis jusu^c I jnglanil rchn to llic frcquci 
exactions, in ihc shape of fines, that the Inmlonncrs wci 
now cxtotiin;* from tlicir villeins if they did not pcrfon 
enough blxtur for them. Tlic ravages of the I'la^uc ha 
made Llxmr scarce, and lanilowncrs and oihurt wui 
anxious .that tenants sliould jierfurni alt llieir l.il)Our-du< 
and tervire*, even lhoiit;li theiic liad Ircen |icrhap« con 
muled. Fines fur nun-|>erformancc were very comniot 
and unjust men would seek to re-claim laliour-duei, eve 
though they had been rcjilared liy money- |>ay men C. Ilcnc 
Langland bids thcin be merciful. Then he proceeds : 
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T))us the duties of the upper classes are iet plainly bcfot 
them, and the tfo^pcl of cijualiiy is ojicnly paaehcd. It i 
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easy to see ho^v, in the embittered state or popular reeling, 
such telling words would be taken up, and would pass into 
I J watchwords among the villeins and labourers. Moreover 
the gospel of ICquality was cou])lcd by Langland with the 
gos|>el of Labour. The aim of Piers the Plowman it to 
work, and to make all men work with him. So before 
starting he makes his will, and sets all who come to him to 
hard work. 

" Now arc Pcrkin and his pilgrims (o ihc plow faring, 
To plow his half-acre many do help him. 
Diggers and dclvers digged up the balks, 
Other workmen there were that worked full earnestly, 
I'lach man in his manner set himself to work, 
And some to please I'erkin picked up the weeds." 

lUit Lan^land does not only speak plainly to the upper 
classes : he speaks ec^ually plainly to the labourers, bidding 
them work hard, and satirizing the idle and 'Svastcrs'' and 
wage-earning labourers '' that have no land to live on but 
their hands," and who yet are only content with the fmest 

'1 fare. He warns the labourer as he had warned the knight. 

"On the eve of the great struggle between wealth and 

labour, Langland stands alone in his fairness to both, in his 

shrewd ]x>litical and religious common sense." 

After this part of the poem its interest for us grows less. 

j^^ In passNS vii. Truth sends Piers a bill of pardon for kings, 
knights, bishops, and the labouring poor, and even for some 
lawyers and merchants in a less degree. A priest disputes 
the validity of Piers* pardon and wants to sec it. The 
dispute between him and Piers is so violent that the 
dreamer awakes; and the i>ocni of rkrs ifu rimoman 
(proiwrly so called) ends with a fme peroration on the small 
value of the pope's [xirdonsi and the fui>eriority of a 
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righteous life over a mere trust in Indulgences at the Last 
Great Day. I1iis is the end of the B-text, which was 
written about i377» tliat is only four years before the great 
Peasant Revolt of ijSi.^ 

i 4. 7»< TiachiHH of John ISalL 

But already the first text of the ]>ocm had mad<! its 
influence felt. It is curious to note how it did so, in those 
days when printing was not yet invented, and even the art 
of wiitinfC was only the {lOsscNsion of a few. But there 
can be little doubt that I^ngland's verses were rciH:atcd by 
many a * poor iiriest,** those followers of Wiklif who went 
to and fro among the suffering peasiaiitry of Mn^Kind, teach- 
ing tlat all authority was ** founded in grace/' and sym- 
paihtxing with the nee<ly and oppressed. It is quite certain 
that nuny of the lines of JScrs the Plowmiin were suflkiently 
well known among the common i>eopIc to l>e understood 
as panwords in the messages of Joim Ibll. And it is 
equally certain that the preaching of John I1.UI derived a 
good deal of its inspiration from I^nghnd's poem. 

Till the days of the Black Death, the whole medixval 
system of social inequality, of lords and serfs, had passed 
unquestioned, as being the natural and indeed divinely- 
apiK>inted order of the world. But the social convulsions 
which that pl.ngue brought in its train soon l>c^au to shake 
the foundations of tins divine order, i he voice of the 
people was heard in the rude but energetic words of the 
" proud priest of Kent," who sjiokc out so boldly in spile 
of interdict and inqirisonmcnt. 

John Boll began his prcacliing about 1360, and continued 

* Green, i. 44a. The reader tlioulii refer, if |>o»i»iUlc in ihc oii|;tiial, 
IQ ibc wtuJc %A f^umt vi. in SWcil't edit ion o( the poem. 
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it more or less, with intervals of imprisonment, for twenty 
years. He went about chiefly in Kent, speaking in the 
o|)en air to audiences of iKasants and yeomen in the 
country churchyards, where the sight of the graves of noble 
and serf lying side by side gave a terrible point to his 
teaching of social equality, and to the warning words of 
Piers the Plowman : — " For in charncl at church churls be 
ill to know, or a knight from a knave there." And as he 
preached, men looked around them thoughtfully, seeing that 
in death and before God all are indeed equal. Thus spoke 
John Hall, then, to the peasantry: — **Good people, things 
will never be well in England so long as there be villeins 
and gentlefolk. Ily what right ^ are they whom we call 
lords greater folk than we ? On what grounds have they 
deserved it ? Why do they hold us in serfage ? If wc all 
came of the same father and mother, of Adam and of Eve, 
how can they s.iy or ])rove that they are better than we, if 
it be not that they make us gain for them by our toil what 
they spend in their pride ? 'I'hey are clothed in velvet, and 
warm in their furs and their ermines, while we are covered 
with rags. They have wine and spices, and fme bread ; we 
have only oat-cake and straw, and water to drink. They 
have leisure and fme horses ; we have pain and labour, the 
rain and the wind in the fields. And yet it is of us and 
our toil th.at these men hold their estate." No wonder 
that with words like these the hearts of the people were 
roused, or that they resented the oppression of those who 
wished to keep them in subjection and not to suffer them 
to alleviate their lot 

' lliU recalls the teaching of Wiklif, quoted l>efore. 
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is- 77ii £af />/ fAe laMmrer. 
For there kchib to be lilile doubt that with the renewed 
cxaciioiu of the lordi or the inanon aJlcr (he Great Tlaguc, 
the lot of the labourer bound to the soil was very hard and 
painfuL Wc have m irc or less conlcniiiorary evidence of 
it in the poem called J'ifrj tin r/twmaii'i Creed, which was 
«t iinitaiion of llic ori|{inal ix>cm of Iangl.-iii(l. Its author 
is not known, but he certainly was a diKijtlc oT Wiklif, and 
lived about the time of ihc [tcasanis' rising. His work is 
an atldilional iiroof of the ektraonlinary hold which Piers 
Ikt J'ivn>maii hati u|Nm the ]H>|)ular iinnginaiion. 1 Ic writes 
with a thorouj;h Kyniialhy for the hardshi|is of tlic labourer, 
•nd even Ihou^jh it is jiosMble that lie may have ]iur|iosely 
exaggerated the sulTerings of the iioor, tlicrc can be little 
doubt, on coMiinritig his verse with l^ngland's, that his 
|Maurc is substaniially correct. Tliis is liii description of 
the pe.iunt of the fourieenih century : — 

A<mI a* t went my «.v. w<.t,»"i: f'" ^•'fi«. 

Hit coal wai ofa cloul ihit c.uy hi> c:.IIc<I, 

111* hoiiJ wat full uf h"li-i anil Im li^it ^litking oul, 

It.t .l>u;> were lalclicti orxl kX-uWA (M lli.ck : 

III* loct |icc|><.tl ■111 a> he llw ciuuikI Iru-I, 

Hit h.«c !>■- <h<.r.y \»- yailcf* -m ivi-ry ,l.lr. 

All licr.wk'.l w.ili ■.lu.l, a> he (l.c |.1'.i>J. /..ILme.!. 

T<n> inillKii* l>a<l lie, vcj.ny, .tn'l i»-i.K- all ut i^i^.. 

Anlllicnn^lcit •ciuKu.noulan.ll.lk.l full ^r inml. 

Tliit •ijht WHt iKMiitC'l in Die inml nlnin<l i'> ihc nnlle. 

Kuwr oicn *i;ru before liiin, that ft-el'lc iia<l lic<;umc, ' 

On« ini|;hl rceknn cacli litj, au tuvful iltcy were. 

lilt wife walked lijr liim wilh ■ Ion); fioail, 

■■ a micrl aliifl fultol fiilt hitjli, 
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Wmppcil in n winno\ving*shcct to keep licr from the weathery 

Rircfool on the hare ice, so that the blood rollowcd. 

And at the field's end lay a little bowl, 

And thereon lay a little child wrapiHxl in ra(;s, 

And twain of two years old upon another side ; 

And all of them sang a song that sorrow was to hear, 

They cricil all a cry, a sorrowful note, 

And the potir man sighed sore, and said, ' Children, l>c still.' *' 

This gloomy picture of the labouring man was no doubt 
true in many districts, in spit^ of the general alleviation of 
wagc-jKiid labour after the Tiague of 1348. But probably 
the wage-iKiid labourer who had ** no land to live on but his 
hands " was much better off than the villein here described, 
who evidently worked his own land, and held it under a 
lord who could exact labour-services from him iii. addition. 
And in the long spell of severe weather in the winter and 
spring, the lot of these small tenants was often very bitten 
Between one harvest and another, both food and work 
were o(\en scarce enough, as we learn from T^ngland's 
pathetic summary of Piers the IMowman's stock of food. 

" * I have not a penny,* quoth Peres, * pullets for to buy, 
Neither geese nor pigs ; but two green cheeses, 
A few curds and cream, and an oaten cake, 
And two loaves of beans and bran bakcn for my children. 
And yea, I say by my soul, I have no salt iKicon, 
Nor no cooked meat, by Christ, collops for to make. 
Hut I have par»ley and leeks and many cablKige-plants, 
And eke a cow and a calf and a cart mare. 
And by this livelihood wc must live till lemmas time. 
And by that I hojH; to have harvest in my croft.' " 

Thus were all the elements of revolt ripening; iK)verty 
and hunger and a feeling of savage wrath against the lords 
who oppressed the people and heeded not their sufferings. 

Meanwhile the state of the kingdom, instead of allaying, 
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mereljr increaicd the undcreuntnt or discontent among 
the lower cluscs. The Slatuiei of Labourers, by their 
endcAvoun to reduce the ratci or nngcs to the old level of 
the dajn before the Plague, or to keep the multitudes of 
wandering labourers in icarch of work tied down to their 
own particular localiiici, only succeeded in widcninfj the 
gulf and incrcising the bitterness between rich and |>oor. 
'lite Peace of Itreligny, by which I'^lward III. had gained 
almost a third of the Trench kingdoiit, had covered the 
King with glory, ami iliiled for a time llic murmur of dis- 
content, liut since then many of ICdwnrd's con(|ucsts had 
been lost ; the Plague bad come a;;ain (1369) with renewed 
devastations; the Parlinmcnl Liil unwisely (1376 and 1379) 
•Ou;;ht to enforce (he St.itules of l.iliourers still more strin- 
ger) lly ; the King himself was sinking into a premature old 
ap;, the victim of his own |irorti^.-try and of tlie dLMgnin^,' 
ministers ami avowed mistresses who tiirroiiniied liiin. lie 
had rcimdi.ilcd his del>is and ruined thereby the llardi of 
riorcncc, the pciltst linking firm of medi'val Kiiroi^c. 
His debl^ and the cx]>cn*^ci of his Trench w.irs h.i'I be- 
cnmc a f.it.il bunlen upon his own country. His continual 
levies of tenlhs .tnd fifteenth* upon llic produce of the 
kingdom, esjicci.illy ii|>on wool, and his lax.iiion of exports 
and imi>orts, were seriously ilraiuin;; the rcMturtes t.f the 
n.ilion. To ntcel the exiKntlilurc on war .ihrn.Kl, and on 
luxury at the coMrl, a jMill-tai of a groat a be.id w.isord.iined 
among the last acts of the dying King, who passt-d .away at 
last in June I377,rnlil>cd of his rin;,'s even on his df.illi-l>cd 
by his miMre^s, Alice I'errer*. Mennnliile the b.iron*. as was 
commonly the c.isc in mcdi.T:v.il I'ngl.ind, were constantly 
(juarrelling among ihemselvcn, and maintained small armies 
of disorderly rcuiners in livery who must have been a sure 
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burden upon the tenantry. Richard II., who succeeded to 
the throne, was a cliild of only eleven years of age. The 
war with France was still going on, bringing continual 
disasters and defeats to the English troops even on our 
own shores ; ^ and at last, to meet its expenses, Fariiament, 
meeting at Northampton on November 5th, 1380, granted 
the famous poll-tax which was the immediate cause of the 
Peasants' Revolt. The tax was now made iid, instead of 
a gront (4//.), and was levied on every person above fifteen 
years of age. It was in itself most unjust,'for it demanded 
a like sum both from those with large and small nieans; 
for the provision that ''the richer should aid the poorer 
sort" was little regarded. It was collected also in the 
most odious manner ; for the troops, who had just returned 
from France after the conclusion of peace in January 138I1 
were clamorous for pay, and, to meet their demands, the 
ministers borrowed a largo sum from foreign merchants, 
assigning them this tax in return, and allowing them to 
api)oint their own collectors. 

§ 6. TAc M/i/Zcrifiji^s of a Storm, 

Thi<> new oppression brought the discontent of the people 
to a climax. liut this discontent had long been making 
itself felt, and was only wailing for a definite opportunity to 
burst forth into flame. As we saw (p. 6), the poorer villeins 
and labourers had long since banded together in trades- 
unions of a secret sort, and the ** poor priests " of Wiklif, 
the " begging friars," had long been wandering from village 
to village, carrying the messages of the angry peasants to 

' In July and August 1377, the French ravaged the IaIo of Wight, 
and Inimcd llaslingx and Kye, and in Auguit 1380, thoy ravaged the 
whole of the south coa»t. 
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one another, and prcnching social reform, if not social 
equality. Quaint letters in rude rhyme passed through the 
peasant ranks, and the voice of Piers the Plowman was 
making itself heard. Here is an epistle from John IIslW, 
the very apostle of social reform, issued from his prison, 
into which he had been thrown, to the peo])le of ICssex : 
**John the Shepherd, sometime S. Mary's priest of York, 
and now of Colchester," it ran, ••^rccloih well John 
Nameless and John the Miller and John the Carter; and 
hiddcth them ticwarc of guile in the town, and stand 
I0(;ether in Cfod's name ; and he biddcth Teres the IMow- 
man go to his work, and chastise well lloh the robber; 
and take with you John True-man and all bin fellows and no 
more ; and look sharp and go ahead (lokc scharpe you to 
on hevcd) and no more : 

JiA\n the Miller halh (;rttiin<l Knt.ill, ^iiinll, viiinll : 

The Kinj;*» .S<»n nf llcnvcn shall \K\y for all, 

Itcware or yc'll l»c woo. 

Know ycnir fricn«l from your foe. 

AihI (In well nnd 'lo heller* nn«l (lee %'m, 

Seek )*c |>e.ncc and hold therein. 

And to biddetli John True man ' and all his fellows." 

It will easily l>c seen that ibis Idler conveys a nicssnge 
dearly intelligible to those for wh(im it was n^cant, bub of no 
meaning to others; coidainin;; obscure referen<:es to Tiers 
the Plowman which the hearers or readers of it would know 
well how to interpret. Another letter runs : 

•• John Hall 
(ireclcih you all : 



' The A^-iiN/Zand /X>A7/^r arc name^ of chaiaetcrs which nj»|H:ar in 
the Uicr text of /VV/i. 
' Tr«c-iMui it A reference to Langlantl's Tommt Trcuf-tom^ ( Arr'i 
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And dolh fur to undcrsUuid 
lie hath rung your bell. 
Now right and might ! 
Will and skill ! 
God speed every dele ' I ** 

Such were the hidden messages and ^xisswords that were 
whispered from one villein to another, or carried by wander- 
ing friars, throughout the lengtli and brendth of the land, 
till at length the storm broke, and all at once in Yorkshire 
and I^ncashire, in SulTollc and ICssex, in Kent and in 
Devon, north, west, east, and south, the peasantry of 
Kngland rose as one man against their masters. 

§ 7. Tlu Storm bnah out. 

The simultaneous nature of the rising leaves us no doubt 
that it was preconcerted. The collectors of the poll-tax 
seem to have been openly opposed first in Essex, and when 
Sir Thomas lielknap, a judge, was sent to punish the 
rioters, he was obliged to dec for his life. Almost at the 
same time a workman, named Wat or Waller the Tyler, 
killed a collector who, it is said, insulted his daughter. 

According to documents in the Public Record Oflicei **a 
cry was raised that no tenant should do service or custom 
to the lords as they had aforetime done,*' ' and immediately 
bands of town workmen in some cases, and of rustics in 
others, assembled together under the leadership of men 
with assumed names, such as Jack the Miller and Jack 
Straw. In Kent they burst o|)en the gaols, seized William 
de Septvanz the Sheriff, and compelled him to deliver up 
the taxation rolls, which were promptly burnt. But these 
acts were not the immediate object of the social reformers. 

» Part. 
' CC AhimU rf Ei^aHtt^ p. aoj. 
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After releasing John Ball from Maidstone gaol, they pro- 
ceeded, as all know, to London, denianding not merely the 
abolition of the unjust poll-tax, but (what is significant as 
showing the real nature of the rising) also the relief of the 
rural population from the exactions of their lords. It is 
significant also to note how many clergy were in the ranks 
of the insurgents, for in indictments m.idc after the rising ' 
we find the chaplain of one churcli, the sacristan of another, 
and the clerk of a third, charged with heading niobn tliat 
tacked stcwanln' houses and burnt court-rolls.' The mass 
of peasants and others assembled at lUackheath on June 
12th, 1381, entered T/>ndon the ftfllowing day, then seized 
the Tower, and murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the King's Treasurer. On the i4lh the men of Essex met 
Richard at Mile End, and on the 15th the men of Kent 
had a conference with him at Smithfield, when iheir chief 
leader, Wat the Tyler, was slain by the l^rd Mayor of 
London. 

The details of tho>e meetings arc almost too well known 
to need rcixrtition here. Uut the demands of the men of 
Essex prove clearly the real origin of the movement. 
" We will that you free us for ever, us and our lands" (hey 
asked, '*and that we be never named or held as vdleins." — 
** I grant it," said the King, wiih regal diplomacy, and (he 
peasants believed him. lie gave the same i>ronuse to the 
men of Kent, and it wm only after receiving his letters of 
emancipation tlut the reformers returned to their homes, 
though the rising was not yet entirely at an end, for one 
paity certainly remained in arms up to July ist. 

* Cf. Annrtlt, !>. 204. 
' Thete were the records uf the manorial coarU hcM \jj ihc lorxit oi 
Uk auAon. 
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But the peasants learned very soon how vain a thing it 
was to put their trust in princes. Within a fortnight (on 
June 30th) Richard issued a proclamation that all tenants, 
whether villeins or free, should render all accustomed services 
as heretofore ; and on July 2nd he formally annulled the 
charters of freedom, a step that was subsequently sanctioned 
by Parliament when it met again on Nov. 5th (5 Richard 
II. c. 6). Commissions for the trial of offenders were quickly 
issued (July loth); the judges, supported by strong forccSi 
made circuits, and it would seem that as many as 1,500 
]>crsons were executed by their orders.' Everywhere the 
peasants and their leaders were put down by the severest 
measures. Richard marched through Kent and Essex with 
an army of 40,000 men, ruthlessly punishing all resistance. 
" Villeins you were," he cried as the men of Essex claimed 
from him his own royal promise, ** villeins you were and 
villeins you are. In bondage you shall abide, and that not 
your old bondage but a worse ! " At St. Alban's John'Ball 
was hanged on July 15th, and so too was another leader, one 
Grind-cobbe as he was called. But as he died Grind-cobbe 
uttered the words which, in spite of King and lords, at last 
came true : ** If I die I shall die for the cause of the 
freedom rev luti^ wopi^ counting myself happy to end my 
life by such a martyrdom." 

§ 8. How Viclory canu al lasL 

And, as a matter of fact, the peasants in reality gained 
their point They had to shed their own blood, but they 
won in the end. The landowners in Parliament certainly 
refused any notion of compromise at first; they even 

' AnnnUt p. 305 ; Green (i. 485) sayi tliat in all 7000 insursents 
were executed. 
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pnjrcd the King to ordain " that no bondman nor bond- 
woman {L €. no Tillein) shall place their children at school, 
ms Imd ktim dottt^ so as to advance their children in the 
world by their going into the Church." ^ The poor priests, 
unlicensed preachers, or *' Lollards," were ordered to be 
arrested or held in strong prison '* until they justify them- 
selves according to the law and reason of Holy Church " 
(5 Richard II. st a, c 5). Dut, after the first yenr or two, 
all these eflbrts fortunately proved abortive. Villeinage 
rapidly became practically extinct, anu commutation of 
labour-services for money-rents liccame more and more 
comnuMU Evidence of this is seen in the whole tone of 
the writings of Fitxlierbcrt, the author of a well-known 
work •• On SstrtYjiMi^c" who aliout 1530, instead of regard- 
ing the survi\ing instances of villeinage as (juite the natural 
thin^^ bments over its continuance as a disgrace to the 
country — a marvellous change of attitude since the four- 
teenth century.' Almost the last case of survival occurred 
under Eli^cabclh, who enfranchised the bondmen on royal 
estates in 1574, though a few later notices of the custom 
appear. No doubt some traces of the old order remained 
for centuries; indeed it would have been str.mge if such 
had not been the caK\ Dut, speaking broadly, the ite.isants 
adiieved their object ; the lal)ours of John liall, 'iyler, and 
Grind-cobbc were not altogether futile ; and the century 
that followed the Great Revolt was, on the wliole, one of 
the most pros|)ero*is in the histor)' of the Knglish labourer.-' 

Thus we have tried to tell the story ot the days of 

' Crten, i. 487. * Cf. Cunningham, p. 3A0, who Imwcvcr thinks 
▼iUciaagc did not die out %» t|uickly. 
* CC my im^Mtiriai Hitt0r/^ p. 79. 
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Langland and Ball, of Piers the Plowman and the poor 
priests. We have seen that Langland was one of the 
earliest of our social reformers, stating the problem of the 
imminent dangers that were arising in the fourteenth 
century from the antagonism of capital and labour, and 
trying to point out in his rough verses the way of social 
peace. At the same time we see the wilder and less 
balanced spirit of John liall not satisfied with mere 
thought and speech, but urging his fellows angrily on to 
deeds as well. His teaching was wrong and one-sided ; 
yet it contained the elemenls of social truth ; for till the 
rich recognize that a claim is justly made upon them by 
the poor, and that property brings with it many duties as 
well as many privileges, social reform, to say nothing. of 
social harmony, is utterly impossible. John Ball was an 
enthusiast, violent and mistaken, but yet rousing our 
sympathy by his evident earnestness and good faith ; Lang- 
land a dreamer, whose words we read even now with . a 
strange feeling of fellowsliip and broilierhood amid the 
difHculties of our own modern days. Both suffered for what 
they believed, for the former was hanged as a felon, and 
the latter condemned to a life of bitter poverty and sorrow, 
r.*\d to an obscure and unrecorded death. Yet both hold 
honoured places among the great names of those who have 
fought and suffered for the weak and oppressed. 
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S !• St^dat c/iani^cs since the Pcatanti RtX'dL 

Uakklv a ccnliiry intervenes bclwccn ihc death of John 
Hall and WiUiam Lnngland, and the birth of 1'homas More ; 
but it is a century tliat sees the death of an old order and 
the birth of a new. The Peasants' Revolt could only have 
occurred in the Middle A^'es, in the state of society peculiar 
to that time ; but the life of More was passed in an age 
that saw the breaking up of mcdia^valism, and the in- 
au;;urati()n ofwiiat people are pleased to call the modern 
spirit The problems which the new age had to face were 
of course in their essential fentures the snme as occur in 
all a^cs ; for they arose from the innate selfishness of man, 
and from the eternal contrast of rich and poor. Dut the 
form in which they appeared was different ; and to under- 
stand thom aright we must look at the different social and 
industrial factors that had lately come into 0|Kration. 

The Peasants' Revolt, as we stated above, succeeded, on 
the whole, in materially improving the condition of labour. 
It tended to hasten the abolition uf serfdom ; to create a 
free class of tenants who paid their rents in money, and not 
in labour, and who found that they thus had to pay a com* 
paratively small and less onerous fixed amount; and to 
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produce a class, not only of free tenant-farmers, or yeomen, 
but of free labourers and artisans who fuund llicmKclvei in 
B lairly prosperous condition. Indeed the fifteenth century 
has been called tlic " Golden Age " of the Knjjh&h labourer^ 
and, vilhoui designating; it by so optimistic a term as this, 
wc may (airly say that, in spite of many drawbacks, the lot 
of ihc working-classes was no harder than, if so hard as, 
thai of their descendants to-day.> Food was ccrtiinly 
plentiful and cheap; wa^cs were good ; work was generally 
regubr and e^»y to get ; the hours of labour were certainly 
not excessive. Dot a new industry was being rapidly intro- 
duced into the rural diMrias lli.it was deiilined to produce, 
at any rate upon the a^p'icultural |>o|>ulation, the most 
diuslroui effects. This industry was shccji-fafming. 

The extenMon of sht,-C|)-rnniiir>g wasdiie to ihcconiiniioiis 
growth of Englisli maniirncture^ of woollen cloth, more 
cspcci^illy wncc the d.iys of l-^lnard III. In the e.irly 
Middle Ages Ihc Kngtish h.td K'en far excelled as cloth 
manufacturers by the I-'Icmish weavers, I'lnndcrs w.ti the 
great m.tniifactiiring district of Kiiroiic, and Kn;^Ii>.)imcn, 
inttc.id of working up ihi-ir sujiplies of wool themselves 
UKd 10 itell it to the I'leiniih. Il<it cr-x'ti.^Ily mnnuf.iriiirei 
imi'ruvcd in I^n^lind. and IMw.ird III. g.ive litem n con- 
sidcr.-ilile imi>et is by inviting various I'lemin^-s, ainnng liicni 
John Kem[>i* to come ami settle in our island in order tj 
encourage and teach Kn^lish clotli-makers. 

The result was that not only were tar^c 'in.intities of wool 
still exported to I'landen, bnt conlimially l.ir;:ci 'luanlities 
had to be raised for our own home coninnijition, and thus 

■ Ct ibc luthor'* laJnilrial lliiliry, pp. 79, 80 ; tful >l>o Cuiwinc- 
ta^ V- J47-«- 

* CC ImdmtlrUl Uiu»ry, [v S3> ■»' CuaDinclMD, p. lis. 
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it became an extremely profitable occupation to grow wool. 
Moreover sheep-farming is an industry that requires but 
few labourers, and thus commended itself to those land- 
owners who (lid not wish to pay more than they could 
help in wages. Hence, soon after the Plague of 1348 and 
the Revolt of 1381, we fmd a tendency .imong large agri- 
culturists to use more and more of their land as pasture for 
sheep, and less for arable purposes. Unfortunately, as a 
consequence of this, the agricultural poj/ulation, or that part 
of it which depended on wages, was very much distressed, 
and actually began to decrease, men being forced to seek 
employment in the towns to such an extent, that the 
Government attempted to prevent them from doing so by 
statutes.^ The landowners, however, did not trouble them- 
selves about the distress of the rural population ; they rather 
increased it by their i)olicy of turning arable land into 
pasture, and pulling down all buildinr^s thereon except those 
necessary for sheep. So at least we gather from the com- 
plaints of the tenants of Chesterton, near Cambridge, in 
14 14: *'And also, they saiden, that there was made great 
waste of housing in the same manor of Chesterton, that is 
to say of halls and of chambers, and of other houses of oflicc 
that were ncccssaiy in the same manor, and none housing 
left standing thcreonne, but if it were a shecpcote or a berne, 
or a swinesly, and a few houses beside to putte in bestes." ' 
Moreover the landowners of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries now wanted more land for their sheei)-farms, and 
consequently began making extensive enclosures **upon 
other men's commons,"^ to such an extent that serious 

^ E,f:, Acti of I And 9, Riclurd II. (1377 and 1385), 4 Henry VII, 
(1489), and Cunnin(;ham, p. 363« 
' Rot* Pari IV. 606. > Cunningham, p. 474 and p. 399. 
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risingi of the peasantry often occurred, as e^. in Norfolk in 
*S49t vherc the insurrection was headed by Kct. Dut we 
shall hear more about enclosing from the words of Thomas 
More himsclC 

But, besides this, or rather as a consequence of it, the 
old roedixral manorial system, with all the social environ- 
ment which it entailed, was rapidly dying out. It depended 
npoo personal relationship between lord and tenant, between 
master and servant ; but now that the villeins had shown, 
by their revolt, that these services were distasteful to them, 
and thetr lords had discovered, in shceivfarming, that such 
services were no longer so necessary, the system that rested 
on such a basis was bound to decay. Roth parties, almost 
unconsciously, and l>y the mere force of circumstances, 
drifted into the mo<lern relationships of employer and 
employed, in which the '^cash-nexus" is the sole bond of 
union. Moreover foreign commerce, not only in wool, but 
in all other commodities, was becoming more and more 
important and absorbing; the mercantile cl.iss and the 
mercantile spirit were rapidly increasing; industrial com- 
petition — a ]»reviously unknown factor— was lieginning to 
operate a% a new force in economic life. I'^ven in con>mcrce 
an<l industry the new life created by the K(:nai>sance was 
arousing a keener and more ca;;cr spirit in all classes of 
men, and witn this frc>h life there cahic also fresh problem^. 

) 3, Th( /\,nnissiViii\ aiui the Disco: tries of the J last 

and JJ'i'st. 

For, in considering the influences lli.ii aiTecied the view* 
of Thomas More, we must give even a more prominent 
pbce to the spirit of the Renaissance than to the industrial 
and economic questions of his time, im;K)rtant as these 
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latter were. It is indeed doubtful whether More would 
have regarded these questions as he did, had it not been 
for the Renaissance spirit that was in hiin. It is the 
Renaissance spirit that gives to his Utopia its wide 
range of speculation, and its equally wide range of human 
sympathies, its perception of the injustice of social contrasts 
and of the possibilities of a full, human life from which so 
many by their poverty and social position are debarred.^ 
And consider for a moment how wonderful that sudden 
awakening of the Renaissance was, how miraculous it must 
have seemed to the more thoughtful minds of that day. A 
few years saw the discovery of two new worlds, the Far 
Mist and the Far West — the former indeed half known, but 
practically unapproacliable ; the latter almost unsuspected. 
At the same moment the buried treasures of Greek life and 
thought were brought to Western li^uropc by fugitives from 
Constantinople, and the means of rapidly disseminating 
thoughts of every kind was found in the printing-press.* 
Foreign scholars flocked over to Italy to learn from the 
Greeks and the Florentines the new language, which was 
yet so ancient, that oi^ned up a fresh world of thought. 
Among these scholars, Grocyn, a fellow of New College^ 
Oxford, was perhaps the first Englishman who studied 
under a Greek exile (one Chancondyhs) ; and the lectures 
on Greek which ho delivered on his return to Oxford in 

* Cf. 6/'/i»//.f, pp. 99, 100, 163. 

' The following dates show more clearly than anything cIm the sod* 
dcnncss of these great discoveries : — Fall of Constantinople and oonee* 
quent night of learned Greeks to Italy, and revival of Greek learning in 
the West, 1453 ; Caxton the printer settles in England, 1476; Colambtts 
discovers West Indies, 149a ; Cabot discovers America, I497 1 di Guna 
discovers sea route to India and Far East, 1498 ; Colet and Eratmss at 
Oxford, 1499. 

D 
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I49i» mark a new period in the history of Kngh'sli thought 
and culture. Tiiis revival of letters took, from the finit, a 
ft|iecial tone in Knglandia tone more religious than in Italy, 
and yet more practical, more realistic in itn bearing ujion 
)K>litical and social questions. The religious side of the 
Renaissance is seen, perhaps, most strongly in John Colot 
(1466—1519), Dean of St Paul's, and the founder of St. 
Paal's school, who looked u]K>n («reek as "the key by 
which he could unlock the Gospels and the New Testament," 
wherein he hoped to "^fmd a new religious standing-ground." 
The social and economic results of the Renaissance, which 
here concern us most, are seen in Sir Tiiomas More, but 
tinged, nevertheless, in him also with the glow of new 
religious feeling. The |)olitical si<le is seen in Erasmus, 
who wrote Tk€ Christian JVince, and was the I'rivy Coun- 
cillor of Prince Charles of the Netherlands, afienvards the 
Emperor Charles V. ; but in ICrasmus, as in More, the 
religious note, first struck by Dean Colet, is ever prununent. 
These three great men, each reformers in tiieir own way, 
have become known to us as the ''Oxford Kcfonncrs," 
because for some )*cars they lived and worked together at 
Oxford, More having gone up as an undergradu.iic in 1497, 
Erasmus coming from the Netherlands in 14991 •'^'^d both 
being friends and pupiU of Colet, who was lecturing there. 

S 3. Morts Ciiriv life. 

Sue!) were the inllucnccb and circumstances with which 
More as a young man was surrounilcd. liut it is now time 
to learn something of his life and i\urk. He was born in 
1478, being thus some twelve years )uungcr than Lily and 
Colet, and thirty-six )ounger than Grocyn, liic first teacher 
of Greek in England. Thomas More was the son of Sir 
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John More, a Knight and Justice of the King's Bench, of 
whom it is related ti)at he was married three times, in spite 
of his favourite remark that ** marriage was like dipping 
one's hand into a bag in whicli there were twenty snakes 
and one eel, for it was twenty to one that you caught not 
the eel." The Justice was a Londoner, and dwelt in the 
heart of the city, and there, too, his son Thomas was born, 
in Milk Street. The boy was sent to school at St. Anthony's, 
in Thrcadneedle Street, whicli was then supposed to be the 
best school in London, in the days before Greek was taught 
even in the Universities. 

After leaving school More was placed — as was the custom 
in those days — in the houscliold of a distinguished man, 
where he served as a page, this position being intended to 
give him an insight into the society of men of rank and in- 
Uuence, and, as it were, to complete his education. Whilst 
in this |K>sition, youths used to wear the livery of the person 
to whose household they were ailaciied, though having it 
made of more costly materials than the dresses of n)cro 
servants, and being alt.iclied more closely and personally to 
their patron. The great man under whose protection young 
More was placed was Cardinal John Morton, Arclibishop of 
Canterbtir)', and Ijotd Chancellor, the counsellor and friend 
of Henry VIL, and a person for whon) a young man could 
hardly fail to have inunense admiration and respect. More 
s[)eaksof him in the Utopia in a manner which shows us how 
deeply and sincerely the youth was attached to his patron ; 
^ a man not less venerable for his wisdom and virtues than 
for the high character he bore. He was of middle stature, 

' not broken with age ; his looks begat reverence rather than 

fear ; his conversation was easy, but serious and grave ; he 

Yl sometimes took pleasuie to try the force of them that came 
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lo him as suitors on business l)y s|)caking sharply, though 
decently, to them, and by that he discovered their spirit 
and presence of mind, with which he was much delighted 
(when it did not grow up to impudence), as bearing a great 
resemblance to his own temper; and lie looked on 5uch 
persons as the fittest men for affairs. He s\H}ke both grace* 
fully and weightily, had a \'ast understanding, and a pro* 
digious memory, 'llie King depended much on his counsels, 
and the Government seemed to be chiefly supiK>rtcd by 
him, and, having |)assed through many traverses of fortune, 
he had with great cost acquireil a vast stock of wisdom, 
which is not soon lost when it is purchased so dear." ' 

In this last sentence. More gives, as it were, a comi)lete 
summar)* of the Cardinars life ; for Morton, when More was 
in his household, was an old n)an of seventy or ci^'luy y\::irs 
of age, and had had half a century of political experience. 
Vicc-Chancellor of Oxford in 1446, he haJ disMnguishcd 
himself, as was then i>crmissiblc, both in the l^w and in the 
Church, having been Master of the Rolls in 1472, and l>ishop 
of Ely in 1479. Kiihard III. had imprisoned him in the 
Tower, but had afterwards released him, and transferred 
him to the custody of the Duke of liuckingham. liut 
Morton remained a dangerous foe to Richard, and, crossing 
to I'landers for safety, l)ecame actively engaged in the cause 
of him who afterwards l>er.uno Henry VII. In return, this 
king, soon after his accession, made him Lord Citancellor 
of England and Archbishop of Canterbury (14S6), and the 
di4ingui%hed scholar, lawyer, ecclesiastic, and statesman, 
remained always one of lleiiry's most trusted advisers. 
The society of a man like this was in itself a liberal edu* 
cation, and to it More owed much of that keen political 

* (/t0/M, p. Ga 
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insight which is so distinct a feature' of his writing. That 
the Cardinal, on liis side, very soon perceived, with the 
intuition of a man of vast experience of men and affairs, 
the genius of his young retainer, is seen from his remark as 
he sat at meat one day: <* Whoever liveth to try it, shall 
see this child here waiting at table prove a notable and rare 
man." 

§ 4. More at Oxford and London. 

In early youth More showed that gay and versatile wit 
which is so characteristic of his literary style, and which did 
not desert him even on the scafTold. When, at Christmas 
time, a Latin play was acted, the boy could step in among 
the players at will, and extemporize a comic part Kindly 
old Dean Colct used to say smiling : " There is but one wit 
in England, and that is young Thomas More." But more 
than his wit, his affectionate and gentle nature endeared 
him alike to his elders and his contemporaries. Writing 
of him when they had met at Oxford, Erasmus said : 
•* Whenever did Nature mould a character more gentle, 
endearing, and happy than Thomas More*s?" 

As he grew up, he was sent at nineteen years of age by 
his patron Morton to Oxford, where he entered Canterbury 
College, now a jxirt of Christ Church. There he came 
under the influence of the great Greek scholars Linacre, 
(Jrocyn, and Colct— Colct, of whom Erasmus said : " When 
I listen to him, it seems to me like listening to I'lato him- 
self." And, like Plato, Colet made ardent disciples. 
Students bunlened by scholastic ar;;umcnts came to him, 
and were told "to keep to the Dible and the Apostles' 
Creed, letting divines, if they like, dispute about the rest,'' 
ind 80 learned from him that true religion of humanity. 
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which is love to God and to one's ncif;h1>our, nnd alone cnn 
gire men a new power and niling motive in life.* Among 
his most eager disciples were ^Yore and Krnsmus, the second 
then only a poor student, lon.:;ing to learn (ircck, hut too 
poor to go as far as Italy for that purpo^^c, yet fmding in 
England what he sou':ht. " I have fotmd in Oxford," he 
wrote, "so much polish and learning, that now I hardly 
care about going to Italy at all, save for the sake of having 
been there." For the Oxford of that day was, as it has 
oAen l>cen since, the home of a new Movement — the move- 
ment of frce«lom and reform that was imj»licd in the ** new 
learning." It m*as in Oxford that More caught the inspir- 
ation of the old Greek philosopher and sccr, and, impelled 
by the dream of Plato, felt the thrill of the new hopes and 
life of an ideal commonwealth. 

Hut Morc's residence in Oxford clid not last long. I lis 
friend Erasmus left England for France on his way for 
Italy, and More returned to I/)ndon, where **he was then, 
for the study of the law of the realm, put to an Inn of the 
Chancer}*, called New Inn, where for his time he very well 
prospered."* This was in 1499, and the next year his ]>atron 
Archbishop Morton died. Although no longer having the 
kindly help and counsel of tlie great statesman, and liaving 
but "a very small allowance," .More worked his way steadily 
up to the bar, going from .Vew Inn to Lincoln's Inn, and 
became very popular m the city, bcin;; made an under- 
sheriff of London soon :{({cr he was "called." At the early 
age of twenty-one he .got into I'Arlianient, and when barely 
twenty-five oj^nly opi>osccl in the House the proposal of 
Henry VII. for a subsidy on account of the marria.;e |K)riion 

* Cf. .Sccl>ohni'< Pr^ft/>tH/ ^.f^/ttfion^ pp. 7| — Sn. 
' kojur** /.i/f : I.uni1))'\ olitioii, p, 0. 
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of his daughter Margaret, who was to be married to James 
IV. of Scotland. It was chiefly owing to his opposition 
that Parliament refused to grant what the King demanded, 
and Henry was told, to his wrath and astonishment, that 
•* a beardless boy has disappoinlcd the King's purpose.** 
The result naturally was that the daring young member 
foil under the King's severe displeasure; his father was 
fintd upon a legal pretext, to show the royal wrath ; and 
Thomas More himself found it best to retire into private 
life. 

Vexed and disappointed at royal injustice,' and having 
always been of a religious disposition, he now had serious 
thoughts of becoming a monk and going into a cloister. 
lie even tried upon himself for some time the experiment 
of religious discipline ; ^ wore the regulation hair-shirt, took 
a log for his pillow, and whipped himself as a penance every 
Friday. But under the wise influence of Colet — now in 
London, and Dean of St. Paul's — whose religion was of a 
broader cast than mere monasticism, he decided to marry 
and wait for better days, while practising quietly at the bar. 
His wife^ was the eldest daughter of John Colt, of New 
Hall, Essex ; and it is curious to observe that More would 
have preferred her younger sister, but married the elder 
*' that he might not subject her to the discredit of being 
passed over." His London life was brightened by the 
presence of the old Oxford circle, whom various causes had 
led Ixick to the capital ; and when Erasmus came back to 

' Kopcr IclU UM (lint "he (;nvc himself to devotion nml prayer in Ihe 
ChArtcrhousc of Ix)n(lon, religiously living (here without vow about four 
years, until he resurtctl to the house of one Mr. Colte, a genilcman of 
Kssex." Lumliy's edition, p. 6. 

' Thin first wife died in 1511 or 15(2, nnd in 1515 More marricfl 
Again, hin secontl wife being Alice Middlelon, a widow* 
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Kngland again in 1505 he found Dean Colct, More, Grocyni 
Linacre, and IJly all living in Ix>n<lon. 

Here then More lived qmctly nmid that circle of friends 
who ha\*c leA 10 deep an imjircM uiK>n ICnglish life and 
thought*' lie was fast becoming a busy and popular lawyer, 
and had a large and prosperous practice, ahliougli he re- 
fused (it is said) to plea<l for cases which he thought unjust, 
or to take fc*es from widows, orphans, or ]x>or men. Al- 
though not in lavour at court, he was a man of many 
friends and great influence in a quiet way ; and when 
Henry VII. died (1509) he sjieedily rose into prominence 
in tlte court of Henry VHI. 

llie accession of this young prince secme<), indeed, to 
the Oxford students like the bc^'inning of a new and happier 
epock He was young, and, like most young princes, )>opular, 
and, like most po{ Hilar )>coplc, rich. The rondcinnation of 
his father's extortionate favourites, ICmpson an<l Dudley, made 
I>cople ho|)c (as it proved in vain) that no further exac- 
tions would be rcYpiircd of them. Having )>Ienty of money 
leA him by his careful, if avaricious, father, he easily ol'talneil 
a reputation for generosity and oi»enhandedn.ss. He was, 
moreover, a schobr of some attainments, and, certainly at 
first, neglected neither study nor the business of (Govern- 
nKnt, in spite of his love of pleasure. In fact, he seemed 
well fitted to become a great and useful king. As we said, 
his accession filled the ** 0\f«ird sluiUnls" with tlie lii^l.est 
hopes, for he was known to bo a friend of the **nevv learn- 
ing."* He made Colet, the Denn of St. r.uirs, court- 
preacher; Thomas More was a^aiu iii..de under-sheiiiV of 
Ix>ndon ( 1509), and, a few years l.uer, w.is drawn even a^*ainkt 
liis will into the court (151 A); Kra^nius, the friend of the 

' Cf. bcvLoliiu : Ptt^ii.'aMl /'*-: t'/M/A-M, yy, bi, bi. 
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two Oxford mciii even though a foreign schoIoTi was re* 
called from Rome to England, and made a professor at 
Cambridge. 

Not many years had {xissed, liowever, before the hopes 
of the Oxford reformers began to be deceived. Henry 
VIII. was eager for military glory, and very soon (1512) 
involved himself in the Continental war that arose l>etiveen 
" the Holy League " (including the Po|>e, the King of 
Sjjain, and the Kmpcror) and Louis XII. of France.* He 
revived the ancient, but groundless, English claim to the 
Duchy of Guicnne, and invaded the territories of Louis. 
He did very little good, and spent a great deal of moneyi 
and very soon afterwards (15 14) changed sides, and hel|>e<l 
France to recover from Spain the very provinces he himself 
had helped the Spanish king to conquer. Now these wars, 
carried on solely to gratify the |)ersonal ambition of those 
concerned in them, and burdening the people with vast 
expenses,* were very distasteful to the Oxford Reformers, 
and they used all their influence to stop them. Colet 
preached against them, ICrasmus wrote letters to foreign 
princes and ecclesiastics against them. More plainly told 
the King that he was opposed to the conquest of France, 
and hated war. Nevcrilielcss, it was just at this time that 
both More and ICrasmus were called into the service 
.of princes in active i)olitical life, the former to that of 
Henry VIIL, and Erasmus to that of Prince Charles of the 
Netherlands. And so Thomas More became the servant 
of Henry, when ]>eace had been made with France, asking 
only that he should be allowed to *' first look to Ciod, and 
after Him to the King." 

' rf. Scc))olim, |>, ^6. 
'■» IhiiL pp. 89, 90, 
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i 5. Tk€ • ChrhiiaH Prince * 0/ Rrasmin^ and Afor^s 

' (riofia: 

And now, at last, wo come to the ptiblicntlon of Morc's 
great work on social reform. Ilotli lie nnd his friend 
l*>aMnus, ii|)on entering royal ser\ ire, wrote, as it were, a 
sliort statement of their views on soci.d nnd ])oh'tiral 
subjects; one of the^c was the 6Vr»//Vf, the olher Tii€ 
CkrisiMM Princf. Iloth of them were inspired hy the 
breath of the new learning, I he new views of life tliat arc 
the ideal of nuxlcrn civilization, tluit ideal whi< h Mr. 
Scebohm has so concisely defined as '*tho art of living 
together in civil society and of securing the common weal 
of the people." In tins spirit Mrasmus in The Christian 
Princt urged tliat the actions of kings siiould 1>e guided 
by the ••(ioUIen Rule" -that they should never enter into 
any war that could |>os<iibly lie avoided, Init that the good 
of their pcoi^le shotdd be their sole object, for a king's title 
lo the throne de|)cnded uix)n the ])Cople'!( choice ; that 
kings shouhl aim at taxing their people as little .is pON^ible, 
and that the necessaries of life and tho>e in common use 
among the |K>orcst cla<ises should not l)C taxed at ail. but 
rather the luxuries of the rich. In r.nct, the keynote of the 
wliole is, that the object of nations and governments should 
not be the glory of one or the happiness of a few, but the 
common weal of tlie p.'oplc as a \%holc. 

It is just the same view of life that More urges so strongly 
in his Utofia^ which we nui>t now consl«lcr in inori* detail. 
It was written in the years 1515-16,' \\\\c\\ Tlionus More, 

' It niu%t \k rciiicnilicrc<l that ihc f't,*/>i*i w.i* wnticn in Lniin, .-^ml 
(%i%l |>riiitci1, not in Mi<(;lan<I, but ai l.ouv.nin, l.^lc in 1 516. under the 
c«litor*hi|) u/ Kni%intis C«iK^, iin<l oilier of Mnrc*« hlcmiUi fiicri'tv 
Tbcfi it w&« rcYi»c<l \*y Morv, aimI |>rinlol \*y Vut\n:t\\\i% Al lU^tc, 
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just^ knighted (1514), was about thirty-seven years of age. 
In those years More liad twice been sent on an embassy 
with Cuthl)ert Tunstal to confer with Charles, the Prince of 
the Netherlands before mentioned, and also Archduke of 
Austria, soon to be Ciiarles V., tl)e ]Cmi)eror. He stayed 
l)Oth in Brussels and Antwerp, living in the former town 
with Ivrasmus, and in the latter forming a friendship with 
Peter Giles, secretary to the Antwerp munici|)ality, and "a 
man of great honour and of a good rank, though less than 
he deserves ; for," says ^f ore, " I do not know if there is to 
be found anywhere a more learned and a better-bred young 
mnn," and ** not perhaps above one or two that is in all 
respects so perfect a friend." 

" Coming home from Mass one day," he continues, " I saw 
him ((liles) by accident talking with a stranger, who seemed 
past the flower of his age ; his face was tanned, he had a 
long beard, and his cloak was hanging carelessly about him, 
so that by his looks and habit I concluded he was a 
seaman." This stranger was introduced to him as Raphael 
Ilythloday,^ a man who was **not ignorant of the Latin 
tongue, but is eminently learned in the Greek," and who had 
sailed to the Far West with the great explorer Americus 
Vesputius or Amerigo Vespucci ; and who after a good deal 
of preliminary discourse gives him a full and detailed account 
of the land of Utopia. 

Now, we can see at the outset from these incidental 



November 1518. Al»o reprinted in PariK and Vienna. Rut it did not 
appear in Kn(;liHh till translated hy Kalph Kobinton in 1551 «Aer 
More*ii death. Morlcy, p. 229. 

* Accordin(r to Mork Tatiison, EncytU /tn'it* 

' Krom CJreck wordi meaning '* knowing* in tri(1eii'*i (I^OXn^ ami 
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allatioiii how doK'ly the whole ichcmc of the Uhpia it 
identiiied with the twin discoveries of the New Learning 
and the New World, and with the inspiration resulting there- 
from. Raphael llyihloday, the narrator, the hero, as it 
were, of Morc's story, is a disciple of the new learning, a 
lover of Greek, and thus (it is understood) acquainted with 
the great Utopia of clas&ical lore, the Republic of Plato. 
And indcxd the Platonic influence is seen in innumerable 
little touches throughout his tole.^ 

Tlien, again, see Ikiw he is identified with the oi>cningup 

of the New Woriu, and all that this then implied, all the 

ho|)es and aspirations nnd enthusiasms which glorify the 

beginning of the sixteenth century as no other nge has since 

been glorified. They have been disapiK)inted, it is true, 

and the disap|x>intment has lieen cruel ; but was it not 

almost worth while for the world to have had them once ? 

Jhit when Raphael sailed away to the west with Ve.spucc i, 

these hojKs were still fresh, and the Utvfia is instinct with 

their life and inspiration. It is but the sequel, as it were, to 

a long scries of lesser discoveries. ']*he two Cabots had 

reached the unknown continent in 1497, on the coast of 

Labrador; Columbus had reached it in 1498, at Trinidad; 

Vespucci had made his first cxjicdition there in 1499 ^^^ 

his second in 1500; he had sailed forth twice more (1501 

and 1503), in the service of the King of l*ortug.i], to 

complete his explorations, and had died only a very few 

years before the Uiofia was wriitcn. 

S 6. Tht /Ntnhiucfion io tht • Uh^pia' StiUt of En^^ianii, 

And so it was n.itural that More and (iilcs, two ca^cr 
students of the new learning, shoultl nillin^ly talk with 

* t-g. CV./W. pp. 75. 8j, »4. ^5- 
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Ilythloday the Greek scholar and experienced traveller, and 
should be cngcr to learn not only his wondrous tales of far- 
off lands, but also his views — as a man of the world who 
had seen much of life — upon the governments of the day. 
Hence a very important part of Morc's book is found in 
the introductory chapters containing an account of the 
discussion between these t))ree men. Most important of 
nil, for our purpose, are the allusions to the state of England 
at that time, for these allusions supply us with the neces- 
sary picture of social life at that day, and show us how 
much some of the reforms afterwards explained were 
needed then. The introduction forms a gloomy commen- 
tary u])on the ideal state of Utopia. We are introduced 
in it to Hythloday's experiences on his supposed visit 
to Kngland in 1496, and to a conversation in which he 
took part when dining with More's old i>atron, Cardinal 
Morion. 

Some one at table was praising the strict execution of 
justice when " thieves were hanged so fast that there were 
sometinics twenty on one gibbet," whereupon Hythloday 
remarked that '*it were much better to make such good 
I)rovisions by which every man might be put in a method 
how to live, and so be preserved from the fatal necessity of 
stealing/' For, he says, the rich were oppressing and 
starving the (K>or so that they forced them either to beg or 
steal. "There is a great number of noblemen among you 
liunt are themselves as idle as drones, that subsist on other 
men's labour, on the labour of their tenants, whom, to raise 
their revenues, they pare to the quick." Then, too, there 
was another cause of extreme poverty in England, besides 
the exactions of noble landowners, and that was their 
practice of sheep-farming, and the evils resulting from what 
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apparently an innocent mercantile pursuit The desire 
of gain made them cruel and rapacious. 

** There it another ciuse (of i)ovcrty) more peculiar to 
England," says llythloday in this conversation. 

** * What is that ? ' said the Cardinal. 

^ ' The increase of imsturc/ said I, ' by which your shccpi 
which arc naturally mild and easily kept in order, niay be 
said to devour meiii and uni)ooplc not only vill.igcs but 
tovns. The nobility and gentry, and even those good men, 
the abbots, fiot conUnkd wiih the old renis which their farms 
yielded, mor thinking it enough that thc)\ iiving at their ease, 
Jtf n0 good to the public^ resolve to do it hurt instead of good. 
'lliey stop tlkC course of agriculture, destroying houses and 
towns, rcsemng only the churches that tl)cy may lodge 
their shccji in them. I'or wiicn nn insatiable wretch, who 
is a plague to his country, reHolveii to imlosc niany thousands 
of acres» of ground, the owners as well as the tenants are 
turned out of their )>ossessions by tricks, or by n)ain force, 
or being wearied out with ill-usage they are forced to sell 
them. Uy which means those niiserable people (both men 
and women, married and unmarried, ol<l and youn^), with 
their poor but numerous families — since agriculture requires 
many hands — are all forced to change their seals, not 
knowing whither to go. And they must sell for almost 
nothing their household stuff, which could not bring them 
much money, e%'en though they might stay for a buyer. 
When that little money is at an end (for it will s(x>n be 
siientX what is left them to do, but citiier to steal and so be 
hanged — God knows how justly !— or to go about and beg ? 
And if they do this they arc put in prison as idle vaga- 
bonds while they would willingly work, but can fmd none 
that would hire them ; for there is no more occasion for 
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agricultural Labour, to which they liavc been bred, when 
there is no arable land left.' " ^ 

It is worth while, to complete this picture of i)auperism9 
to give one concrete example of what was going on in all 
parts of the country. The example is the manor of Strctton 
](askcrvillc* in Warwickshire, belonging to one Twyford. 
*' Thomas Twyford, having begun the dcix>puIation thereof 
in 4 Henry VII., by decaying four messungcs and three 
cottages whereunto 160 acres of arable land belonged, sold 
it to Henry Smith, gentleman. Which Henry, following 
tiiat example, in 9 Henry VIII. enclosed 640 acres of land 
more, whereby twelve messuages and four cottages fell to ruin ; 
and eighty persons there inhabiting, being employed about 
tillage and husbandry, were constrained to depart thence 
and live miserably. Jly means whereof the church grew 
to such ruine, that it was of no other use than for the 
shelter of cattle, being with the churchyard wretchedly 
profaned, to the evil example of others, as are the words of 
the Inciuisition." 

Such were the causes of pauperism upon which Hythloday 
commented, and to ti)em he adds the growing luxury of the 
rich. "Luxury likewise breaks in apace u])on you to set 
forward your poverty and misery ; for there is excessive 
vanity in apparel and great cost in diet." But this, he 
thinks, could be remedied. Stop these enclosures, he 
says : " restrain those engrossings of the rich ; let agriculture 
be set up again and the manufacture of wool be regulated,** 
and let not *' your i)eople be ill-educated and their manners 

' Utopia^ pp. (>4, 65. Compare with this Cunnincliani, pf). 4^ and 
403-4^1. 

* Dugdalc'g Antiquum of WarwkksKirt^ p. 36, quoted in Cunning* 
ham, i>. 399, 
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be comipied from their infancy." Uut, as lie •.iy> cl&c- 
where, " to ipcak (ilainly my real tentimcnt% I muM freely 
own that as long as thcro is any pro|>Cfty, and while money 
is the sundard of all other thin;^, I cannot think that a 
nation can be governed vithcr jusdy or liapiiily." > 

i 7- T/it dturiptioH fi/ Ulofiti. Agrkullim anj Trade. 

It is exactly in litis communiHiic apiiit lliat I'lato, from 
whose /ttfuNK so much of the Ulofia is drawn, suggests 
the altolition of private proiwrly, and forbids altogether llic 
use of money. Uul before commenting further upon the 
KI>irit of the work, let us glance at the second Imok, and 
»cc how the commonwealth of Utopia was governed. At 
the very outset we have a dcwription of the country iisclf, 
which is divided among fifty-fuur cllicn. Hut ciiy life i* 
not allowed to predoiniruio nt the expense of nir^d life, 
r>iT v\eTy one ii tnitted tu know <H>n)elhirig of agriculture, 
and thu* receives what hc are jusi liugirming to see ii 
t-cty needful lo^.iy, a so:ind a:;ri<:tiltiirnl edui.-ilion. This 
feature was of course introduced by More as a protest 
against the decay of agTicidiurc in his time, as comjured 
with i>asloral induMry. lie docs not, however, dwell long 
upon this point, hut i^pc* on to speak nhnul ihc tnwDs more 
[larticubrly— how carefully and be.iutifidly they .ire laid 
out : " the streets are twenty feel broad ; tlieru he g.irdeu.s 
behind all their houses; anil llicy cultivate their gardens 
with great ore, so lh.it tliey have liolh vines, fruits, herbs, 
and flowers in them ; and all is so well ordered and finely 
kept, that I never s.iw g.-iri]ens anywhere that were both 
M fruitful and so beautiful as theirs. So that l>e who 

■ Ultfia, p. Sj. 
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founded their town seems to have taken care of nothing 
more than of their gardens." 

Leaving this delightful rus in urde, Hythloday 8|)eaks 
next about the magistrates — how thirty families choose every 
year a Syphogrant or Philarch, and over every ten of these 
is an Archphilarch, while at the head of the State is a 
Prince, who is prince for life, *' unless he is removed upon 
suspicion of some design to enslave the people." 

We hear next about their trades and manner of life, and 
this constitutes for us an important section, as showing 
More in the light of a social reformer. First of all in- 
dustries comes agriculture, *' which is so universally under- 
stood among them that no ])crson, either man or woman, 
is ignorant of it ; they arc instructed in it from their child- 
hood partly by what they learn at school, and partly by 
])ractice." More certainly understood a point which is 
commonly forgotten among modern nations (and especially 
England) eager to devclope manufacturing industries ; 
namely, that a steady home market is more valuable than 
a foreign one, and that of home markets the steadiest is 
afforded by a prosperous agricultural class. 

]]ut ** besides agriculture, which is so common to them 
all, every man has some peculiar trade to which he applies 
himself, such as the manufacture of wool or flax, masonry, 
smith's work, or carpjnter's work; for there is no sort of 
work that is in groat esteem among them." And now 
comes the great social reform that lies at the root of all 
the other reforms of which the Utopia treats — the reform 
of idleness. Moreover, this reform is particularly interesting 
to us to-day, because it deals at the same time with the 
limitation of the hours of labour. **The chief, and almost 
the only, business of the Syphogrants is to take care that no 

K 
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man may live idle« but that every one may follow his trade 
diligently : yet they do not wear themselves out with con- 
tinued toil from morning to night, as if they were beasts 
of burden (which as it is indeed a heavy slaver)*, so it is 
everywhere the common couree of life among all mechanics 
except the Utopians), but they, dividing the day and night 
into twenty-four hours, ap|K>int ftix of these for work, three 
of which arc before dinner and three after. Then they sup, 
an«l at eight oVluck, coimting from noon, go to IkiI and 
sleep eight hours." 

i B. The Six'JfoHrs JJny. 

Now of course More knew that s\\c\\ a radical reform 
as a Six-Hours Working Day would meet with violent 
op|>osition, not only from thoHc who were interested in 
maintaining tlie loni;est hourn for labour, but alsu from 
those who honestly liclieveti (an many do to^^.iy) that su< h 
a hmitation would have dinastrfiUH efleels ui»on indtifitr)'. 
So he jwomptly meets all objections. "Now the time 
ap|K>ii>tcd for laliour \% to bo narrowly examined ; other- 
wiic you may imagine that since there arc only six hour^ 
ap]iointed fur work, they may fall under a scarcity of 
necessary provi^ion^ Ihit it is so far from l>eing true 
that this time is not suflkicnt for su|)pl)ing them with 
plenty of all thin^^s (either necessary or convenient), that 
it is rather loo much. And this you will easily ap;»rehcnd 
if you consider how ^Tcat a pan of all other nations is 
• I »itc idle, rirst, women ;;ener.illy do little, wlio a-e the 
lulf of mankind ;' and if some few women arc diiic^ent their 

' The phenomenon of rs.ina!c comjKii'.ion in ilic l.iliour niArkct *«'«^ 
unknown in the ftiitccnih century i ami More »cemt lo forget that 
r*wufk it an iut|>ortant item. 
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husbands are idle. Then, consider the great company of 
idle priests; add to these all rich men, chiefly those that 
have estates in land, who are called noblemen and gentle- 
men, together with their families made up of idle personsi 
that are kept more for show than use.^ Add to these all 
those strong and lusty beggars, that go aliout pretending 
some disease in excuse for their begging; and upon the 
whole account, you will And that the numl>cr of those, 
by whose labours mankind is supplied, is much less than 
you perhaps imagined."*'' As a matter of fact to-day, barely 
one (piartcr of the i)opulation are engaged in production of 
any kind, whether of necessaries or luxuries. 

1 This plicnonicnon \n not unknown to-day ; nor is the next | snd w« 
hAvc aho 988,718 paupers (in 1890) whose work, such as it it, b by no 
mcan% prouiAlilc. 

' The foUowin^ fi^^urcH are a iilrikinf; confirmation of More*s sIaIc- 
nieiit. Tiicy arc npriMlucofl from an analysis of the census for 1881 
(for l'*n;;)an«l nn<l Wnli'H fltt/y) made by my friend Mr. Thoouu Illing^ 
worlh of llrntirurd, Yorkn, and privately printed by him. 

I. JVishu'irSt i. c. persons en(;a};c<l in af*riculturc, in aii 
kindn of manurncturiiif; industrie<(, in mine^, buildings, 
furnilurc*mnkin}^, iS:c.| ^:c 

a. Pcah'fs^ Ex^ftanj^i-rs^ mid Phtrihuhn^ !. c. nil shop* 
kccpen, mefchantx, dealers in animals, or in drinks, or 
itmii, i\C«| ^c* ••• t<« ••• ..t ••. ... 

3. Persons cn;;a^c<l in (oinuyance of men, goods, ftnd 
meHsa^^cs and in maintenance of fDadsi 

4. riv/cssiofial (hsx: clerical, lc{;al, music, miscel* 
laneoits ; aUo kinkers and accounlnnts 

5. Cirth-nimfHt Si'rvtW, local and national ... ... 

6. /W/*'i//V M:rvants, i^c, &:c 

7* indt'fimti ••• ft* t«t ... *•. .«« 

8. Unoc^'itpitJ or 9icihprfkhi(th*€ class— persons returned 

by projKrty, rank, and not by occupation, young children, 

ftnd okl people over sixty-five years of age 

Total 15,974,439 
The ratio of producers it only i to 4*44 of the popuUliga. 
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But More would even cut down employment in mere 
luxuries, for he says immediately : " Then consider how few 
of those who work are employed in labours of real service ; 
for we who measure all things by money give rise to many 
lnule% that arc both vain and sui)crfluous and serve only to 
support riot and luxury. l*or if those who work were em* 
ployed only in such things as the conveniences of life rcciuire, 
there would be stich an abundance of ihcm that the prices of 
them would so sink, that tradesmen could not l>e maintained 
by tlieir gains ; if all those who Ial*our alK>ut useless things 
were set to more i>roritable employments, and if all they 
that languish out their lives in sloth and idleness (cycry one 
of whom consumes as much as any two of the men that 
are at work) were forced to lal>our, you may easily imagine 
that a small pro|)ortion of time would serve for doing all 
that is either necessary, profitalilo, or pleasant to nunkind, 
especially while pleasure is kept wiihin due hounds." 

No doubt the advocates of ;!in ]Ci;;ht-Ilour Day will 
eagerly fasten u|K)n these words of M ore's, and we cannot 
blame them for so doin^. Still nmrc eagerly, no doulit, 
will they welcome the following argument in favour of the 
supposition that the working-classes ((»f today) will ulili/e 
the leisure time gained by shorter work (or self-improvement 
and general culture : "And sometimes a nieehanic, that so 
employs his leisure hours, as to make a considerable ad* 
vancement in learning, is eased from l>eing a tradesman and 
ranked among their learned men. Out of these they choose 
their ambassadors, their priests their magistr.ues, and the 
Prince himself." Wa« Thomas More in his witty way 
casting a prophetic glance into the future, and foretelling 
the combined effects of the Eight Hours Dill and tl>e 
University Extension Movement? 
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Finally, as to that much misused shibbolcthi the ** dignity 
of labour." Docs More say anything very grand about it? 
I do not think he docs, though he shows a distinct advance 
upon Plato, in whose eyes work, at any rate manual work, 
was only despised and disliked. More ennobles manual 
work, because it is the common duty of all; but he docs 
not talk nonsense about tlie " dignity " connected therewith, 
looking upon it rather as a necessary means to a far liighcr 
end — the culture of the mind. I'or ** the magistrates never 
engage the people in unnecessary labour, since the chief 
end of the constitution is to regulate labour by the 
necessities of the public, and to allow all the people as 
much time as is necessary for the improvement of their 
minds, in which t/tcy think the happincsi of ii/t coMsisis^ 

§ 9. Ovcr-PopHlatioH and the Land Question. 

And now we come to two more (juestions that cannot 
fail to interest us deeply when we consider their bearing in 
modern life^the question of over-population and of land. 
We believe, in regard to the first, that More was the first 
to recogni/e that the question is not one of the quantity, 
but of the locality of population. For it is impossible that 
r>irAi)opulation can occur in the world generally. It never 
has occurred before, though we have had thousands of 
years in which to sec its effects. What h.is occurred has 
been tlie over-i)opulation of a district, and the consequent 
shifting of centres of population from one country to another, 
and this has been going on ever since the world began. 
More was wise enough not to advocate any precautionary 
measures against mere increase : but points out the simple 
remedy of transference — not emigration in the modem sense 
— from one locality to another. **They supply cities that 
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do DOC increase so fast, from others that breed faster.*' It 
is not till there is a *^g€H€rai inatast atfcr iht ivhoU ishnd^^ 
that emigration is resorted to, but '* then they draw a number 
of their citi/ens out of the several towns and send them 
over to the neighbouring continent." 'i*hc modern system 
of emtgrationi under which the best and strongest are 
induced to go away beyond seas, while the weak, unhealthy, 
and criminal are left behind, would have repelled him at 
once by its absurdity.' Nor does the modern system of 
Un<Jowncrsl)ii» fmd much favour in More's eyes. S|Kaking 
of a nation refusing to admit immigrants from Utopia, and 
the con>cquent iios^ibility of war arising from such refusal, 
he remarks : ^ For they account it a very just cause of war 
for a nation to hinder others from i)0sscssing a part of that 
soil of which they nuke no use, but which is suffcrcl to lie 
idle and uncultivated ; since every man has by the law of 
nature a right to such a waste portion of tiie earth as is 
necessar)' for his subsistence." 

Such are the main |>oints that attract our attention on the 
social side of the Utopia, There are, of course, many other 
points of interest, such as the contempt of gold and jewels, 
the treatment of slaves, and : o forth. There is a suggestive 
passage about the Utopian moral philoso)>hy which places, 
*'if not the whole, yet the chief part of a nun's h.ippineis 
in pleasure ; and, what nuiy seem more strange, tliey make 
use of arguments even from religion, for the siij>i)ort of that 
opinion so indulgent to pleasure.** Hut the word pleasure 
is used in a high moral and xsthctical sense here, and 
diflerent sorts of pleasures are exprei^sly distinguished,' and 

^ I camKK help referring llic reader, if he duet not know the }».i%vice 
Almdy, lo the concloding ptgci of John Law's story of Ct^aim Ij^k 
\m UlmstrmuoQ of this. 

* U90fU^ p. laa. 
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in fact, '* this is their notion of pleasure ; they think that 
no man's reason can carry him to a truer idea of them, 
unless some discovery from Heaven should inspire him 
with sublimcr notions." Tl)e remainder of the book is 
taken up with an account of their slaves, marriage custoinsi 
justice, law, military discipline, and religi<m, the details of 
which can best bo seen by the reader himself at his leisure. 
Though these subjects take up a large portion of the latter 
half of the work, they are hardly for us so profoundly interest- 
ing as the concluding passages,^ in which the accent of the 
true social reformer rings out clear and unmistakably. 

§ 10. The Injustice 0/ our Society. 

'' Thus I have described to you, as particularly as I could, 
the constitution of that commonwealth, which I do not 
only think the best in the world, but indeed the only 
commonwealth that truly deserves the name. In .nil other 
places it is evident that, while ix:ople talk of a commonwealth, 
every man only seeks his own we.dth ; but there, where no 
man has any property, all men zealously pursue the good of 
the public. ... In other commonwealths Q\ct^ man knows 
that unless he provides for himself, how flourishing soever 
tlie commonwealth may be, he must die of hunger, so that 
he sees the necessity of preferring his own concerns to the 
public" And, in truth, does it not seem extraordinary that 
in a modern state, how flourishing soever it may be in 
nominal wealth, many men do literally die of hunger or 
live out a life of miserable half-starvation in the midst of 
plenty, nay even of "over-production"? But the cause 
of that again is touched upon immediately by More, in a 
fine passage upon the unequal distribution of toil and 

' 6V(>//<f, p. 16a, sc|q. 
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reward,' and viion the njintkc of ihc whok received 
tjrUcm. "I voold fbUlf bcu inj nun compare ihc 
jitttice that b anong ibc Utopiam vith that of all oihcr 
natKww, uaong wttooi majr I perish if 1 icc ui)-thing 
that looks cither like josikc or c^uiif. For what justice 
n there in this that a noUcman, a £olil«ni(h, a hanker, 
or an/ other ntaa, that citlicr docs oothtnj; at all, or 
It Iwit is cni|ilo]rc«l in iltin^ lltat arc of no uk to the 
poblic, »hoald live in i;rcai luxury and tjilcmlour ujwn what 
is lo ill actiuinxl; and a mean man— a cjilcr, a smith, or a 
ploushman — that works lurdcr crvn ilun the l>ca«is iticm- 
•elvei^ and is em|4o]rcd in labours so nc«.-%<ar)' that no 
commoowcaltli coald hokl out a year without ihvin, c.in 
onljr cam so pooralivclihoo'l, ar.ll muM LaiI tn niiMrralilc 
a life liat iIk comliiion of ihc Ik3>I) if much bviicr ilan 
theirs? f-'ur ai the hcaMs do nut woik so co:)M;ini])-, so 
ihey feed almmt as well and wiili ihoTl- iiIca^iK-. ami have 
no anxiety about wlat is lu omc; vliilc tlic^c men arc 
deprc**c«l by a boai-n and fruiilirn ctiij.lnjnn.-nt, nml loi- 
mcntcd with the aj>|>rchcn»inn% u( w.^nt in iIkit old a^o ; 
since that which ihcy ;;<.i by ihv.t <la;iy l.iiwur dov^ Uit 
maintain them at ]ircv.'nl, and i« ibn>u.i^il at f.iM at it 
comci in, and ihetc n n'>ovcT|.lu* left tu lay '.i|> for old a^c." 
So other words could dc'Cfbc more accurattly ar.d 
sympathetically the lot of the onlin.iry lalxmnn^ in.,n of 
today. Anil yet the labourer of lu-ilay 14 far Utitr off 
than his prcdcceswn of li/iy yi-ars a^o, ihou^ih nui bttitr cff 
than those of the last century, n'..\i>; Ih-Iow liic ord.nar}- ran«% 
of labour there arc the i:>ouundi o( paj;<rt, of swcaicn' 
viaims of agricultnnl bbourcrt whoso plight 11 even worse 
than More dcpiacd. More wrote more ilan ihrce hundred 
yean a^ and the world of labour has not become much 
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happier since then. His words arc as true to-day as ever, 
perhaps even truer than when he wrote them. For it is 
still true that "after the public has reaped all the advantage 
of their service, and they come to be oppressed with age» 
sickness, and want, all their labours and the good they have 
done is forgotten, and all the recompense given them is 
that they are left to die in great misery.'* And is it not 
Miill true that *'the richer sort are often endeavouring to 
bring the hire of labourers lower'*? though it must be said 
that they do not attempt to do so, as More accused them 
then, by making laws directly for that purpose* 

It may not be true again, as More declares almost pas- 
sionately, that governments are merely '* a conspiracy of the 
rich," to oppress the poor and get as much work out of 
them as possible ; but it is certain that to-day the poor man 
h.is very little voice in the management of affairs, and that, 
there is one law for the rich and another for the poor. But 
More, true social reformer as he was, hardly hoped that 
tilings could be otherwise, nor indeed would he have seen 
any reason today to alter the closing words of his essay : 
*' There arc numy things," he says with a mournful accent, 
'*that I rather wish than expect to see followed in our 
governments." 

§ II. Afore as a Sociai Reformer. 

These are the last words of the Utopia. More was too 
wise to expect much, if any, result from a merely literary 
effort like his own ; for, being so wise, he knew how little 
literature influences life. He was a social reformer at 
heart; but he did not attempt, knowing how hopeless in 
Henry VIII.'s reign such an attempt would be, to carry 
out his schemes into practice. All he could do was to 
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state the problems of his time as he saw them ; and surely 
that in itself was worth doing. 

Merely to have stated and examined the problems was 
something ; but the author of the Ulopia went further, and 
tried to give a solution of them, or, at least, to hold up an 
ideal to which man might look, and looking, gain fresh 
hopes. Social injustice, religious intolerance, political 
tyranny were ramjant when he wrote ; but the spirit of tiic 
new learning was shedding light u|>on the dark places of 
the earth, and, guided by it, Thomas More tried half 
fancifully, half earnestly, but f|uite syni|»atheticaliy, as Plato 
had done so many centuries before, to put before the world 
a beautiful dieatn, yet something which might be more than 
a dream if ni-nn would only have it so. 

His Viofia lias l>cen called (by a socialist), ** the first 
monument of modern Socialism." That is true; for it lias 
the keynote of the New Kra ntnnin^' through it uninin- 
takably. llut of course it iKarH the marks of the iK:ri(Kl 
in mhich it was written. It occu])ics, as it were, a i»osition 
intermediate between IMato ami .St. .Simon, sharing the 
licautiful itlealism of the ancient, and iiuliraiiiig the *' organ- 
ized industry" of the modern. **The philosophy of the 
eighteenth centur)* was rcvolulionar)* ; tli.it of the nineteenth 
must be the work of or^ani/aiion," says St. Simon ; and the 
organization of society fur common social happiness is uhat 
the Utopia foreshaoowed. It is .in advance on PUto, 
because the arisiocratic comniunion ui ihc Ktt'uNU l.as 
gi%'cn way to a commojiweallh of e«iiial>, a ** jjcuple's siaie/* 
in which the govcrnnicnt is elective, though ioci.il arrange* 
ments are still a matter of state regulation. Coinmuniim, 
however, is still there, being in fact a result of the Christian 
influence so prominent in More's thought in all dc|>artmeiits 
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of life But it is a Christian Communism, for he agreed with 
his friend Erasmus, who declared that ** the true Christian 
should regard his property as the common property of all,** 
for '* Christian charity knows nothing of private property.** 
We have, in fact, in the Utopia^ a Christian version of 
Plato's Republic^ adapted to the new social order, a version 
in which the ancient and modem forms of thought are seen 
to coalesce. 

§ 1 2. Tin * Utopia * and its Author. If is rise andfalL 

The publication of the Utopia marked out More as one 
of the foremost leaders of the new learning in Europe. 
Printed and published, as it was, on the Continent, and 
being written in Kitin, then an ahnost universal language 
among the cultured, the book escaped the insularity and 
insignitkance that might have been its fate if it had come 
out only in ICngland. ICven the personality of its author — 
the fiiend of ICrasmus and other leading scholars of the 
day, who had frcipicntly crossed the Channel as a iK>litical 
emissary — was fairly familiar to many of his more dis- 
tinguished readers. And for us there remains Holbein's 
IK)rirait of him.* "The keen, irregular face, the gray 
restless eye, the thin mobile lips, the tumbled brown hair, 
the careless gait and dress, as they remain stamped on the 
canvas of Holbein, picture the inner soul of the man, his 
vivacity, his restless all-devouring intellect, his keen and 
ever-restless wit, the kindly half-sad humour that drew its 
strange veil of laughter and tears over the deep tender 
reverence of the soul within." 

After the iiublication of the Utopia^ though not in conso* 

^ Green, II. 97. It it a pity that the description just quoted is spoiled 
by the double adject i vet that precede nearly every noun. 
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qaence of it, More's rise was rapid and successful. He 
had indeed been knighted in 15149 and sworn a member 
of the Privy Council. He was, as we saw, repeatedly sent 
•on missions to the Low Countries, and was for some time 
stationed at Calais as agent for the negotiations carried on 
by Wolsey with the court of France. In 15 19 he had to 
resign his private practice at the bar for ])olitical work, 
being made Treasurer of the Exchequer in 153 1, and 
Speaker of the Parliament in 1523. Hut in this Parliament 
an incident occurred which drew down u|K)n More's head 
the jealousy of the great Cardinal Wolsey, for owing to 
More's influence a money grant required by the Cardinal 
was refused. Ne%'ertheles.4, More retained the favour of 
Henry VIIL, who, in 1525, made him Chancellor of the 
Duchy of I«ancas(er, ami sparc<l no pains to attach him to 
the court Ihit More knew only too well the value of the 
favour of princes, es|K'cially of such a prince »is llcnry ; and, 
when his son-in-law Roper con{;ratiilate«i him on the King's 
visits to his house at Chclse.1, he reniarke<l merely — '* I find 
bis Grace my very good lord indeed ; and I believe he doth 
as regularly favour me as any sulijert within this realm. 
Howbeit, son Ro|)er, I may tell thee I have no cause to be 
|>roud thereof, for if my head would win him a castle in 
France, it should not fail to go." Henry VIII, however, 
teemed bent on favouring him, and when a successor had 
to be found for Wolsey in 1539, More was made Ix>rd 
Chancellor. This iiost he filled with singular rectitude, 
honesty, and ability, in a lime when it wns customary for 
judges to take bribes from suitors, and he held it for four 
years. 

But now came the burning cpiestion of Henry's divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon in order that he might marry Anne 
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Boleyn. We need not here go into the detaib of it ; 
suffice it to say that More found hiniself at variance with 
the King, and wisely asked leave to resign the Great Seal. 
His resignation was accepted on May loth, 1532. The 
loss of oHTice, unaccomjianied by the promised royal bounty, 
made More a poor man. Indeed his income did not reach 
more than ;^ioo a year, and his poverty became so 

1^ notorious, that the clergy in convocation oHered him a 

present of ^^3000. But this he peremptorily refused, and 
contented himself with reducing his establishment and 
living in a quieter way. Yet his home life remained as 
ha])py and as beautiful as ever, even in these comparatively 
reduced circumstances, and Erasmus has given us a 
charming picture of his household at Chelsea. *' More has 
built near London, upon the Thames, a modest yet com* 
modious mansion. There he lives surrounded by his 
numerous family, including his wife, his son, and his son's 
wife, his three daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
grandchildren. There is not any man living so affectionate 
to his grandchildren as he, and he loveth his old wife as if 
she were a girl of fifteen. Such is the excellence of his 
disix)sition that whatsoever hapi)eneth that could not be 
helped, he is as cheerful and as well pleased as though the 
best thing possible had been done. In More's house you 
would say thnt Plato's Academy was revived again ; only, 
whereas in the Academy the discussions turned upon 
geometry and the power of numbers, the house at Chelsea is 
a vcriiable school of Christian religion. In it is none, man 
or woman, but readcth or studieth the liberal arts ; yet is 
their chief care of piety. There is never any teen idle; 
the head of the house governs it, not by a lofty carriage 
and oft rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable manners. 
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Evoiy member it busy in his place, i)erronning his duly 
with alacrity, nor is sober mirth wanting/' 

nut this quiet and homely life was not to last much 
longer. More was too great a man to be ignored, and 
when he dared to refuse the King's direct invitation to l>e 
present at the coronation of Anne Ik>]eyn, he was at once 
marked out for royal venfjenncc. His enemies were 
ini^tigated to attack him, and he was even summoned before 
the Pri%'y Council to answer a charge of taking bribes. 
Of course this attempted charge failed utterly. Then a bill 
was brought before Parliament accusing a certain nun, 
Elizabeth Ilarton, of seditious lanj^ungc, and implicatin;^ 
More and FiNher as her nrcomplircs. lUit this second 
attem]>t also f.nlcd utterly as f.ir as the charge of treason 
was concerned ; and so the fpicsiion of the Kin^^'s marriage 
was brought up onco ag.iin. lUit nothing could make 
More approve of this iuiir»n, and though llic <:hnr^'c wa^ for 
the lime droppc 1, he knew well that his doom was at hantl. 
•• U'hat i^ j>ost|>one«l is not drf»ppcd, M-'^." he said sadly in 
answer to his dau;;]:lcr's congratulations on this second 
c>cape from the toils of the l.iw and the Kin;;; ar.d his 
words were soon proved to he only loo true. The Act of 
Su[)rcmary was passed in 15.^. •'^*^d More was •'cnt for to 
I«amlieth to take the oa*h dorl.irin:; tlic King to l»e head of 
the Church. He rcfuscil, and was thrown into the 'J'ower, 
where he was kept in close confmeuieni for more than a 
year. Th^n he was hrou:;ht to a mo<k trial, and by 
the false witness of Rich, the solicitor-general, was con- 
demned to death. Within a week he was excctitcd, on the 
7th of July, 1 535, and his liead was fixed on Ixmdon Urtdi^e. 
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His last moments are thus described by his son-in-law. 
Roper, in language so chaste and touching that I can do 
no better than simply reproduce it hcre.^ 

" And so he was brought by Master Lieutenant out of 
the Tower, and from thence led towards the place of exe- 
cution, where, going up the scafTold, which was so weak 
that it was ready to fall, he said to Master Lieutenant — * I 
pray you, I pray you. Master Lieutenant, see me safe up, 
and for my coming down let me shift for myself.' Then 
desired he all the people thereabouts to pray for him, and 
to bear witness with him that he should then sufler death 
in and for the faith of the Holy Catholic Church. Which 
done, he kneeled down, and after his prayers said, he 
turned to the executioner, and with a cheerful countenance 
spake unto him — ' Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not 
afraid to do thine oflke, my neck is very short Take 
heed therefore thou strike not awry for saving thine 
honesty.' So passed Sir Thomas >rore out of this world 
to God, upon the very same day in which himself had most 
desired. Soon after whose death came intelligence thereof 
to the Emperor Charles; whereupon he sent for Sir 
Thomas Eliote, our English ambassador, and said unto 
him — 'My Lord Ambassador, we understand that the 
King your master hath put his faithful servant and grave 
wise counsellor, Sir Tliomas More, to death.' Whcrcunto 
Sir Thomas ICliote answered that he understood nothing 
thereof. * Well/ said the ICm|»eror, * it is very true, and 
this will we say, that if we had been master of such a 
servant, of whose doings ourselves have had these many years 
no small experience, we would rather have lost the best ciiy in 
our dominions than have lost such a worthy counsellor/ '' 

' Tk€ Lift of Sir Thomas Mort^ P* 55* Lumby't edition. 
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I. JOHN WESLEY. 

§ I. The Eighietnth Century. 

LiiTLE more than a century 'and a half again intervenes 
between the death of More and the birth of Wcslcy» but it 
was a century that saw the death of mcdia:valism and the 
birth of the modern spirit, whether for better or worse. Wc 
have seen the first awakening of the modern spirit in the 
Utopia^ and we can trace it throughout the great disputes 
which agitated the seventeenth century. These disputes 
were not, as in the former, two i)criods of which we have 
spoken, questions of social or economic so much as of 
religious and political interest. The attitude of religious 
freedom of thought and political freedom of action so 
noticeable in the Utopia had developed into the impatience 
of an Established Church, and the struggle against an 
absolute monarchy, that occupied the makers of English 
history in the days of the Stuarts. These struggles had in 
their natural course divided Englishmen, more or less 
broadly, into two great parties — the Whigs and the Tories 
-~of whom the first represented the desire for political 
freedom and government by Parliamenti not by a monarcb» 
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while the second recalled the old mcdixval belief (however 
modified it might be) that constitutional and social airange- 
ments are not nutters of expediency so much as part of a 
divinely-constituted order. The Whigs believed in Parlia- / 
mcot as representing, not the wisdom of the nation as a whole 
but the concentrated wisdom of its leaders. They did not 
perhaps believe so much in the freedom of the citi/cn to 
act, sficaki and believe as he pleased, as in the expediency 
of consulting the leaders of the nation in governing the 
nation, and in the cxi>cdicncy of tolerating modes of 
thought (as in Nonconformity) to which opposition might 
be dangerous, or at least unadvisablc. The Tories had, 
during the days of the Civil Wars, upheld stoutly the theory 
of the divine right of the king to rule, and of a visible 
adhesion to Christian principles implied in an Established 
Church, liut, unfortunately for their theories, the Stuarts 
whom they succeeded in restoring showed that the ruler by 
divine right might be hostile to the national religion, and 
the Tories had to make their choice. They had to bow to 
cxijcdiency, and renounce their king in the Revolution of 
1688. From this renunciation of principles they never 
really recovered, and it was ein])hasi/.ed still more when in 
1714 they had to adopt the Whig principles of exi>ediency 
once again in accepting a foreign Hanoverian king, who 
did not even pretend either to care for his new kingdom, 
or to understand its language and ideas. 

Now such an unhappy conflict of ideals as this, a conflict 
iKtwecn adherence to a rightful king and a diunely-instituted 
church, could not fail to have a disastrous eflect, not only 
upon the ideal which had been given u^s but upon tluit 
which hid triumphed. And so it was in this case. For a 
lime the power of high thought anil devoted work was loa 
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imong the /Torv/party ; who, aAcr all, represented quite 
half the nation. No lon ger being able to follow t heir. 
jolitical ))rincir)lcs. liicy ceased t o care for Jjhcir religjoiis- 



-^^Inali PftliP^^I ^^^^^^"^gg seemed ta.ransr roligions decay ; 
the great ciucstions of the seventeenth century no longer 
agitated men's llioughts or spurred them to noble actfons ; 
the heroic figures of the great struggle between King and 
People had departed, and nothing seemed left but to 
acquiesce in the course of history and to let events have 
their way. 

!ra-ih4&~xUtc_ of feeling wc may not unnaturally ascribe 
the lack of elevation, the du lln^^^s ^^ir^^ ness. and b r utality, 
tliat '^^^"1 to rhnrnrV^'-'^^ *^^ pigUt/^pnth mntury^ in cp.>^ 
of a veneer of literary polish and the glamour of an artificial 
culture. And the fairly general material pr osperity.thxit is 
rharnrtpr j »itic of this ccntur y,_[iifUicn£cdJ>y'no-great mental 
_^or moral Ht ijn ulus, served only to acce ntuate the co aiso 
content and nicrely_scnsual happiness of jha..nalioa at- 
large, it in not that the eighteenth century was particularly 
^woric than tt|;cj« before or after it, for all ages are very much 
the samoi ami you can always make out a period to be a 
iloiigh of m rthd vice if you only look at certain features 
of it, U w-xHiUl be perfectly easy, for instance, if wc only 
lookcil in m«Hlcm London at the side of life depicted in 
cl&nic^^l R\M\K by Juvenal or Petronius Arbiter, to prove 
that tho W<ni^lv^Hth century a.d. was little, if at all, better 
than K\\^ «Wit There i» hardly a vice or crime of Rome 
that ct>nM Vw^^ W^<ly •>« paralleled from the records of 
the kvir txWiH^ ^n>< the appearance of the streets, of our 
own T^i^iJi, M\\ U\o law courts and the streets are only 
the mrkxx ytfCm'ki^ ( il» ^'cpths are in all ages remarkably 
alike. SV) -y <t fr VSv^ that the eighteenth century was extra- 
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mliiiariljr brutal or sensual, but that it was so c xtraord in* 
arOj lacking on the moral, religious, and_ spntixncntal side 
of life. To make mj meaning clearer, 1 should perhaps say 
ralher that, whereas to-day we have any amount of scnti- 
mentt good and bad, wise and foolish, in dnily life, coupled 
with almost as much vice and folly as in the previous 
century, in the reign of the first two Georges the vice and 
toSij were unrelieved .by any sentiment. As for the force 
of religion, which really seems to be a factor in modem 
life, even if it be of a somewhat gushing type, it was 
practically dead under the early Hanoverians. The royal 
ciample was not calculated to revive it, even though the 
bare form was preserved. It was the custom, certainly, to 
have prayers said daily in the palace ; but they were per- 
formed by two parsons in a room next to the Queen's 
dressing-room while she was at her toilet, the door being open 
only "enough for those jarsons to think we may hear, and 
shut enough that we may not hear quite so much — those 
creatures pray so loud we cannot hear one's self sinrak." ' 
As for the kings, George I. and George II. alike, their 
profligacy was so notorious that they did not care to conceal 
it The first had shut up hi^ wife in the lonely Castle of 
Ahlden on the Liincburger Haidc, thirty miles from Han- 
over, and lived among his mistresses in uninterrupted 
pleasures. The second was on good terms with his Queen, 
but only because she allowed him toj detail the beauties of 
his' bvourites into her diplomatically unofTendcd ears, for 
she cared so little for him hcrKlf that even her daughter 
could renurk openly, upon the retirement of Lady SuHblk, 

» CC "Th« Death of LonI lUrfty,** a dramatic ftkclch included in 
Jlmtft memoin, and quoted by Mn. Oliphant in her //ut^rktii 
Sktkkett |k 31. 
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one of the numerous royal flames : '' I wish with all my 
heart that he (the King) would take somebody else, that 
mamma might be a little relieved from the ennui of seeing 
him always in her room." 



§ 2. Religion and Social Life, 

In rclig io", ^hc ^^''^n of '^ Mritanism had lonpf bee 
arf d no ^^bncp** '^^^ nny h^M npnn *^** ma«t?!i >f the peop le. 
Even the Archbishop of Canterbury said in his charge of 
j^ J738 (the year, by the way, when Wesley first began itinerant__/\ 
preaching), '*An open and professed disregard to religion I 
is become, through a variety of unhappy causes, a dis- / 
tinguishing character of the present age. This evil is grown / 
to a great height in the metropolis of the nation ; is daily 
spread through every part of it ; and, bad in itself as this 
can be, must of necessity bring all others after it. Indeed 
it has already brought in such dissoluteness and contempt 
of princi|)le in the highest part of the world, and such 
profligate intemperance and fearlessness of committing crimes 
in the lower, as must, if this torrent of impiety stop not, 
become absolutely fatal. And God knows, far from stopping, 
it receives frum the ill design of some persons, and the 
inconsideratcncss of others, a continual increase. Christi* 
anity is now ridiculed and railed at with very little reserv 
and the teachers of it without any at alL"<^n^ee 
teachers of it," at any rate the domestic clergy, had sunk 
extraordinarily low. The chaplain was thought a fit mate 
for a lady's-maid, ate only at the second table, and wai 
expected to lend a hand to carry his patron to bed at night 
after the wine bottles had been emptied, while turning aeon 
veniently deaf ear to the blasphemy and oaths, which flowc 
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in those days as freely as the wine.' In facti Christianity, 
ta spirit and in deed, was practically ignored, and in his 
preface to the Anahf^ (1736) Uishop lUitlcr wrote : '* It is 
come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many 
persons that Christianity is not so much a subject of inquiry, 
bat that it is now at krngth discovered to be fictitious." 

The roa ss^of^he people, then, was untouched by re 
fieeling. That in itself does not mean very much, for we 
doabi whether the mass of the people to-day is touched by 
it to any great extent Dut in the last century the whole 
mind of the people was cairse and brutal. Immorality, 
of course, exists among us to-day, but in that age it existed 
in a iarmorc open and unblushing form. The profligacy of 
the King and his Court set an example which the rest of 
the nation easily followed. The polished Chesterfield 
writing, strange though it may seem, with real i>atcmal 
<lcvotion to his son in Pans, gives his cightccn-year-old 
pupil direct and unhesitating injunctions as to the choice of 
hb mistresses. In fact, he concludes, "the gallantry of 
high life, though not strictly justifiable, carries at least no 
external marks of infamy alx>ut it ; neither the heart nor 
the constitution is corrui»tcd by it ; and manners fn^ssiMy 
mre imfrvtfd.^* This, however, is not remarkable at a time 
when the King himself was sulking like an extremely ill- 
>red bear because he had to leave Ins favourite mistress, 
Madame von Walmoden (afterwards Countess of Varmouth\ 
•n Hanover, while he returned for the winter to England, or 
jrhen the Queen was calmly advised by \Valix>le to supply 
tier royal husband with a fresh mistress, I^dy Tankcr^ille, 
''a safe fool,^ to balance, during his stay in this country, 
he attractions of the German concubine. 

^ > Ct OU{iliaBt*t f/iit^rUai Sk.iik^i, aiKl lliackcray't £iM#W. 
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Besides gallant profligacy, gambling was then, as now, one 
of the chief amusements of the higher circles of society. 
I^ecky tells us that ** Chief Justice Kenyon in 1796 de- 
livered a charge in which he dwelt upon the scandalous 
gambling of faro which was carried on at the houses of 
some ladies in high society, lie threatened to send them 
to the pillory if they were convicted before him. In the 
following year Lady Buckinghamshire and two other ladies 
of position were, in fact, condemned, not indeed to the 
pillory, but to ixiy ^50 each for illegal gambling. It was 
proved that they had gaming parties by rotation in each 
other's houses and sat gambling till three or four in the 
morning."^ Of course, the nineteenth century is by no 
means blameless in this res|)cct, but at least the Government 
docs not now, as was the case then, encourage a taste for 
gambling by multiplying public lotteries. From the same 
author we catch another gh'mpsc of the fashionable amuse- 
ments of the day, of which Victor Hugo has given a 
pictures(iuc account in his novel, Vhommc gut r//. A club 
of young men of the up|)er classes, called *' the Mohawks," 
used to sally forth every night into the streets of London, 
in order to hunt the ])asscrs-by, to torture and to outrage 
them. '* Maidservants, as they opened their masters' doors, 
were waylaid, beaten, and their faces cut Matrons, enclosed 
in barrels, were rolled down steep and stony inclines. Watch- 
men were unmercifully beaten, and their noses slit«'* In 
fact the outrages upon the female |X)rtion of the community 
committed by the members of the Mohawks and other 
clubs were such as will not, in the present age, bear de* 
scription, and we doubt whether the Indian tribe from 
which this club in especial took its name would have 

" Lccky, iihtQty 0/ England in Ikt i^tk Cottiiry^ yoU IV, 
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turpaned them in inflicting wanton indignities. These 
things went on in the middle of Ix)ndon itself: in the 
coantnr the roads were equally unsafe owing to the attacks 

I of highwaymen. Horace Wal|)olc» writingiiwjri&jUCfiinarks : 

II *^opc is forccdjtib iityA>liIC >:cn,a t noon, as if on e .were 
U^om g to battle.^ 

'^ Such being the amusements of the u|)i)er classes, it can 
hardly be expected that those of the lower were much 
better. The habits of gambling and drinking were fast 
Attaining most evil proportions, especially in the case 
of gin-drinking. In 1C84 only 500,000 gallons of gin 
were diailled. Thirty years later the annual amount, 
without anything like a proportionate increaK of ix)pulation, 
had increased to a,ooo,ooo. Twenty years more, and it 
rose to 5,000,000 gallons; and in 1749 it was calculated 
that there were 1 7,000 private gin-shops in Ix>n(lon alone. 
7*he brutal s|iorts of bull-liaiting, bear-baiting, and cock* 
fighting formed the delight of all claJtJKrs. In fact, there 
was all the brutality of the nineteenth century '— i)erl)aps 
more — with none of its redeeming features. Ix)\e of art 
or literature, as such, there was none in the middle and 
lower classes ; morals and religion were almost a dead 
letter ; and, to sum up, there was a general lack of any 
elevated or noble sentiment 

' We MttU not forcct the numcrou* l>niUl tportt— tuch at fb«« 
kvMlag, pigeon -fthoolini*, ami pri<c-ri|«liiin|*"iAliich Mill Hourith Among 
M lo-<U]r ; nor UiovUl we omit the records of the polict^ouru in caict 
of wUe-bcftting ami cnieU/ to children and animalt,— only a imalt 
proportkMi of whkh ever become known,— in comparing the eighteenth 
and aiactcenth ccntunet. 
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§ 3. T/ic Eptvorth Parsonage. 

This is, at least, the dark side of the eighteenth ccnturjr, 
though that it was all as dark as this it would be ridiculous 
to assert. There must have been more than one parsonage 
besides Kpworth to a(Tord a picture of pure, simple, and 
God-fearing lives. But Epworth is the one which has been 
handed down, as it were, as fully and completely as possible, 
as the example of the home of an eighteenth-century 
ixirish priest. So to Epworth we will turn to discover the 
influences and surroundings among which grew up the great 
reformer of the eighteenth century. This parish is rather an 
isolated one, for it is cut off from its proper diocese, that of 
JJncoln, by the river Trent, and there were few neighbours 
with wlK>m the Wcslcys could associate on terms of sodal 
equality. But these circumstances caused the home influences 
of Epworth Rectory to impress themselves all the more 
strongly on John Wesley in his earlier years. He was bom on 
June lyih (O. S.) 1703, his father being the rector of the 
parish, an ofllcc he filled from 1696 to 1735. While yet a boy 
two events occurred, which, it is certain, left a very decided 
mark upon his subsequent thought. The first was the burning 
of the Rectory when the boy was six years old (1709), and 
when he was almost burned to death before he was rescued. 
It is not unnatural to connect this event with his sincere 
belief in the reality of hell-fire expressed in his sermons and 
revivalist addresses, or with his own proposed epitaph on 
himself as "a Brand plucked from the Burning." The 
second event of note was the occurrence of mysterious and 
hitherto unexplained noises of what would be now vulgarly 
called a " spiritualistic ^ character in the rector's house in 
the winter of 1715-16. It is probable that these curious 
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noisci were resfion^ilile for much of Wcslcy't readiness to 
believe in witclicraA, in the scrta bihlUae^ in possession hy 
cril spirits,^ and so forth* He quite Inrh'evcd, for instance, 
that the elements were controlled f(»r the convenience of his 
work, and that the miracle of tlie sun in tlie valley of 
Aplon was constartly repeated in a different form for his 
own benefit. ''The wind ke|»t oHT the rain while I was 
preaching. As soon as I ended, it began,"' he writes, 
quite bclievini; th«it the wind and rain were controlled 
on his lichalf, and ** incidents of the same kind I have 
seen abundance of times." 

Ilut, besitles these purely external cvcnt% we must 
specially notice the influence of his mother, who, more 
than any one else, is resjionsihle for the development of 
Methodism ; for it was from her teaching that John Wesley 
gained those ideas of metliod, of order and careful religious 
habits, the sense of an over-ruling Providence in human 
aiEiirs, ami of the supreme, allimiiortnnt inducnce of 
religion in (bily life, that afierwardn ho cliaractcri/cd his 
work. Mrn, Wesley used, for instance, to hoiil serious 
weekly conversations with each of her children se|>arately, 
6nd these, no doubt, suggestctl to John the idea of the 
class-meeting. His views on education, carried afterwards 
into practice at Kingswood school, were similarly based on 
his mother's methods of instruction. In fact, in few men 
has the m.iternal influence been so strongly and clearly 
marked in later life as in the case of Jo!m Wesley. 

' Ct hit rcmatk u]on the ca%c of .1 uonun kiIio wa% iiT*ul»ictl with 
6(«: "The plain ca«c i<, khc i* ttniKnUil hy an cvil vpinl ; yci, try 
all yo«r dnig^ over on<I over, hut at \<\\^\\\ it ^ill pi.^iiJy a|>{H*ar : 
*Tki« kind gocth not <>ui, Init l>y |'fa)cr ami fa^iinj;."* Cf. Canon 
Orcrton't /IVz/.j. |». 181. 

*/N»nM/, Juue a, 175S, ami cf. Ovcttuti't U\s/i/, p. il»2. 
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§ 4. " /< Fellow 0/ Lincoln:' 

As the boy grew older he was sent, early in the year 
1 7 14, to school at the Charterhouse, London, then under 
the hcad-mastcrship of Dr. Thomas Walker, while his two 
brothers were at NVcstminstcr school, Samuel as usher, and 
Charles as a scholar. Here he seems to have made good 
progress, and then proceeded in 1720 to Christ Churchi 
Oxford, aided by a school exhibition of ^40 per annum, 
then a fairly considerable sum. He was, however, con- 
stantly in monetary diHicullies at college, probably owing 
to no fault of his own ; yet lived a pleasant undergraduate 
life, being *'gay and sprightly, with a turn for wit and 
humour."^ lie was ordained deacon in September 1725, 
by the ISishop of Oxford (his ordination as priest talcing 
place in 1728), and on March i7ih, 1726, he was elected, 
chiefly, though not entirely, by influence, a Fellow of Lincoln 
College. This event was a source of great pride both to 
himself and his father, who wrote to him with genuine 
emolion : ** What will be my own fate before the summer is 
over, God only Vwow^scd /mssi ^tiiciosa. Wherever I am, 
my Jack is Fellow of Lincoln." And ** sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln " is the designation by which Wesley describes him- 
self in the title-page of all his works. 

His life for some years now became that of a conscientious 
college-tutor, varied by helping his father (1727-29) in 
his parochial duties at Epworth. And at Oxford, especially 
in the years 1729 to 173S1 begins for us the main interest of 
his work. For here were the foundations of Methodism 
first laid, and here did Wesley's work as a social and re- 
ligious reformer begin. As is well known, John and hb 

1 Sec hb cuutcin|)orary Ikdcock 1 cf. Ovcrlon*i /Kiv/ir/, p. 1 1. 
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brother Charles (then a student of Christ Church), together 
with Geofge Whitefield, then a Pembroke man, and other 
members of the University, formed themselves into a 
focietjr, or church-guild as we might call it, for mutual 
edification, carefully keeping the fasts and festivals of the 
Church, communicating freciuently, giving away all they 
could in charity, and visiting the sick and poor. They 
were all staundi High ChuVchmen. What most concerns 
tu to notice is that they began practical work with the 
prisoners in Oxford Castle, visiting and comforting them in 
their confinement, helping the unfortunate debtors locked up 
in Docardo, and paying for the education of poor children.^ 

i S* ^ Rffornur by Accident. 

Now, although I have included John Wesley among our 
English Social Reformers, it ought to be clearly stated that 

/he was so orly by accident, not by design, lie was first 
and foremost a religious reformer, and all his actions sprang! 
from a desire for religious revival nther than for social ame-| 
lioration. This much is evident from his own testimony as' 
to the origin of the Methodist Movement at Oxfunl, on lay- 
ing the foundation of 'Mi»e-i«QW cha|)cl, near the City Road, 
London," on April aiH^J777- j* ^^ ^^e year 1725 a young 
student at Oxford was mUch'^lnccted by reading Kcmpis' 
Ckrisiian Patteni^ and liishop Taylor's KhIcs 0/ Iloiy 
Living and Dyin^^, He formed an earnest desire to live 
according to these rules, and to llee from the wrath to 
come. • • • In the year 1739 he found one that had the 
same desire." Then others joined them, and the little 

* TKcM tkrcc pointi arc prominent in the lociAl programme of re* 
hamn like the Chardi Arm/ an<l the Salvationi»ls ami are termed 
the priaoa wlMkni, puor man't tiaok, and free or auUleU cdiicatkm. 
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society thus formed used to sit "two evenings togcthcTv 
and, in a >vhilC| six evenings in the week, spending that 
time in reading the Scriptures, and provoking one another 
to love and good works. . . . They were all orthodox on 
every \x>\nu . . . They had no conception of anything 
that would follow. Indeed, they took no thought for the 
morrow, desiring only to live to-day." These arc Wesle/i 
own words, and show quite clearly how he thought. It has 
been said that the Methodist Movement in its inception, 
like that of the Salvation Army in its latest state of develop- 
ment, was essentially humanitarian. This is a great mistake. 
Like Salvationism, Methodism wa^ purely religu 
origin,^ The social and humanitarian results followed later, 
'not because Wesley's thoughts naturally turned in that 
direction, but that he considered "good works," such as 
visiting ])risoners, the sick, and the poor, a part of a Christian's 
duty, just as much as (but probably only as much as) 
regular communion and frequent prayer. 

At the same time, it is well to put the social-reform 
aspect of Wesley's work prominently forward, because, as 
a rule, his religious side only has been emphasized. The 
following " questions," which the Wesleys drew up for the 
sake of friends and opponents alike, show how much the 
humanitarian spirit breathed through their religious work : 

1. NVhcther it does not concern all men, of all conditions, 
to imitate as much as they can Him who went about doing 
good? 

2. Whether all Christians are not concerned in that com- 
mand — While we have time, let us do good unto all men ? 

3. Whether we shall not be more happy hereafter, the 
more good we do now? 

4. Whether we can be happy at all hereafter, unless we 
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have, according to our power, '* fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, visited those that are sick and in prison," and [here 
speaks the religious, not the social reformer] made all these 
actions subservient to a higher iMirpose, even the saving of 
•ouls from death ? 

5. Wliethcr, upon the considerations above mentioned, wc 
may not try to do good to those that are hungry, naked, or 
skk? In iiarticular, whether, if we know any necessitous 
Cunily, we may not give them a little food, clothes, or physic, 
as they want ? 

6. Whether we may not contribute, what little we are able, 
towards having their children clothed and taught to read ? 

7. Whether we may not try to tlo good to those that are in 
priion ? and in particular whether we may not release such 
well-disposed |)crsons as remain in prison for small sums ? 

8. Wtiethcr we may not lend smaller sums to those that are 
of any trade, that they may procure themselves tools and 
materials to work with ? 

Such are some of the questions which Wesley found it 
necessary to draw u|i, less to encourage his friends than to 
combat his enemies. For the proceedings of the Metho- 
dists,' as they were contemptuously called, aroused in tliat 
cold and coarse age a spirit of an^y remonstrance. Jeers 
and ridicule were freely bestowed ui)on them by men who 
were themselves prci»aring for ordination. Dut Wesley 
and his friends heeded them not. John Wesley himself 
earnestly took up charitable and private siudy, devoting 
much time to the histor)' of the Trimitive Church, to which 

' Joha Wolcy iajrt the name waj bc>tuwctl in allusion lo a »ct of 
pkyMciant who nourished at Rome al>oul the rci^n of Nero. CKarlct 
WctScy aa)i it was txrcauvc of their tlnct conformity to Church aikI 
Uaivcrtity nilc«, and generally methodical mode of hfc. 
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it is curious to note how much he owed in his Methodist 
institutions,^ He was much impressed also with the 
writings and occasional society of William Law, the non- 
jurofi and author of the Serious Cail and Chrisiiam Pcr^ 
/edion. Visits were made to Law at Putneyi and lie was 
looked upon by NV'csley as "a sort of oracle." 

§ 6. IVorl's, afid a naa Faith. 

But a total change of life and work was now in store for 
John Wesley. His father had died in 1735, and when 
John, on his death, went up to T/>ndon to present the late 
Rector of Kpworth's volume on Job to the Queen, he met 
with some of the trustees of the colony of Georgia, who 
had a little time before (1732) acquired a charter for found- 
ing a settlement in North America. The real promoter of 
the colony was James lildward Oglethorpe, an Oxford man, 
an M.P., and a general in the army. He was one of the 
foremost philanthropists of the day, taking special interest 
in the relief of unfortunate debtors and in prison reform. 
The new colonists were, in fact, to be comix>sed largely of 
unfortunate debtors, who would thus have a fresh chance in 
life. Wesley was introduced to General Oglethorpe as a 
most suitable man to accompany the emigrants and to preach 
the Gospel to the settlers and to the Indians in and near 
Georgia. Wesley himself seems to have been fired with 
missionary enthusiasm chiefly for the Indians, not for the 
settlers, and fmally accompanied the party as a missionary 
sent out by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
with a stipend of ;;^5o a year. The vessel reached Georgia 
on February 5th, 1736. 

As all know, the visit to Georgia was not the most 

> Cf. Canon Overton's ll^aleyt pp. 30, 33, and 121*135. 
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niccesiful incident in Wesley's cuter. He did not preach 
the gospel to the Indiani, for he found enough work to do 
unong the lettlcr*. His work was not a failure, tliough it 
teemed to to himself, but on the other hand it was not a 
success. The Georgia e[Hsode in his history is reniarkablc 
chiefly for its bringing him into contact with some Mora- j 
vians there, by whose teaching and life he was much/ 
impressed. ^Vhen be \c(i Georgia, amid a ttortn of ill- 
fccling and cnm)>laints from the settlers, owing to Ins 
action in regard to Mn. Wil]i.-inison,' some Moravian 
wilors to l.ondon were almost the first people he met in 
Enghnd; one of these, Pucr Ihihlcr, he met several times, 
both in London and at Oxrord.and his influence on Wesley 
was remarkable. Go'kI Christian and Cliurchman though he 
was, Wesley now felt he had not " faith " : he was " uncon- 
verted, " and "on Sunday the sth [of March, 17^8]," he 
saj-s, " I was clearly convinced of unbelief." Knowing as 
we do his pre\'iouE life, this sounds very extraordinary 1 but 
it was cridenlly real— at least to Wesley, llut he was in a 
very curious emotional and iiiiritual Hate, and continued 
thus Ibf two monihs. Suddenly, one evening, the now 
£amous May a4ih, 1 73'^, at a religious meeting in Ahlcrtgaic 
Street, "when a |>crson rc.i<l Luther's pTcfacc to the Kpittlc 
to the Romans, which leaches wh.it justifying f,iilh is ... . 
I felt my heart strangely warmctl. I Celt I <lid tnist In 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and do atiuramee aji 
/nvw mt that He had taken away my sins." In fact John 
Wesley was " instanuncously converted." Vet it was 
■eveni months before he " found peace," for, even during 

■ TU* I*cid«BI cu be rtad U lencih io knjt life of Wnlry. Ii doM 
Ml MMCn •! TC17 m<Kk, txtcpt u the eaute ol hii rdani to Encluid. 
Wal«f wM always ■•foftaattc la U* rcUiiocu to woMca. 
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the next year, he says he is not a Christian in the true 
sense. But the greatest event of his life had novf happened, 
and his distinct and special work had now begun. A visit 
to the Moravian communities at Marienborn and Herrahut, 
in Germany, confirmed and soothed his mind, and then 
commenced (173S) that continual journeying and preaching 
throughout the length and breadth of the British IsleSy 
that was tr last for more than half a century, and was to 
produce one of the greatest religious revivals of any church. 

g 7. llie Mcihodisi Sociciics. 

From this time forward tlic organization of Methodist 
•* Societies " became Wesley's chief practical work. Yet 
they were, in one sense, no new thing. In fact, in all the 
institutions of tliis great man, it is strange to remark how 
few there were that originated from himself. Many of them 
were copied from the Primitive Church ; some were sug- 
gested by friends ; some were modifications of agencies 
already in existence. "The Religious Societies," for in- 
stance, had been a conspicuous feature of the stricter and 
more devout Church life in the times of Wesley's father, in 
the seventeenth century. And the fact that they existed, as 
they exist to-day, in the eighteenth-century Church, siirgly^^^ 
shows that that Church was not as dead as peoplcTluive 
sometimes imagined it was. In his earlier Journals John 
Wesley frciiuenily speaks of "going to a Society " without 
any further explanation, evidently knowing that every one 
would understand what was meant. And now, too, the 
United Societies of the new Methodism were only continu- 
ations of his Oxford Society, for John Wesley himself says 
plainly : " The first rise of Methodism was in November, 
1729, wb'^n four of us met together at Oxford ; the second 
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WIS It Saramuh in April, 1736, when twenty or thirty 
persons met at my house; the last was at London, when 
Ibrty or fiAy of as agreed to meet together every Wednesday 
evening, in order to free conversation, begun and ended 
with singing and prayer."^ Tiib Ixmdon Society met in 
Fetter Lane, which may be looked upon as Uk Mclhoilist 
Mecca. Ikit it soon ^plit up (1 739)1 And another was 
formed, with its head-quarters in the Foundry, Windmill 
Street, near Finsbury Square. It met in what was merely 
a shed-like buikling, conuining a room for the meeting of 
classes, and a school-room, while overhead m*crc John 
Wesley's own little rooms, his only home for many )^ars. 
On July 23rd, 1740, "our little comiuny met at the 
Foundry instead of Fetter I^ane,** and from that time 
forward the Methodist movement spread rapiiUy, the earlier 
societies being formed, besides Ix>n<Ion, in Hristol, Kings- 
wood, and Newcostle-on-Tync. 'i*hc founder's own de- 
finition of such a society was merely " a company of men 
having the form, and seeking the power of godliness, united 
in order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, 
and to watch over one another in love, that they may help 
each other to work out their salvation." 

Now it is noticeable that Wesley began his work by 
means of these societies, not by oi>cn air preaching. To 
the latter form of exhorution he was, owing to his strong 
adhesion to Church forms and ceremonies, at first |>ositive!y 
averse. He was led into field -preaching by the e.\am;.le 
and persuasion of his great contemporary religious reformer 
George Whitefield. Yet he did not like it. In his Journal 
of March 31st, 1739, he writes — *' Reached Bristol and met 
Mr. \^1iitefield there. I could scarce reconcile niyKlf at 

' EciUtimUkmi HitUr/, iv. 175. 
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first to this strange way of preaching in fields, of which 
he set me an example on Sunday, having been all my 
life (till very lately) so tenacious of every point relating 
to decency and order, that I should have thought the saving 
of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done in a church." 
But he soon changed his views, and most of his work 
henceforth was done in the open air. 

The mere outlines of this work are sufficient to make one 
gasp with astonishment. Commencing not until he was 
thirty-six years of age, he went to and fro preaching and 
teaching for half a century. In this time he travelled 
225,000 miles, or between 4,000 and 5,000 miles a yeari 
in a coach or on horseback; he preached more than 
40,000 sermons to congregations of all numbers from twenty 
to twenty thousand; he organized and superintended 
hundreds of societies in every part of the kingdom ; and 
yet found time to write and publish a mass of literature 
of extraordinary volume and range of thought.^ 

§ 8. WesUys Social Re/onns. 

But it is time now to turn from the religious to the social 
side of Wesley's work. The fruits of Wesley's teaching 
were, of course, not felt very early in his career. Il was 
not till the religious factor had impressed men's souls that 
social results began to follow. There was not, indeed, 
opportunity for social upheavals such as resulted from the 
teaching of John Ball ; nor was there any need for such, for 
the population was enjoying a very fair standard of comfort 
during the middle of last century.^ The average wages 
of agricultural labourers were from ten to eleven shillings 

> Cf. the list on pp. 171— 178 of Overton's Waiiy. 
' Cf. my Industrial Hitt0ry^ pp. 148 — 15a 
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I a wtck, which at (tut time would procure a far grcaier 
[: Mipplr of rood than now. Houk renti were very low; 
a plot of land with a cottage was lite nile, not the excep- 
tion ; the artinn uicd to ■upplenicnt his wages by working 
on hit own land round his dwelling; anil the domestic 
sptem of industry aflbrdcd constant and (generally) regular 
employment for all mcmlicn of the family at their own 
homa. Whatever may have been llic evils of cighteciilh- 
ccntury lifc, the o'ils of mixed labour in large factories 
aitd towns, of oivrcrowdcd <lwcllings, and of "iwcatcd" 
bbour were not among them, ^n, Wcsloy'sjicarvrs did 
not require any consolation, as to their materi.-il condilioTi.^ 
VS they were given to coanici^c^sTljrurality, sin~iij|gling, 
bribery, and sintihr vicc% ag.-iinsi which he ste.idily set 
his face, ilc aimed at ni.-tking his hcnrers and fullowcrs 
good cili/cns as well as j;oo<l Cliti>(I.iiis. lie iiiioLc out 
boldly against imiigijling: "Wlui li.is .i thief to do with 
rvligion?"' he avkcd. " A smii^yler is a thief of the first 
order, a highwayman or |iick|iocket of the worst sort."' 
He actively interfered to preveitt bril>cry and otiier m.il- 
practices at the .St. Ives ckciion in July, t;^;.' lie 
protested vigorously a^.iinit llie nc^jm t.lave Iraile, "lli.-tt 
eMCrablc lum of all vilLinies," as lie called il. Ihit, not 
satisfied with words only, lie |>r(iiiioled in praulkc several 
institutions whieh have in utir onn days been revived, 
indqwndently, by bodies like the Cluircli Army and ihe 
Salvation Army. Thus wc sec him in one case actively 
engaged in starting relief work fur the unemployed ; in 
' ocganiiing syslcmalically the gifts of food and 

■ To (Im llriilul SutK-lici ia 1764. 
' A lf*n/t„»Sm«A''-^, 1767. 

■ Jturmal, July lit, 1747. 
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clothing for the poor; or, again, starting a '*poor man's 
bank/' or a medical disi^ensary. In the Journal for 
November 3rd, 1740, for example, we find the following 
entry: *'We distributed, as every one had need, among 
the numerous poor of our Society, the clothes of several 
kinds which many who could spare them had brought for 
that purpose. Tuesday ^ 25///; After several methods pro- 
posed for employing those who were out of business, we 
determined to make a trial of one which several of our 
brethren recommended to us. Our aim was, with as little 
expense as possible, to keep them at once from want and 
from idleness; in order to do which we took twelve of 
the poorest, and a teacher, into the Society room, where 
.hey were employed for four months, till spring came on, 
.n spinning and carding of cotton. And the design 
answered : they were employed and maintained with very 
little more than the produce of their own labour." Next 
year we find him arranging for the relief of the poor in 
a different way: ^^ Thursday^ May 7///, 1741: I reminded 
tl e United Society tliat many of our brethren and sisters 
had not needful food ; many were destitute of convenient 
clothings many were out of business, and that without their 
own fault ; and many sick and ready to perish ; that I had 
done what in me lay to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
to employ the poor, and to visit the sick; but I was not 
alone sufKicicnt for these things, and therefore desired all 
whose hearts were as my heart — (i) To bring what clothes 
each could spare, to be distributed among those that wanted 
most. (2) To give weekly a penny, or what they could 
afford, for the relief of the poor and sick. My design, 
I told them, is to employ, for the present, all the women 
who are out of business, and desire it, in knitting. To 
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tbcK «c will fim give the common price for what work 
ihey do, and then add according as Ihey need. Twelve 
penoni are appointed to tmpect ihctc, and (o visit and 
provide things necdrul for the iick. l-loch of these is lo 
visit all the aide within their district, every other day ; and 
to meet on Tuesday evening to give an account of what 
they have donei and what can be done farther." 

The idea of the )ioor man's loan-bank is ihui formulated : 
" Stmiay, January \lth, 1748: I made a public collection 
lowanJs a Icnding-slock for the poor. Our rule is to lend 
only ><u. at once, which is repaid weekly within three 
months. I began this about a year and a half ago : 
thirty jioundt sixccn ihillings were then collected; and 
out of this, no lest than two hundred and fifiy-fivc pcrtons 
have been relieved incigliiecn nionthi." In those eighteenth- 
century da)'s there were no casual wards for the relief of 
the wandering )x>or, but in many iitaccn the Methodist 
societies, under \\'eslcy's direction, made a practice of 
assisting strangers from funds collected among themMlvei 
for this puqiosc. And as for prisoners, Wesley, from il e 
beginning of his career at Oxford to the end, bcii..ircd 
strongly in jmson-missioni. Of the state of Ih'. prisons 
in those days, the following extract Ffivci a vivid but gloomy 
picture. " SalurJay, J-'thvarj/ ^rJ, 1 753 : ' viiitcd one 
in the Marshalsea i>rison, a nurKry of ull manner of 
wickedness. Oh I shame lo man that there should l>e 
such a place, such a picture of hell uj-on earth 1 ... On 
Friday and Saturday I visited as many moK* ai I could. 
Some I found in their cells underground ; others in their 
ptrcta, half-starved both with cold and hunger added lo 
weakness and pain. Hut I found not one of tliem un> 
otplojrcd who was able to crawl about the room. So 
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wickedly, devilishly false b that common objection : *They 
are poor only because they are idle 1 ' If you saw these 
things with your own eyes, could you lay out money in 
ornaments or superfluities?" Indeed, the reformer and 
preacher himself was so persuaded of the wickedness of 
"ornaments and superfluities" that he spoke very strong 
words upon the subject of money as the root of all eviL 
'*The designedly procuring more of this world's goods," 
he says, in one sermon, "than will supply the plain 
necessaries of life (not delicacies, not superfluities), the 
labouring after a larger measure of worldly substance, a 
larger measure of gold and silver, the laying up more than 
these ends require, is expressly and absolutely forbidden." 
And again : "Hoard nothing, lay up no treasure in earth, 
but give all you can— that is, all you have. I defy all the 
men upon earth, yea, all the angels in heaven, to find any - 
other way of extracting |)oison from riches." 

§ 9. Hulf a Century's Work. 

Such was the social teaching and practice of this great 
man ; and so he taught and preached and acted for half 
a century. But of course his social refbrms-wcre. only 
incidents in the great religious reviyaLwhich^ie set onT 

^^oot. That revival was not allowed to procew^without ' 
some measure of persecution, though this was by no means 
so severe as some have wished to make out. On the part 

«.^.lhc Church, its clergy and bishops, there was, mdeed, 
jjinro apathy^than persecution, liut within five weeks of 
his return from^GermanyTn 1738, he was called upon to 
see the Bishop of London (Dr. Gibson) to answer various 
complaints about his preaching. Yet he was not treated 
unkindly by the Bishop; what Wesley had to find fault 
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with was rather the lock of guidance and distinct advice 
which a prelate in Dr. Gibson's ix>sition might have given 
him. However, the clergy were not so lenient, and by the 
close of 1738 John Wesley was '* almost universally excluded 
from the pulpits of the Established Church/' ^ though it 
roost be admitted that liaving only been ordained to a 
Fellowsliip he could hardly expect to be allowed to preach 
in whatever diocese he wished without the consent of its 
ilishop. And the extraordinary and revolting physical 
phenomena, such as fits and convulsions,^ which so 
frequently resulted among his hearers from his excitable 
preaching could hardly commend it to the staid dignitaries 
of the Church, es^iecially to a man like Ilishop Butler, with 
whom Wesley h.id an interesting interview in 1739. llutler, 
with his calm and scholarly mind, had hut little symiuthy 
with sensational enthusiasm. *'Sir," said he to John Wesley 
severely, ''the pretending to extraordinary revelation and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing — a very horrid 
thing.** He even asked Wesley '*to go hence" out of 
his dioccK*. 

-Bat Chuxch ai)athy was preferable to mob violence ; and 
from this last John "VW'iley w.is on several occasions in 
great danger of his life. It broke otit first in llristol and 
IXHuIon, in his early career, but was there slopped by the 
nugistrates. It reached its climax anion;; the colliers of 
Sta^onlshire in the summer of i7t3, and in WalviU and 
Wednesbury in that year he narrowly escaped death at their 
hands. In other places also he often carried his life, as it 

• CL Wesley 'f Fitrtktr W//V«t/, p 113. ami Overton'* W.tUy^ pp. 

■ Cf. in ihe j0Hrnttt, April 26th, 17J9, the eilraonlmary Kcnei tl 
Kcvgitc Drutol. 
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were, in his hands, but his cool courage — for he always 
made a point of facing a mob — always brought him 
triumphantly out of danger. But, after all, he hardly ever 
met with any more violent opi>osition than the Salvation 
Army has encountered in our own day. 

Moj;c_seuous dangers for the. iCtiL.cause of Methodism 
wcrc^t j) Lc feared from internal dissensions^mpng.hisJ2^'n 
followers. From first to last hc~had many trials of this 

(nature, and the Methodist cause has been greatly hindered 
by the more formidable divergencies which have created so 
many various bodies among the followers of Wesley at the 
present time. One of the most serious divergendes from 
a trusted friend occurred in the case of George Whitefield, 
and turned' upCn^i the cjuestion of Calvinistic doctrine. 'As 
this is not a theological work it is unnecessary to go into 
the details of the controversy. All we need say, is thai 
George NVhitcfieUrs views on Calvinism were not Wesley's, 
for AVcslcy believed ihat such doctrine would hinder the 
spread of Christian holiness among the mass of the people. 
lUit although a tcmi)orary alienation between these two 
great founders of Methodism took place, the dispute was 
finally arranged by the help of Charles Wesley, and tbe 
three leaders— the Wesleys and Whitefield— became •*a 
threefold cord which could not be broken." Nor was it 
^ broken except by death, and when Whitefield passed away 

in 1 7701 it was John Wesley who preached his funeral sermon. 

§ 10. lycs/ey's CharacUr and Iiiflucnct. 

In this controversy, as indeed throughout his whole life, 
we see once more the signs of that singular sweetness of 
disi)osition and gentleness of character which are the main 
characteristics of the religious reformer. True, in spile of 
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his gentlcnesii John Wesley had a will of his own, a will 
that made itself felt veiy forcibly at times ; insomuch that 
to this day he has been frequently accused of autocracy 
and obstinacy. But autocracy is the very essence of a real 
leader of men, and this charge may be suffered to remain 
unanswered. What strikes us even more than his power of 
conmanding obedience, is the open simplicity of his nature 
and his pleasant humour, evident to his contemporaries in 
his daily walk and conversation, and to readers of to-d.iy in 
those Journals that call back to us ycry vividly the picture 
of a Crank and trusting nature, of a man as precise and 
exact in his religious organization as in his neat clerical 
attire, and in hiscourteous'manncrs; stem and commanding 
whtn sternness and strength of will were ncces&ary, yet* at 
ordinary times genial and kindly, cvcii humorous, both in 
his speech and writings, ar^ at all times serenely happy in 
the consciousness of perfotming his Master's work. 

Of that work, it has been well said, Methodism itself is 

one of the least significant results. 'i*ruc, at his death in 

1791 his followers were counted by the thousand, and 

to-day art counted by the million. Itut even they were 

€^ UK least result of the Methodist revival.' For its effects 

* spere felt (ar and wide in other directions. The Church of 

\ England awoke once more from its apathy and sloth, and 

1 its clergy roused themsclvc*> from lifclc^sncss and contempt 

i to a practical religious energy of wiiich wc still feci the 

C Ibrce. And in the nation at large apjKarcd a new moral 

\ enthusiasm which, rigid and i)edantic though it often 

' tceiacd, was still healthy in social tone, and whose i>owcr 

Lwas teen in the partial disappearance of the oi>en pro- 
iijg^cy which disgraced the early Georgian crx Philan- 
-V • Cf. Grtcn, IV. 149. 
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thropy, and social reform generally, received a fresh stimulus^ 
among the mass of the nation, a stimulus whose effects 
were afterwards seen in an amelioration of our penal oode^ 
more humanity in our prison life, and a feeling of indignation I 
against negro slavery. Wesley helped also, we believe, yerf^ 
largely the growth of the national consciousness of the 
English people, by giving men something more to think 
about than their OMm individual aims and their own 
individual life. Especially was this the case among the 
poorer people, and it is curious to note how many leaders 
of the working classes have sprung from the ranks of. ^ 
Methodism.^ For nearly half a"^c<mtury^ohn-Westef¥Sis, t'^^ 
a§,Mr.^^teatHH^put Jt^in his curiousj yay^ A-highly-jUglued ,1^ 
human shuttlccoeky-constantly flying backwjuxisftnd'fonnurds ^I 
\n the na^nal Ipom,^ and^wcavTn'g't^therintO onej>rganic \J 
wfiole the isoTaTcd*aT)d-w4dcly-scattered.communitie»"which ^ 
n}adc up tha English people. And the noblest result of 
his work, unconscious though I believe it to be, was the 
stimulus he gave to all the noble and humane impulses of 
his time to work together patiently and hopefully for the 
relief of human misery and degradation in all its forms. 

To the last Wesley worked on unremittingly. In one 
passage of his diary, when he was preparing at a friend's 
house for a mcctin;^' of the Conference, he wrote bravely : 
<* How willingly could I spend the residue of a busy lire in 
this delightful retirement 1 But, * Man was not bom in 
shades to lie ! ' Up and be doing. Labour on, till 
* Death sings a requiem to the parting loul.' " 

And so he laboured on, labouring not in vain, till the 
end came quietly^ on March 2nd, 179I1 and at last he wms 
able to rest. 

1 Several of the labour M.P.'i and Mr. Joseph Arch, for instmee. 
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II. WILLIAM WILDERFORCE. 

S I. Bpyhcod and Coilc^c Days, 

The last letter that John Wesley uTOtc (February 24th, 
1791) was addressed to the man who had determined to 
roul out negro sla^'ery, at any rate as far as ICngland was 
concerned. " Go on," said the djring paachcr, " go on in 
the name of God and in the ix)wer of His might, till even 
American sbvery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, sliall 
vanish away before it** And thus jt will not be inopportune 
to join to our sketch of Wesley's work a sliort resumi of 
that of William Wilberforce, who him^^clf was a sincere 
admirer of both John and Charles Wesley, and their fter^onal 
acquaintance, lliere is little doubt that ^Xiiiiiiolurce was 
■luch strcngthcnctl in hii fniiiilr ,ijunit imyin ^lw»^i) by 
the sym|Kithy, not only of the Wcsleys and men like them, 
but also of many people in all ranks of life, who, |)crhaps, 
but for the stimulus of the Methodist revival, would have 
treated ihe whole question mith indifference. And WillKr- 
loffce himself, though not a Mctho<list in name, was really 
of the same religious and moral mould. He was o^cnlially 
a religious nuin; like Wesley he could ]>oint definitely to 
a certain epoch of his life as the )>cri(>d of his conversion ; 
like Wesley he had all the ei 
religious r.ilhcr ih.m a s^x;! 
reformer he was nevertheless and thai too, iinlilve Wcilcy, 
consciously and pur]*oscly. 

His position in society and his mental talents gave him 
from the first considerable ndvnnta^cs in influencing his 
fellows. Dom in August 1759, he was the son of a wealthy 
merchant of Hull| the descendant of an ancient and honour- 



s the |)eri<>d of his converM(»n ; t" 
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able Yorkshire family. By the death of a grandfather and 
an uncle, he found himself, while yet an undergraduate at 
Cambridge (to which University he went up in 1776), the 
possessor of a considerable fortune ; and although the 
combined temptations of youth and wealth were sufficiently 
( strong ^ to prevent him distinguishing himself academically 

as higlily as he might have done, he became a good classic, 
and did well in his examinations. Yet Cambridge in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century was not a very 
encouraging a/wa mater to one like Wilbcrforce, as regards 
) academic studies. Speaking of the Fellows of his college 

/ (St. John's), he says himself: " But those with whom I was 

intimate did not act towards me the part of Christians, or 

( even of honest men. Their object seemed to be, to make 

and keep me idle. If ever I appeared studious they would 
say to me : ' Why in tl.e world should a man of your fortune 

} trouble himself with fagging?' While my com^xinions 

\ were reading hard and attending lectures, card-parties and 

idle amusements consumed my time. The tutors would 
often say within my hearing that they were mere saps, but 
that I did all by talent. This was |>oison to a mind con- 

^ stituted like mine." Is it not to his eternal credit that the 

'' poison had so little after effect uj^on his character ? 



I 
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S 2. Poinicai Life. 
I ... 

> Before he had left the University, Wilberforcc had deter* 

f mined to enter Parliament, more for his own pleasure, as 

is generally the case, than from any desire to serve his 
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* lie was At one time addicted to gambling, losing £iOQ in a night 
on one occasion. His winning ;^Coo one night from some men who 
could ill afford it, was the cause of his giving up play altogether. Cf« 
Li/c^ p. 8. 
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country. He aspired to represent his native town of Hull, 
as a dissolution was shortly expected. Whilst in I^ndoni 
waiting for the dissolution, he constantly frequented tlie 
gallery of the House of Commons, and there met Mr. Pitt, 
** then serving a like apprenticeship to public business." 
By September the dissolution had come, and Will>erforce 
found himself back again in Hull, in the wild excitement of 
a holly-contested election, and that at a time when election 
tactics were a great deal more violent than now. He was 
fortunate enough to come out head of the poll, with over a 
thousand votes, thus having as many as his two opponents 
—Lord Robert Manners and David Hartley — together. 
The election cost him, according to the pleasant custom of 
those okl days, between ^8000 and ^9000, but his success 
shed a considerable lustre upon this formal entry into 
public life, especially as he was only twenty-one years of 
age. 

He came to I^nJon and entered at once into the 
fashionable society of the capital, a constant frequenter of 
the most noted drawing-rooms and clubs, the friend of nearly 
all the most brilliant wits .ind {K>]tticiani of the day. He 
iKcamc especially intimate with l*iti, tlicn a young man like 
himself, who had become (1781) member for Appleby. 
Wilt)erforcc was an indcinrndcni |x>Iitician, but though attcn* 
tive to public business, he did not hasten to join in the 
debates.' He was an opponent to the War of Amcric.in Inde- 
pendence. lUit in spite of his indc|>cndcncc and slowness to 
speak, an ambitious political career could easily hive been 
his, had he so wished. In July 178J Titt took oOke with 
the Shelbume Ministry, and Wllberforce was asked to 
the Addreu at the meeting of Parliament in 

« Cf. U/t, p. ^ 
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December. Pitt was becoming more and more pon'crful as 
a rising politician, and his intimacy with Wilberforce — for he 
was constantly at Wilberforce's house at Wimbledon at this 
time, and took a continental tour with him in 1785 — would 
liave been of inestimable advantage to the young member 
for Hull. And for a time it seemed as if politics would 
claim him entirely. Pitt became Prime Minister in 
November 1783, and Wilberforce eagerly supported himi 
still as an independent member. Then in 1 784 occurred 
Wilberforce's tremendous success in winning the election 
for the county membership of Yorkshire. He had gone to 
York to make a speech in condemnation of the coalition 
ministry ; before his speech was ended there arose a mighty 
shout in the castle yard : " We'll have this man for our 
county member I " And despite the tremendous influence 
of the Whig nobility of the district, and his own youth and 
want of county connexions, Wilberforce found himself 
suddenly a county member, without even a contest His 
popularity had become so overwhelming that his opponents 
refused to go to the poll 1 Thus, before he was twenty- 
five he had made his mark in politics and done his party 
a signal service, for it was this great triumph in Yorkshire 
that contributed in no small degree to the success of Pitt's 
ministry throughout the country. 

§ 3. Conversion and Us J^esnlts. 

liut something occurred which changed altogether the 
course of his life. He passed through a religious crisis 
something like that through which John Wesley had passed 
after his acquaintance with the Moravians. This religiocs 
change in Wilberforce's life may be said to date more or less 
from the years 1784 and 1785, during which he took a 

H 
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continental tour, including Nice and Spa, with the Rev. 
Isaac Milncr, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, a rough York- 
shire clcrg]rnian of a curious pliilosophical turn, but a man 
of genuine piety and of deep religious feeling. Like 
Weslejr, Wilberforce disco\'ered that he was not a Christian. 
r' ""*** In the true sense of the word, I was not a Christian. I 
j laughedv I sang, I was apiurently gay and happy ; but the 
thought wouM steal across roe*-What madness is all this ! 
to continue easy in a state in which a sudden call out of 
the world woukl consign me to everlasting misery, and that 
rhcn eternal happiness is within my grasp."' On the loth 
of November 1785, he returned to his villa at Wimbledon, 
and **was much alone; and the more he reflected, the 
deeper became his new impressions." He commenced a 
private journal, with the view of making himself "humble 
and watchful"' lie was evidently in the same state as 
was Wesley just before that memorable evening in Alders- 
gate Street Wilberforce, however, could not point so 
clearly to any deftnite day of *' conversion," but a distinct 
religious landmark in his life was his first reception of the 
Holy Eucharist on Good Friday, April 14th, 1786. From 
this Easter onwards there is a tone of settled |)cace and 
calm about him, and a strong resolution to do God's work. 
** By degrees the promises and oricrs of the (iosiKl produced 
in roc something of a settled |>cacc of con.<>cicnce. I 
devoted myself for whatever mi^ht be the term of my 
future life to the service of my (io<l and Saviour, and with 
many infirmities and deficiencies, through liis help, I 
continue tmtil this day." ' 

He soon found plenty of work to do. Deserting i)olitics, 

' Ufe^ p. J9. ' 1 1 ii own /v#ri»,i/, Nov. ai*l, 1785. 

' Wriucn towarUt ihc cJom of Uu bfc 
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except for philanthropic purposes, and giving up even his 
villa at Wimbledon as a needless luxury, he busied himself in 
the formation of a Society for the Reformation of Manners, 
'*to resist the spread of open immorality." He visited 
several bishops in order to induce them to become members 
of his association, and got the Duke of Montagu, and after 
his death Lord Bathurst and Dishop Porteus, to preside 
over its meetings ; and before its dissolution it had obtained 
many valuable Acts of Parliament, and greatly checked 
the spread of blasphemous and indecent publications.' 

Tliis took place in 1 7S7, and in the autumn of that year 
he began to prepare seriously for his great work, the abolition 
of the slave-trade. As early as the year 1780, he had been 
interested more jxirticularly in West Indian slavery, and in 
November 1783 had had a very important conversation 
with the Rev. James Ramsay, the author of an essay on 
slavery that attracted much attention. He now felt called 
upon by God to fight .ngainst this disgraceful trade. *i 

^lirrn i on nf thr n lavr i trnfli^ lUf HTTT' rrf^rnn!inir r^'nnn **'*n ^ 
Truly these were herculean tasks. Who could find to-day a 
reformer able to deal simultaneously with slavery and immor* 
ality, two evils which exist as sadly and as surely in England 
to-day as they existed in the America and England of the 
last century ? Tor it should never be forgotten that negro 
slavery is only one form, and by no means the worst, of a 
slavery which is bound to exist more or less in every 
civilized country under certain conditions of industry. And 
it was certainly paralleled by horrors practised uix>n children 
in England in the present century. People nowadays are 

* /.//s p. $2, 
3 JoarMM/, October 28lh, 1787. 
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iar too food of cr)'ing out» Nohs avons ehangi hnl ceh / and 
of abusing the cvili of tlic eighteenth century, as if tliat was 
a |iarticulariy wicked, and tliis a iKirticularly virtuous age. 
As a matter of fact, both arc much on tlie sainc level. 

I 4* Tki SiajH-Trad< and Granville Sharfi. 

But, of course, the slave-trade had to be abolished. It 
wasadbgracc to civilization, though some civilised countries 
then did not hold the same views as we do now. It began, 
as Isr as English traders arc concerned, with Sir John 
Hawkins' venture in 1562, though the Porlugucsc had been 
engaged in it more than a hundred years before that (1442). 
l*he trade was comparatively trilling till Ihe sixteenth century, 
for the West Indies and America had not till then been 
much develo|K:d by i-lurojicans, and the native Indians ha<l 
been used as slaves by their con<iuerors the SjKiniards. As 
these Indians were nearly exterminated, owing to the cruelty 
of their toil and the merciless rapacity of their masters, it 
was found necessary to introduce the sturdier negroes to 
supply their place. Tiic trade between the West Coa^t of 
Africa and the American continent and islands increased 
very rapidly, so that between the years 1680 and 1700 some 
300,000 negroes, it is said, were exi>orted from Africa by 
English merchants, and, from 1 700 to 1 7S6, 610,000 Africans 
were imi»orted into Jamaica alone. Into the horrors of the 
jossagc lietwccn Afiica and the Wc&t Indies I will not go; 
they have been suflkiently described by many writers. No: 
will I discuss the (question of the treatment of slaves by 
their English masters, cxce|)t in so far as to remark that it 
was probably no worse than that which they would have 
received from their black brethren in Africa, and very often 
HOC so bad as the treatment of white children in English 
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factories.^ However, it was perhaps as well that slavery 
should be abolished, and certainly desirable that the slave- 
trade from Africa should be stopped. Hut it should be 
admitted that many good men in previous times saw no 
harm in it, just as many really estimable persons of to-day 
cheerfully buy <* sweated" clothes, matches, and confec- 
tionery, and regard with complacency the extraordinary 
leniency of the law towards torturers of children and wifc- 
bcatcrs, seeing no harm in the social opinion which allows 
these enormities to continue. 

Dut in the last century, as has been well remarked, it 
required no litile fortitude to undertake the cause of the 
negro race. Ihirke had shrunk from engaging in it from 
the conviction of its hopelessness, and the harassing failures 
in store for Wilbcrforcc would have discouraged any man 
whose exertions were not sustained by the highest principle. 
Yet Wilbcrforcc was not alone. There was already in 
existence a Society " for the abolition of Negro Slavery," 
formed in London May 22nd, 1787, whose president was 
tlie celebrated Granville Sharp, already known as the author 
of a stirring pamphlet on ** The Injustice and DangeroHS 
Tendency of tolerating Slavery in England*^ It was Granville 
Sharp, too, who had generously and valiantly brought 
forward the case of the negro Somerset, a victim of cruel 
oppression and desertion. The slave Somerset had been 
brought to Ix>ndon by his master, but on falling ill was at 
once turned out of doors into the streets by his heartless 
owner. He was thus found by Sharp, sick unto death and 
destitute, and was taken to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Being fortunately restored to health, he was placed in a 
situation as a servant by his benefactor. Suddenly, quite 

* Cf. the facts given in my remarks on Richard Oa»ll«r. 
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two yean after being turned out to die in the streets, I)c 
was roelaimcd by his former nuslcr, and sent by him lo 
prison as a *' runaway.** (tranville Shnq) took up his case, 
ami brought it before the Lord NLiyor, who ordered the 
slave to be released. Kut in defiance of this decision hi^ 
original owner seized Somerset again before the very eyes of 
Sharp and the I^rd Mayor, and insisted upon his legal 
claim to his "property." Shaq) then brought an action 
far technical assault, and after another trial, the case was 
referred as a question of law to twelve judges. At length, 
after being long argued, it was declared (May 1773) by the 
aiianiniOQS decision of the judges, that by the law of 
Engbnd a sbve, as soon as he sets foot on English territory, 
beconics free. 

§ 5. IViilKr/orce's IVork, 

Most of the members who formed the nucleus of (Granville 
Sharp's society were Quakers. Ikicked up by them, and by 
the bdp of Sharp and Thomas Clarkson, Will^rforcc for 
twenty years continued the great stniggle in the aiusc of 
humanity. His efforts were indefatigable, but he had need 
of all his resources. Year after year, in ]*arliamcnt and 
out of Parliament, he carried on the contest, now seeking 
to stir the sentiments of the humane and religious now 
working slowly and wearily through the ma/es of rarlia- 
mentary opposition. His s]>cechcs in the house were 
admirable, supported as they were by masses of the most 
careftilly collected evidence. Outside its walls he bccauK, 
as it were* all things to all men, conciliating, both by conver- 
ntioo and correspondence, the leading men of all [urties to 
hia one great ideaL The press was used to its fullest extent 
bjr himadfand his friends; pamphlets and letters and appcils 
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poured forth \\\x>n the apathetic masses of the i)Cople» till at 
length ilie seed that had been so widely sown began to bear 
a little fruit. 

])ut much opposition met him in his diOicult path. The 
negroes themselves seemed to fight against him. Apart 
from the very natural f^ cncral revulsion aga inst new ideas of 
liberty produced by certain c.\cessQsJn_thc French Revo- 
Tullon,' there was a particular feeling of distrust against -the 
4JtSc1c races, on account of the rebellion of the slaves in 
St. Domingo, which led many good people to associate 
abolition of slavery with a general upheaval of society. It 
is said that the St. Domingo affair alone delayed Wilbcr* 
force's cause for seven years. Meanwhile, his own physical 
strength seemed as if it would fail him. An attack of 
disease in the digestive organs in 1788 was followed by 
great prostration and general weakness. Writing at York 
on New Year's Day 1790, he exclaims almost heartbroken : 
"At thirty and a half, I am in constitution sixty.'' A 
weakness of the eyes also contributed to render his noble 
work more and more diOkult. Vet, in spite of all this, he 
published in January 1807, after ten years of unremitting 
labour, a book upon the slave-trade, just at the time when the 
question was being discussed in the House of Lords. The 
eflcct was tremendous. The Abolition Bill passed the 
Lords, and 'Mts passage through the Commons was one 
continued triumph for the author." 

S ^« fnfli(tHC€ of CoHlcmporary Lvtnis. 

In the hasty words of the above paragraph has been 
sketched the work of half a lifetime, for it would be im- 
possible in a bri2f sketch like this to detail the weary 
laboorsy the slow advances, the sharp recoils and renewed 
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advances of the great movement which Wilbcrforce sustained 
and guided Below is given an abstract of the chief points 
in the progrets of the aMition movement,^ liut during the 
whole period of the abolitionist agitation many other stirring 
events were engaging 4he public mind, and diverting the 
national attention from the negroes and their wrongs. It 
was the time when England was engaged in her long twenty 
years' struggle against France and Napoleon, the master of 
France — a struggle that meant war unto the death, and that 
even now, nearly a hundred years afterwards, fills us with 
amaxement and exulting admiration for the bravery dis* 
played by our forefathers in fighting against such fearful 
odds. It was the time, too, when English industry was 
passing through the throes of the new birth of the Industrial 
Revolution, which, in regard to permanent and far-rearhing 
effects, was at least a^ cporh-making .is the political Revo- 
lution in France, for it han transformed with an almost 
absolute completeness the face of modem EuroiKan states, 
and has brought into play factors which cau^te mere politics 
to pale into insignificance beside them. Tlien again it was 

■ I7<7, AMOciJilion for the aholiiinn of %lArcry fr»rtnc«l ; 1 789, Willicr- 
force, F**v, ami Burke in Parliament support rcvilution^ against the 
«)ave4rairle ; 17911 Wiltierforcc'^ motion, in tlie l?o«i%e of Commons 
for akoliliofi of the tlave^trade, thmigh Mi|>portc«1 liy Pitt an«l F01, wa« 
ftjccted by l6j vo(e« to 88 ; in 1792 a Hill for the nliolitinn \^s%c% the 
Commons iKit it po«tpone«l hy the I^rrU ; 1804, \Vill»erforce*« A>)0* 
litkm Dill pA««c<l again hy the Cnmmon«, Init thrown mit hy the l.ortl« 1 
1806, mol«tioii« in favour of almliiion pro|)o«ci1 hy Foi ami Grenvillo 
bi the Commons mmI carrietl ; 1807, the Act for the al>oliiion of th« 
•Uv€*tnKle b finally pa%«e<l. It wa« not, howcYcr, till Au(pi«t 1833 
tluu the Act for tht EmuMfi^tii^M of Staves pa««e«l the lx>nU ami be> 
CUM Uw t MiH the total aholitiofi, not only of the ilave<^ln(i^, hut of 
ilavcry it«c1f, took eiTect in our colonies on Aucu^ IM, 18)4, when 
^iO^eoQ^OOO compc n mion wat patU to the atareowncr*. 
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ihc lime when the lecds of Parliamcntaiy Refonn — with all 
that this concise and cold title implies — had begun to ' 
germinate and sprout forth into life; when mobs of Btarvin^~\ 
workmen clnmonrcd on the one hand for the destruction of I 
new machinery that seemed to be snatching from them their / 
very chances of life, and, on the olher hand, demanded in ( 
voices that daily grew louder and louder more equal reprc- I 
scntation of their class in the government of the kingdom. 1 
Is it to be wondered that, amid forces and passions such 
as these, the cause of the negro made but slow progress ? 
Rather is it to the eternal credit of the English people that 
at su^liascason of peiil and of change it could yet spare 
sonfclIiingTwTe than a moment to the cause of a foreign ' 
an(\inrcrior face. J^nd by a strange irony of fate, during t 
all lmS~ifOTlnlous and changeful period, there was growing 
up in the mills and ractorics created by the new Industrial 
Revolution a slavery of while children as appalling and as 
disastrous as the slavery that Wilbcrforce was attempting to 
destroy. Of this wc shall speak in discussing the work of 
the following reformers, Oastlcr and Sh:iftesbury. Here 
wc must hasten on to the successful dose of Wilberforce's 
labour in the cause of the blacks. ' 

§ 7. Tie CrfftvH of Victory. 
As wc said above, the year 1807 was the year of Wilber- 
force's victory. Ilut as yet it was only partial. The trade 
in slaves had been abolished, but the institution resulting 
from and fed by that trade still existed and flourished. 
Years more were required to bring about the absolute 
abolition of black slavery in English dominions. Slaves 
could still be kept and worked, tliough they could not be 
imported amid the horrors of the former "Middle Passable"; 
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attd other coontrict than England could still connive at the 
traffic in negro flesh. So from 1807 to 1833 Wilberforce 
workeil as unremittingly as before in the new attempt to 
do awajr with sla\-e-holding altogether. He overlooked 
no factor that could sen'c his purpose. The overthrow of 
Napoleon in 18 14, the Congress of Vienna and the visit of 
the Allied Sovereigns to lx>ndon in the same year, the final 
blow of Waterloo in 1815 — all were turned by him to useful 
account He visitctl personally the C/ar of Russia and the 
King of Prustta when they were in Kngland, and besought 
their aid. The Iron Duke himself, the ill fated Lord 
Castlereagh, the wily diplomatist ^L de Talleyrand, and 
many another great minister of the day, were all in turn 
approached, exhorted, and entreated. But now his health 
began to fail. In 1825 he had reluctantly to retire from 
Parlbment, after very nearly half a century of public life. 
XIr. Fowell Buxton took his place as "the member for 
abolition,*' and the great reformer himself spent what 
remained to him of life in comparative rest and retirement 
— **an a/Tectionate, cheerful, benevolent and devout old 
man," devoting as he had done througli life much of his 
time and most of his income to acts of private and un- 
ostentatious charity. But though the worker had retired, 
his work was still going on, and just before his death the 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was read a second time. 
••Thank God," he exclaimed, ''that I should have lived to 
witness a day in which England is willing to give twent) 
millions sterling for the abolition of slavcr>\" This was on 
Friday, July 26th, 1833. On the following Ntonday Wilbcr- 
Ibrce passed away, a warrior rejoicing in his last and greatest 
irictory. The nation honoured him and itself by granting 
him a poUic funeral in Westminster Abbey. *• Biography," 
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says Sir James Stephen, "must be iiarsimonious of her 
honours ; yet, even in the age of Burke and Mirabeau, of 
Napoleon and Wellington, of Goethe and of Walter Scott, 
she could not have justly refused them to one who, by paths 
till then untrodden, reached a social and political eminence 
r never before attained by any man, unaided by place, by 

party, or by the sword." 
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g I. Tilt IndutMal RtvolulioH. 
A GOOD ninny i>co|ile know now tliat whilst the abolition 
of slavery was bcin^' .i^ititcd will) so much earnestness and 
))liilan[hropy, as rcjjards bbclc slaves abroad, there wai grow- 
ing up a wliiic slavery quite as bad at home — a white 
slavery, which in sonic of its aspects is not yet aboh'shed, 
and which lias done incalculable hami to the present gener- 
ation of English men and women. A good many people 
know it ; but after all, not so many as know about the 
wrongs of the negro race ; and this is not surprising, for it 
went on under the vcr)- eyes of our grandfathers and fathers, 
and perhaps it is siill going on to-day. At any rate, it can 
do no harm to cinphasize (he fact that white slavery, and 
wh.it is worse, child slavery, was quite a common state of 
tilings in the li^ngland of 1 800, and — at the risk of offending 
many wcU-mcaning people — it is well to remark that the 
word " slavery " is used advisedly and deliberately, and as 
conveying its ordinary meaning. The proofs of the state- 
ment are not to be found in the pages of hysterical refonnen 
or excited agitators, but in the dry oilicial records of the 
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BIm JMti containing the icaulti of the parliamenUry 
comniissioai of the early part of thii century, and these are 
the principal authoritiei for the facts which arc related in 
this part of the prcacnt book. 

By the year 1800— which we may take at a date bccauM 

it ii a rouitd number — the Industrial Revolution had fully 

ybcgun its work in this country, both for good and evil 

/A That Revolution, to lummarijEc it in a Kntcncc, was a com* 

/(, |>lcte changcof the conditions of manufacture, from industry 
('^ carried on more or leu undtir the domestic system to 

>/ industry carried on in factories. 1'h« one was scattered, 
the other collective. In the one il>c workman wu often 
tlie master, and the master often the workman ; in the 
second, the workman and tlie iiiasicr had become very 
distinct. In llic one, wuik was generally carried on at 
home, amid home surrounding;! ami inlluence ; in ihc oilier, 
work and home were for ever disMcuicd, and the workman 
became only a unit, a " hand " ainont; thousands of others, 
with no bond of union between themselves and their 
masters but that bond of money wajjcstliat su often diucven 
rather than unites tlic two clostes of cmi>loyere and em- 
ployed. Of the coming ol the Revolution, and the intro- 
duction of machinery worked by tteaiii power invtcad of by 
band, we cannot here &iicak. All we have to do is to 
notice its eAect upon the social condition of Ihc pcojtlc, 
and upon the future of their cm|)loyment 



S s. EmplcymtHi of ChUdrtn. 

** Tn the height of the great duel between France and 

EngUnd, when the English manuf.iclurcra rcjircsented to 

Ur. Pitt that the rite in the rate of wa|;es incapacitated 
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them from paying the taxes, he pronounced the terrible 
words : Take the chiidnn. Those words weigh heavily upon 
England as a curse." So says the great French historian, 
Micliclct, in writing of the terrible struggle between France 
and England in the Continental and Napoleonic wars of 
1795 ^o 1815* He is wrong in ascribing the actual words 
to the younger Pitt,' but he is right as to the main fact of 
the case— tliat the manufacturers *' took the childreiv** For 
jihaiiLlUficnd of last century the possibility of utilizing 

liUl labour^ in running the new machinery became fully 
appreciated. A Lancashire physician, Dr. Ajkini in his 
description of the country round Manchester in 17951 ^^^^ 
us the result in the words of an eye-witness: ••The invention 
and improvement of machines to shorten labour have had a 
surprising influence to extend our trade, and also to call in 
hands from all parts, particularly children^ for the cotton 
mills. In these, children of a very tender age are employed, 
many of them collected from the workhouses in London and 
Westminster, and transported in crowds as apprentices to 
masters resident many hundreds of miles distant, where 
they serve unknown, unprotected, and forgotten by those 
to whose care nature or the law had confided them. These 
children are usually too long confmed to work, in close 
rooms, often during the whole night." 

t)r. Aikin's description was written almost exactly fifty 
years before the passing of the Ten Hours* Bill. The half 
century that intervened presents an almost unique record of 
horror and misery for the children of the poor. 

' Possibly William Pitt*s speech of February 1 2th, 1796, upon in* 
dastrial schools in.iy have caused Michelct's mistake. 
■ History 0/ Factory Mcvcment, i. 117. 
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S 3. lyeatment ^ Apprtnliat in FadorUt. 
Manjr children, Dr. Aikin uid, were collected from 
London and other soulhcm workhouses. The traffic was 
regular and systemaiic The norlhcrn mill-owncn com- 
municated with the ovcrtcerx of the ]»oor, ami a luCTicwnt 
flu)>i>)y or children having been provided for the latter, » 
day was flxcd for their examination and selection bjr the 
mill-owner or hii deputy. I'hosc Rclrclcd were then taken 
in waggons or canal lioati to their deslinalton, if it wai 
already fixed. Hut it ofivn h.i)>iicncd that the contracting 
party wai a mere Iralltckcr, a middleman, and not ihc 
pnnci|Kd ; And ho, if he h.-id not already n market in Rome 
mill for hi* white slave*, Ihcu were ke|>t in dark cellara or 
other al>odc!i in Manchester or elsewhere, till some niill- 
owncr wa« pleased 10 coiDe nnd examine tlieir limlii and 
stature, and strike A l>.ir;,'.iin for thuir crmvcy.'ince to hix 
fariory.i Once in the mill.llie rouml of slavery was unrcasing. 
The milU were nin night and d.iy in those lirisk times, when 
Ijtncaithirc Cutlon-*]iinners declared " it wan not jirofits of 
hundreds hut of tliouiands ])cr cent, that made their 
fbtlunes." One rel.iy of chihlren rose wc.irily from their 
botli as another relay came lo throw tlieniwlvex down in 
their places in iK'ds where vice, dise.ise, and death grew 

• rank at in a teeming gruund.* They were f.-d on the 
\ coarsest and cheajwst foo<l, or rather wore starved u^ton it, 

\ so that they oft^jn fun^-hi with their masier'a yiy^t for the 

• refuse of llic swine-trough.' TiK-y were worked sixteen, 

. ' <;f. l!ie wcIUaultKUlicalol M.mtiri f/Uf'^il ll!miK. 

' Ititcriminilion of k let nu 'if I en nM rc|;iirle<l si kH. Cf, cviilcnct 
bcrot* the Sadler ConiniiU'C, iSjl (codcMc of J. I'alciwii, oratKcr, 

t CL UluKoc't Alrmtin. 
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eighteen, or even a larger number of hours at a stretch, 
'* till many weary victims, young in years but old in suffer- 
ing, nightly prayed that death would come to their rdiet" 
Sometimes they tried to run away, but it was an almost 
hopeless attcm])t ; and when brought back, their sufferings 
were generally worse than before, for now their bondage was 
made even more literal, and chains were riveted upon their 
limbs. " Even young women, if only susi>ected of intending 
to run away, had irons riveted to their ankles, reaching by 
long links and rings up to the hips ; and in these they were 
compelled to walk to and from the mill, and to sleep." 
Cruel punishment was their lot if their merciless tasks were 
not fulfilled — punishment that not unfrequently ended in 
death. The lash was almost constantly in requisition, and 
many kinds of tortures were used to comtKl the sinking 
frames of the apprentices to pursue their unceasing toil. 
At length, wearied out and worked to death, their forms 
stunted and missh.apcn by accidents and overwork, often 
scarred and bruised by the whip of the overseer, these poor 
wretches found a merciful relief in death. Many a silent 
])Iantation and lonely moorland is a silent repository of 
dark secrets over which an outcast's grave has for ever 
closed. 

§ 4. Early Factory Ads. 

All this time the friends of the negro were harrowing the 
feelings of the inhabitants of the country in which these 
daily and nightly cruelties were perpetrated with tales of the 
suderings of the unfortunate bl.ick men. No notice was 
taken of the horrors going on under the very eyes of the 
agitators, till at length the miseries of the factories began to 
avenge themselves upon a callous population in the shape 
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of intlignanl fevers, bred from the horribly insanitary con- 
ditioa of Ihe mills in which the apprentice system was in 
Ibcce. In Manchester a committee had to be formed (1796) 
to inquire into "the health of the poor"; and after six 
years of desultory parliamentary discussion, Sir Robert Peel 
bffought in and passed a Dill for the preservation of the 
health and morals of ajiprcntices and others employed in 
coiton and other factories (1802). Indeed, some such 
measure was found to be necessary as a preventive of 
general disease, lly tins Act the hours of work (for chihlren I) 
were limited to only /irv/;v per day ; night work was to be 
gradually aliolishcd, and factory insiKxtors were to l>e 
appointed. 

But such is the natural astuteness of tlie human mind 
when set on gnin that this Art soon l>ccamc practically 
a dead letter. Workhouse apprentices could now no longer 
be used up and worked to death, but, as the law did 
not apply to •* free " children of \h>ot parents, the manu- 
(aaurers could still find plenty of human raw material. 
And so before long matters in the factories l>ecamc as l>ad 
as e%'er, and little children of seven years (ild were worked 
thirteen or fourteen hours a day, and thrashed and ill -treated 

badly as any slave on a West Indian plantation. 



S 5. Rol^rt Oxi*€H at I^itiark Stills, 

It was shortly before this time that RoIkti Owen had 1k:- 
comethe part owner of the New I^nnark Mills and was lining 
there as resident manager. He was then only a young nun 
of twenty-eight, but had had a goo<l deal of exiKrience in 
Manchester as manager of cotton mills, and had become 
a partner in the new Chorlton Twist Comjany liefore he 
negotiated the purchase of the New Lanark Mills from a 
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Mr, Dale, whose d.i%'1il(:r lie almost iiumcdulcly marned. 
Coming to I^nark, with its lovely suiroundings of hilli 
anil woods And waters, he found round his mills a popu- 
lation of some 1 300 people settled ia families in the village^ 
and about four or five hundred miserable pauper children 
procured from other parishes, whose ages were only from 
five to ten years instead of the seven or twelve years 
wliicli had been attributed to them by their mastcn and 
sellers. Kulwrl Owen almost at once began to try to 
improve (be moral and physical condition of his work- 
people, lint he fuund it almost imixissible to do anything 
for liic apprentices as regards moral or mcnlat instruction, 
because their hours of labour were so cruel that any clfoit 
to leach liicni afterwards was simiily an additional tonncnt 
lo (hem. However, in course of time, by arranging the 
pliysicat coiidiliotis of work in a somewhat more humane 
manner, Owen was able lo elTcct a considerable improve- 
ment nmon^' both children and adult workers, an improve- 
ment of whicli several years later (1816) he was able to 
^ive satisfactory evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons. liui what he had seen impelled him to do 
more, and he began to be one of the earliest and most 
earnest supporters of shorter hours of labour. One of his 
]>l.ins is particularly worthy of noticcr^or it shows his'll 
endeavour to use favourable conditions of trade as a lever 
for improvement in (he condition of the workers. In 1815 
he proposed at a meeting of Scottish col ton -spinners in 
Glasgow that the Govornmont should be asked to repeal the 
import duty of about fourpcnce in the pound on raw cotton, 
and at the samt time to limit the age of employment of 
children, to reduce the hours to ten a day, and to provide 
for compulsory education in readinf^ writing and arithmetic. 
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Needlcts to ay, only the import duty was repealed, and the 
other propotali were shelved. Nevertheless Robert Owen 
pcnisted in hit efforts towards a shorter day, and from this 
tine a Ten Hoars Dill bcg.tn to be a measure that wat 
definitely adopted by a small body of social reformers. 

I 6. Ef«rt$ lowardi Faelery Rejorm. 
>Icantinie, however, the Act of iSoi seems to have 
become, even as regards a[>)>rcnlicc!i, a dead Ictlcr. While 
•bves could be bought and sold in ICnijUnd with as much 
inpanity as in the West Indies—in fact with more, for l>y 
1815 Will)crforcc's wishes as regards trading; in ulavi-s had 
long sincti become law. The f.ict ihal hucli snics tuok |>Iaco 
is attcMc<l by the ddiatc in the Coiniitons on June 6di, 
1S15, introduci.'d liy Sir Kulruri I'cel, in wliicli imc s|MMlicr 
(llumer) d;«:ribcd the icndin;: nw.iy i>f children lo iliimni 
parikhc*, and gave an inMAiicc in which " wiili a li,inkni|it'ii 
effect* a ];ang of thvso children Ind l>cen |iut u|) to sale 
and advcni^cd juiblicly m \\m\ of the iimiiurly. A Mill 
tDorc atrocious insianco," he conUMied, "li.id been brought 
before the Court of King's Ikni'li iwo ycar« n^o, when a 
number of these boys, aj'|ircn[iccd liy a |>.irish in l.ondon 
to one maniifacliirer, had Ifceti Iraiis/trnJ [i. t. sold] lo 
another, and had lieen fuuml by wmc Ifcnevuk'ni |H:tsnni 
in a stale of absolute famine." F.icls like these, even 
though negroes were nol concerned, could no longer be 
blinked, and at length in 1816 a Sclcci Commiiicc of tlic 
House of Commons was ajijiointcd 10 take evidence u|>on 
the stale of children cmplnyed in Ihe manufdClorics of the 
United Kingdom. Teiriljle eviiknce of over-work was 
gireo before this Committee, but the grasp of Mammon 
«u onel tod relentless, and now that social refonnera were 
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in earnest, the inevitable opposition of capitali stic greed 

The surest block was the barrier of delay. Further Com- 
I? missions were asked for by the opponents of factory refornii 

I y and the same kind of evidence as before was repeated in 
1 8 19 before a Committee of the Lords, and when at last 
very shame demanded that something should be done, the 
ineffectual Act 59 George III. c. 7 was passed. This Act 
when originally introduced was meant to apply to all 
factories, but it was afterwards limited only to cotton 
factories, so that it had only a very partial cflect» and 
was even then frecjucntly evaded. And in any case the 
worsted and woollen mills were not even touched.^ 

§ 7. Richard OastUr. 

So things went on again as badly as ever for year after 
year, and manufacturers grew rich while children and young 
people of both sexes were beaten and overworked to make 
their profits, and philantiiropists riding home late at night 
from heated meetings after discussing the wrongs of the 
black slaves looked with cheerful and ignorant complacency 
at the great factory windows blazing with light, and accepted 
them •* as signs of prosperity," little heeding or knowing the 
misery and cruelty that dwelt within those brilliant walls. 
It was, however, one of these friends of the negro, who had 
often had such a midnight ride, who was suddenly awaked 
to the fact that slavery was going on ^ Eligluii^Hs^le he^ 
was agitating for its abolition abroad. iHqhardOastl^was 
the man whose eyes were thus opened, a Yorkshireman by 

> It providctl, (1) Nine years to be limit of age for child emplojr* 
^ent ; (2) Twelve-hours day for those under sixteen years ; (3) Time 
tb^be allowed for meals; (4) Ceilings and walls to be washed with 
quicl(li«K twice a year. 
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biith, and one well acquainted with tlie industries of the 
busjr WeM Riding.' He vas once in 1830 staying at the 
houK of a friend who lived at llorton H.1I), near llradford, 
and was a large manufacturer. As Oaitler was ulking to 
him one nighi about hii slavery reforms, his friend John 
Wood remarked to him : " I wonder you have never turned 
jronr attention to the factory system." — "Why should If" 
replied the young abolitionist, "I have nothing to do with 
factories." " I'crhaia not," was the answer, " but you are 
very enthusiastic against slavery in the Wuit Indies, and I 
assure you that there arc cruelties daily practised in our 
mills on little children, which I am sure if you knew you 
would try to itrGvcnt-" And then he went on to describe 
to hit aiionishcd hearer ihc horrors of the factories. Even 
in his own mill Wuod confessed Ih.nt little cliildren were 
worked from sis in tl)c morning' till seven at night, with 
a break of only furty minutes, and in many oilier mills no 
rest at all was allowed, and tlut various cruel devices were 
employed to goad thcni on to rcncwcil lalwur. 'I'hcy were 
fined, beaten with slicks and straps and wlii|)s; and the 
girls were alio often subjected lu shocking indecencies. 

I B. i'tifUry AiptalitiH in Yfrhkirt. lor and As^aiHsl. 

Oastler, wlivn unce he saw what w.is going on about him 
in his own country, nia<le nu delay in entering upon a 
warfsre llut was to b-st for ni.tny a sad and weary year, 
and to bring many a trial and di»a»ier. 'I'lie very next (by 
he wrote a long letter to the great Vgrkt.hire daily [>a])cr the 
Litdi Mtreuiy, in which he look for his text lliu old, fooliUi, 

■ 1I« vai lioni la 17I9, «ntl hail MKCMilcd iiii htKcr u ilewatO to 
Mr. Tbemhai m hit Yotluhtr« mumi, ItvinE ii Kiibj Hall mm 
llaMwifaU. 
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and utterly untrue statement, "It is the pride of Britain 
that a slave cannot exist on her soil," and proved very 
conclusively that slavery could and did exist in a most 
dreadful form. He |)ointed out that thousands of children, 
both male and female, from six to fourteen years of age, 
and chiefly girls, were compelled to labour thirteen to 
sixteen hours a day under the lash of an overseer in the 
mills of Bradford and Morpeth and Huddersficld, and 
many other northern towns. ^ This sudden revelation of 
English slavery caused a tremendous sensation, but of 
course an c(iually tremendous opposition. The simplest 
thing was to deny the existence of any such evils, and 
denials became accordingly remarkably freciuenL A keen 
newspaper correspondence arose, chiefly in the columns 
of the Leeds Mercury ; and from this controversy Oastler 
emerged triumi)hant, with all his facts proved over and 
over again, wliile confirmation of his statements began to 
pour in from every part of Yorkshire. Before a month 
had passed a meeting of the worsted spinners of Bradford 
was called by some of tlie principal firms in that tou-n 
(Nov. sand), in order to promote legislation on the subject, 
and a ])ctiiion was drawn U]) to be forwarded to Parliament. 
A similar agitation now arose in Lancashire, and a Bill was 
laid before the Commons by Lord Morpeth to reduce the 
hours of work, and raise the limit of age for work in mills. 
Hoi)e seemed to be dawning for the children of the factories, 
when all at once the manufacturers of Halifax and district 
struck tlie first note of opposition in a counter petition. 
They set forth the ** unimpeachable character for humanity 
and kindness " possessed by manufacturers as a class ; the 
impossibility of making profits if hours were reduced ; the 

^ Cf. Leedi Mercury of 183a Oasllcr*^ letter is dated Sept. a9lh. 
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overpowering force of foreign competiiion (ilinoit non- 
' eustent then u compared with lo-day) ; the general hard- 
■hipe of a manu£Kturcr's lot owing to taxation and other 
<)ifiicultic« ; and finally "the pernicious tendency of all 
legbhtive enactmcnii upon trade and manuraclurct,'* or 
in other worrii, the necessity of following the golden rule 
of hiturfmirt. 

I have quoted the arguments of this [iclilion because 
they are in brief a summary of ihe arguments which were 
then employed, arc now cnijiloycd, and [irobably always 
will be eniiilo}-cd agniiist any interference t>ctwccn master 
and man. In' (his case the bw had only been invoked to 
step in between master and child ; but no matter, (he 
" liberty of the subject " and " freedom of contract " were 
questions loo sacred to be Iridiid with. And ii was soon 
seen that thcw .iri^uuKnts of llio nii1lK>wncts and llicir 
friend* were by no nicini Licking; in cogency, fur the 
pro]ioicd legislation uiion the working of factories .was 
modified to such an extent ai to make it almost u>cks% 
an<l, in any case, the measure wns to l>c .ijiiilied to cotton 
mills only. Oa^tlcr felt tliat the day w.i^ lost, and uid as 
much in a pul.lic L-lter to tliu I^tJt InMli<:tK<(r of October 
lolh, l8ji, a letter wliicli sltown cruel <lisa|>iinintmenl of 
hca/t indeed, but yet in at full a» ever of ftre and hope for 
the future. Incidvntally it ii curious to note, from a 
passage in this letter, that llic Factory Rcformcrt of that 
day were accused of bving o{>[iOKd to the atnlition of 
negro slavery, and were said to l>c gelling uj> a factory 
agitation "in order to turn the attention of the nation 
away from West India slavery." But in spite of calumny, 
prejudice, and the savage opposition of vested interests, the 
bmv« wonja of Richard Oasder rang forth undauntedly to 
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the working classes of Yorkshire : *' Let no promises of 
support from any quarter sink you to inactivity. Consider 
that you must manage this cause yourselves. Collect 
information and publish facts. Let your politics be : Ten 
hours a day, and a time-book." ^ — 

§ 9. Ten-Hours Day^ and Mr. Sadler. 

At this time Oastlcr was living at Fixby Hall, Hudders- 

fieldy and from his position as a Tory and a Churchman, as 

he describes himself, could not see his way to working 

actively among the mill hands, who were mostly/* Radicals 

and Dissenters/' But now he saw that no barriers of class 

or creed or politics could be allowed to interfere in this 

cause, and from henceforth decided to throw in his lot with 

the factory workers, come what might He was assisted 

from the political side by men like T. Hobhouse and M. 

T. Sadler, both members of Parliament, warmly attached to 

his cause, and it was decided that Sadle r should lead the 

cjucstiqn^lhc House of Commons: iTwould Tic'TcdftJus" 

to go through all the pluises of the great Ten Hours 

Agitation in and out of Parliament; it must suffice to 

mention that Sadler at length introduced a Ten Hours Bill 

into the Commons late in 1831 and moved its second 

reading in March 1832, in a speech of eminent moderation 

and judgment. He i)ointcd out the existence of child 

slavery in England and the causes of it, mainly in the 

poverty but partly in the inducements to laziness of the 

f parents. Many parents were unable to get work themselves, 

4 and thus were compelled to hire out their children to the 

[ brutalities and hardships of factory work. Some parents, 

^ demoralized by the old Poor Law, selfish and brutalixed by 

'm. custom, purchased idleness for themselves at the cost <>f 
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Ihcir chiklrcn'i health and strength. In tome districts, 
to great was the demand for children's lalx)ur, that an 
tiMUs|iensable condition of marriage among the working 
classes was tlie certainty of ofTspring, whose wages — 
beginning at six years old — might keep their inhuman 
Cithers and mothers in idleness. Well might Sadler exclaim, 
'^Our ancestors could not have sup|K)sc(l it jiosMblc — 
posterity will not l>clicve it true— that a generation of 
Knglishmen could exist or had existed, that would work 
lisping infancy of a few summers old, rcganllcHs alike of 
bs smiles or tears and unmoved by its unresisting weakness 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, sixteen hours a day, and through 
the weary night also, till, \xi the dewy morn of existence, 
tlic bud of youth was fade<l, and fell ere it was unfoldetl." 

]lut, to our eternal dis^rac c as a nation, that generation 
of Knglishmen existed, and Mr. .S.idler told the House, 
detail by detail, of the evils and outrages of the wliole 
alx^minable system. J'lxccssive hours, low wages, immorality, 
ill-health — all were enumerated ; and then he cohiinucd, 
**'l*hen, in order to keep them awake, to stimulate their 
exertions, means arc made use of to which 1 shall now 
advert as a lost insunce of the degradation to which this 
system has reduced the manufacturing 0|feratives of this 
country. Children are beaten with thongs prcfiared for the 
purpose. Yes, the females of this country, no matter 
whether children or grown up— and I hardly know which is 
the more disgusting outrage— are beaten, beaten in your 
free market of lal>our as you term it, like slaves. 'J*he |K>or 
wretch is Hogged before its comiianions — flogged, I say, like 
a dog, by the tyrant overlooker. We speak with execration 
of the cart-whip of the West Indies but let us see this night 
an equal feeling rise aga'ast tlie factory thong of England.** 
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and utterly untrue statement, **It is the pride of Britain 
that a slave cannot exist on her soil/' and proved very 
conclusively that slavery could and did exist in a most 
dreadful form. He pointed out that thousands of children, 
both male and female, from six to fourteen years of age, 
and chiefly girls, were compelled to labour thirteen to 
sixteen hours a day under the lash of an overseer in the 
mills of Bradford and Mori^th and Huddersfield, and 
many other northern towns. ^ This sudden revelation of 
English slavery caused a tremendous sensation, but of 
course an c(|ually tremendous opi)osition. The simi^lest 
thing was to deny the existence of any such evils, and 
denials became accordingly remarkably frec|uenL A keen 
newspaper correspondence arose, chiefly in the columns 
of tl)e Leeds Mercury ; and from this controversy Oastlcr 
emerged triumphant, with all his facts proved over and 
over again, while confirmation of his statements began to 
pour in from every part of Yorkshire. Before a month 
had passed a meeting of the worsted spinners of Bradford 
was called by some of the princi|)al firms in that town 
(Nov. 2 and), in order to promote legislation on the subject, 
and a petition was drawn up to be forwarded to Parliament. 
A similar agitation now arose in Lancashire, and a Bill was 
laid before the Commons by Lord Morpeth to reduce the 
hours of work, and raise the limit of age for work in mills. 
Ho|)e seemed to be dawning for the children of the factories, 
when all at once the manufacturers of Halifax and district 
struck the first note of opposition in a counter petition. 
They set forth the ** unimpeachable character for humanity 
and kindness " possessed by manufacturers as a class ; the 
impossibility of making profits if hours were reduced ; the 

' CC Leeds Mercury of 183a Oastlcr*» IcUcr is dated Sept. a^ih. 
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abovt five o'dock in the morning till as late as ten o'clock 
at night, during the whole of which time they were on their 
feet, with a short interval for dinner. The children were 
generally cruelly treated, so cruelly that they dare not for 
their lives be too late at their work in a morning. One 
witness stated that he had seen children, whose work it was 
to throw a bunch of ten or twelve cordings across their 
hand and take them off one at a time, so weary as not to 
know whether they were at work or not, and going through 
the mechanical actions without anything in their hands. 
%\'hen they made mistakes in this state of fatigue they were 
teverely l)eaten by the spinner whom they helped or by the 
overlooker. Several cases of deaths through such beating 
and blows were given in evidence. '*The children were 
incapable of performing their d.iy's labour well towards the 
end of the day : their fate was to be awoke by being beaten, 
and to be kept awake by the same method. At a mill in 
Duntruin,^ continued the same man who gave this evidence, 
**thcy were ke))t on the premises by being locked up wliilc 
at work ; they were locked up in the bothies (sleeping-huts) 
at night; they were guarded to their work and guarded 
back again. There was one bothy for the boys, but that 
did not hold them all, so there were some of them put into 
the other bothy along with the girls." Sometimes the elder 
children tried to escape from such miserable and degraded 
surroundings. When caught, at they generally were, they 
were inhumanly flogged, or sent to gaol for breaking their 
contracts. A case is given of a young woman who was 
thus put in prison for a year, ^ brought back after a twelve- 
month and worked for her meat ; attd ski had to fay iki 
tJ^Hta tkmi Wire imurrtd. So she worked tw$ years for 
noihbg, to indemnify her master for the lou of her time." 




ENGLISH SLAVERY. IJ7 

§ II. English Siavery. 

Here again is the story of a Huddcrsfidd lad who was 
l.| lame. He lived a good mile from the mill, and it was 

painful for him to move. *'So my brother and sister used 
out of kindness to take me under each arm, and run with 
me to the mill, and my legs dragged on the ground in con- 
sequence of the pain. I could not walk, and if we were 
^ five minutes too late the overlooker would take a strap and 

beat us till we were black and blue." The worst of it n-as, 
J the masters in many mills encouraged the overlookers in 

^ this kind of brutality. An eye-witness relates, •* I have 

scon them when the master has been standing at one end 
of the room with the overlookers speaking to him, and he 
has said, ' Look at those two girls talking,' and has run and 
beat them the same as they beat soldiers in the barrack 
yard for deserting." A Leeds girl, who began her mill-work 
at six years old, and toiled then from five in the morning 
till nine at night, gives similar evidence. *' When the doffers 
flagged a little or were too late, they were strapped, and 
I those who were last in dofllng were constantly strapped, 
girls as well as boys. I have been strapped severely, and 
have been hurt by the strap excessively. Sometimes the 
overlooker got a chain and chained the girls, and strap[)ed 
them all down the room. The girls have many times had 
black marks upon their skins." .This was in a Yorkshire 
factory, and not upon a West Indian plantation. But the 
slaves were white ; otherwise there would have been all the 
diflcrcnce. That the dreadful exertions produced by this 
forced labour often caused death from exhaustion among 
children is obvious. A Keighley overseer in giving evidence 
told the story of a man who came to him, saying, ** * My little 
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girl is dead.' I asked, ' When did she die ? ' — and he said, 
* In the night ; and what breaks my heart is this : she went 
to the mill in the morning, but she was not able to do her 
work. A little boy said he would help her if she would 
give him a halfi^nny on Saturday, but at night when the 
child went home, perhaps about a (|uartcr of a mile, she 
fell down several times on the road through exhaustion, till 
at length slie reached her door with diHiculty. She never 
spoke audibly aAcrwards, she died in the night.' " Tragedies 
like this, told in such simple, common-place words happened 
in not a few homes, or instead of death a maimed and 
miserable life of ill-health and disease was slowly dragged 
along till the grave gave a merciful release. One might 
give a long list of them, and of various forms of torture 
inflicted on children not daring to rc!»ist, but in this tender 
age one is not allowed to harrow even the feelings of a 
reader. Yet wc may perhaps l)c allowed to quote one more 
case from a speech of Richard Oastlcr's. ** I will not i>icturc 
fiction to you," this brave reformer said in the early days of 
the (actory movement ; ** but I will tell you wlut I have 
seen. Take a little female ca|itivc, six or seven years old ; 
she shall rise from her iK-d at four in the morning of a cold 
winter day, but l>eforc she rises she wakes )>crhaps halfa- 
do£cn times, .ind says, lather, is it time? I'athcr, is it time? 
And at last when she gets up and puts her little bits of rags 
I upon her weary limbs, weary yet with the last day's woik, 
I she leaves her parents in their bed, for their lalK)ur (if they 
have any) is not required so early. She trudges alone 
through rain and snow, and mire and darkness, to the mill, 
and there for thirteen, fourteen, sixteen, seventeen, or even 
eighteen hours, b she obliged to work, with only thirty 
miooics' interval for meals and play. Homeward again at 
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night she would go, when she was able, but many a time 
she hid herself in the wool in the mill, as she had not 
strength to go. And if she were one moment behind the 
appointed time, if the bell had ceased to ring when she 
arrived with trembling, shivering, weary limbs at the factory 
door, there stood a monster in human form, and as she 
ixisscd he lashed her. This," he continued, holding up 
an overlooker's strap, '* is no fiction ! it was hard at work 
in this town last week. The girl I am speaking of died; . 
but she dragged on that dreadful existence for several 
years." 

§ 12, Lord Asfiley and tJu Act of \%ii. 

It was evidence like this, which he afterwards corroborated 
from his own experience, that induced Lord Ashley to take 
up the cause of Factory Reform. The Select Committee 
of Mr. Sadler in 1832 was followed by another, designed to 
gain delay for the manufacturers, in 1833, but the second 
only strengthened the facts of the first By incessant labour 
and indefatigable care Lord Ashley, assisted by the Report 
of the Commissioners to the cdect that '* a case is made 
out for the interference of the Legislature,'' brought in a 
Bill which was read a second time on June 17th, 1833. 
This was a Ten Hours Bill for women and young i>ersons. 
Needless to say it was violently opposed, both in and out 
of Parliament, the most strenuous among its opposers beingi 
unfortunately, men like Richard Cobden and John Bright, 
whose political economy (being what it was) seems in this 
case to have got the better of their humanity. Lord Althorp 
finally introduced a Government Bill, which, though falling 
very far short of Lord Ashley's and Oastler's ideal, yet did 

K 
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a certain amount of good.' It aimed, as far as possible, at 
the very lowest limit of interference with the intere<(ts of the 
manufacturers, and was arranged so as to come into bperation 
very gradually. But in many cases it was rendered almost 
useless by the fact tliat manufacturers might act as justices, 
and punish o/Tcnccs against the Act committed by members 
of their own Ixxly. Naturally the puiiishmcnts were few 
and slight, while infractions of the Act were numerous and 
iircqucnt The limit of age for children, whether nine or 
twelve years, was frequently evaded, and wholesale mis- 
representations were made by masters and i>arcnts. 

Moreover the ingenuity of profit-seekers discovered other 
ways of evading the law. The legal working day for young 
people was now fixed between the hours of 5.30 a.m. and 
8.30 p.m., and to keep liicir nuichincs goin;* the whole lime 
employers had recourse to a system of rcl.iys, which com- 
menced work at different times of the day, and which did 
not work at the same time as the rcLiys of children, so that 
exceedingly complicated arrangements had to l>e made to 
fit in the different times of leaving off and beginning work ; 
the arrangements for meal times were also fixed irregularly 
for different grouj^s of workers, and the working-time of any 
individual was altered to suit such arrangements. The real 
result of all this carcfullyelaliorated rearrangement was 
such a confusion of complication throughout any given mill 
that it w.is next to im]K>s!iible to prevent infractions of the 
Act« and that was what the employers wished. The 
factory ins|>ectors declared unanimously that no legal re- 
stridions on the time of labour could now be enforced 

* Its proYiMont «rcre,(l) Nine )rcars limit of a^, except io tilk miUt; 
(s) Nine boari clay, ni'M (Afff^hm^ (or children umler ihirteen. No 
k>r Mlulti, jroung |>eo|ilc, or chilUren over thirteen )rcArt. 
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against the >* aster's will In many cases children under 
thirteen were dismissed, and their places taken by others 
a year or so older, whom the law could not protect, and 
whom consequently an unscrupulous employer could over- 
work as much as he liked. 



§ 13. Tlu Ten Hours Agitation continued. 

Conseciucntly the Ten Hours Agitation had to be kept 
up, or rather to be begun all over again. The relief of thc^ 
youngcr^hildren rrn^jinirl fnr Iry \h9 ?vtrn ln]>Qur Qf those _ 
between thirteen and **'J^'^^n, wHn nnw nf ten had to j^c ^^** 
forma d ouble task ^ Moreover, the law was of ten openly 
JMisregarded with Impunity Richard uasuer ihereiore 
^fi:ui liis' cunuuii'U "^ut of Parliament afresh. "Short 



time " committees were re-constituted once more in the 
chief Yorkshire towns ; a series of letters were sent to the 
papers by Oastlcr and his friends — men like G. S. Bull, the 
Vicar of Bicrlcy, near Bradford, and John Wood, the 
Bradford manufacturer — and great .enthusiasm and excite* 
ment was again roused among the working-classes of the 
North. The cry ** Yorkshire slavery still exists " again went 
forth ; and therewith went a renewed determination to 
abolish it. Public meetings were again held with fresh 
vigour, and at one of them a document was produced, 
which proved conclusively that a disguised form of traffic 
in children for sale to mill-work was still being carried on.^ 
At length, in June 1836, on a motion by Charles Hindlcy, 
M.P., the Government promised to do their best to compel 
obedience to the Factory Acts. Nevertheless, it was found 

' S|Kccli of Kcv. J. K. Sicplicns, Wcslcyan minister, at Mandiester, 
March 1836. The document is for the " hire " of ten chikiren for thret 
yean I and is dated Feb. 9th. 
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^Ad the activc_<>p]ip>itioa of thr magistrates! who oAcn 
^wnnlyj ^lcd to en force ihchw. One maj;i?lrate at 
foCEbum calmly dinmisscd complamants with the remark : 
** Oh, that is Oastler's law ; wc have nothing to do with it. 
Take your complaints to him." liut public meetings went 
on outside Parliament, and I^rd Ashley attacked the 
question once more inside Parliament (1838-40), in spite 
of many defeats, with untiring energy and determination ; 
and ijopubr feeling, apart from the working-classes them- 
selves, was growing more and more strongly on his side. 
As an instance of Lord Ashlcy*s exertions in the cause of 
the mill-hands, and the brutality of some emi)Ioycrs we 
may mention a case in which a young woman, employed in 
a mill at Stocki>ort, had l)ccn caught by the machinery, 
whirled round and dashed to the floor with her legs broken 
and all her Ixnly mutilated. It will scarcely be credited 
by those not ac(]u.iintcd with similar facts of more recent 
years, but it is none the less true, that her master, instead 
of giving any compensation for her fearful injuries, deducte<l 
one and sixpence from her wages for the ix>rtion of the 
week as yet unexpired when the accident hap])ened. 
It is some comfort, however, to learn that Lord Ashley 
took up the case, prosecuted the milUowncr, and obtained 
a verdict of ^io3 damages fur the girl, and ^600 costs for 
expenses on both sides. Ihit this is only a solitary instance 
of his exertions. Not satisfied with re]>orts and 'vrilten 
evidence, he made personal tours in the factory districts, 
in towns like Manchester, Leeds, Dolton and Bradford, 
and saw with his own eyes the evils of the old factory 
system. He refused oidce in 1841 because of the un- 
decided views of Sir Robert Peel on the question ; incurred. 
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as all reformers do, opprobrium, contempt and misrepre- 
sentation, from interested people like the late John Bright ; ^ 
he was distrusted by his associates in the work, even by 
Oastler, because of his Parliamentary tactics ; yet in spite 
of all he went on slowly, surely, and undeterred. 

§ 14, Imprisonment of Oast/er* 

But, meanwhile, a great blow occurred to the reformers 
outside Parliament. Their hero and champion, Richard 
Oastlcr, was suddenly cast into the Fleet Prison. The facts 
were these. He was employed by T. Thomhill of Riddles- 
worth, in Norfolk, as steward of^his lar;ge estates in Yorkshire, 
as his father had been before him. His employer agreed 
with him largely in his views on the factory question, and 
did not object to his work as a reformer. He even intro- 
duced him to people of rank, like the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Grey the Premier, and others, until a question arose 
about the introduction of the New Poor Law into the 
Halifax and Huddersfield districts. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners found that Oastlcr's influence was so strong there 
that they had considerable difficulty in enforcing the law, as 
he seems to have objected to it. The upshot was that as 
Oastler would not promise to aid the Commissioners, Mr. 
Thomhill dismissed lum in May 1838. Now during his 
stewardship Oastler had incurred various expenses — chieifly in 
keeping up the position necessary to the representative of a 
gentleman of fortune — which had necessitated his borrowing 
money to pay the annual balances due to his employer. 
Finding this extremely unpleasant, he offered to resign his 
stewardship in 1834, but Mr. Thomhill would not accept 
his resignation, and he continued in his office on the 

» Cf. Hoddtf^s Li/e^ \u aa, a;, 130, •; 
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ondentanding that his salary should be increased from 
^300 to jCs^o per annum, and out of tnis increase he 
should annually reduce his debt. There had grown a 
balance of some ^^2000 against him <luring his fourteen 
)ears' work as steward. This arrangement was regarded as 
mutually satisfactory till, suddenly, Mr. Thornhill, being 
vexed at a pbcard commenting on Oasiler's dismissal — a 
placard in which it must l>c admittc<l that Oastlcr had no 
share — issued a writ against his former steward for the 
remainder of his debt, now only ^500. This was two 
years after his dismissal, and during those two years Oastlcr 
had been living almost entirely on charity. "The only 
money I have,** he writes to a friend in November 1840, 
••comes by letters— sometimes a fivcpound-notc, sometimes 
a ten, sometimes a twenty — but from %vhom, except in two 
instances, I know no more than you." Of course he could 
not pay hb debt, and was accordingly committed to the 
Fleet Prison, that curious institution so familiar to readers 
of Pickwiik. 

§ 15. Oast/crs RtUast. 

Undaunted by imprisonment, Oastlcr proceeded to issue 
from his enforced seclusion — which does not seem to ha%'e 
been \exy severe, except that it kept him within walls^* 
a weekly journal called Tht fleet Paf^n^ devoted to the 
discussion of factory and i)oor*Iaw (lucstions. In the Fleet 
he saw his friends daily, and one of them gives an amusing 
account of a " public breakfast *' given by ^ The Factory 
King." •• The apartment," he writes, " is not large. The 
Monarch for once made his bed his throne; I was honoured 
with the chair of state; the friend from Huddcrs5eld at- 
tended to the tea-kettle and con'ce|K>ts ; the gallant captaiii 
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[a French refugee cavalry-officer] took command of the ^g- 
department, and there was an appointed purveyor of ham 
and bi:6ad-and-butter, all of the best quality." Amid this 
mild Dohemianism Oastler lived and worked cheerfully till 
his friends — including John Walter of the Times^ W. B. 
Fcrrand, M.P., John Ficlden, M.P., and many another 
name well known in the great factory fight — got up an 
'* Oastler Liberation Fund," and at length a sum was sub- 
scribed or guaranteed fron) which the debt, interest, costs, 
and exiKnscs, amounting to over ^3000, were fully paid 
(1844). Oastler had been in prison four years. His public 
entry into Huddcrsfield soon after his release was an event f 
even yet remembered by many a Yorkshire factory hand. 
For miles round the town the roads were thronged with 
people eager to greet their liberated champion with music 
(J and banners and processions. Thousands followed his 

r] carriage, cheering, singing and shouting in an excited 

welcome. It was a prelude to his fmal victory. gg 

% 16. Victory at last, ^""^^ 

But that victory was slow in coming. Meeting after 
meeting was held in the country, debate after debate in 
Parliament, but the Ten Hours Day had not yet dawned 
upon the factory children. Meanwhile, the attention of 
the public was turned towards other forms of employment 
If Lord Ashley, in his unremitting labours on behalf of the 

^ oppressed and unknown, had made the whole country 

4> shudder with his exposure of the incredibly disgraceful 

A and brutal abuses of the coal-mines of England. By his 

P efforts the Children's Employment Commissioners of 184a 

j^ and 1843 ^^^ published terrible revelations as to the treat- 

ment of children in industries as yet untouched by law. 
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And now even the manufuturers could no longer (Iclu 
the puUic into non-intcrTcrencc. In 4844 a Factwy Act 
was puMtl, reducing chiklrcn'l labour in tcxTtIc AvWrici, 
and adult Tenulc* an well as young pcraonii were protected.) 
Then at last the laboun of Oa^ticr and I^rd Ashley were 
rewarded t>y seeing the success of the 'I'cn 1 1ours_ Act * of 
1847. Lord Ashley himself had loitt Ins M.-1I in I'arliainvnti 
^ini the Jlill was introduced by Mr, l-'ieUlcn, and after a 
shMt but shar]) 0)>[>osition, headed by Sir Robert Peel and 
■uppofted by the manufacturing interest, it iras carried 
•ucceuTully, and received the royal assent. At last (he old 
factory song had come tnie— the song that had liecn sung 
by thousands of children in llic crowded streets of the 
factory towns, that had cchoetl over many a Yorkshire moor, 
whose loneliness was startlcil by some grc.it public gathering i 
the song that fathers h.iil muilcrcd sternly .ind dcsi>cratety 
to themselves ta they saw their little ones gmtind down by 
a remorseless Mammon; llic song tlmi Oastlcr and his 
friends had given the liest years of llteif lives to mnke a 
reality had come trtie .it last : 

■' We «ill h.-ifi.- Ilio Ten ll(H>n Hill, 
ThM wc will, lhM«>; -ill!" 

' The Aci T VkL c. IS (ll<44). It i>r<.>i<le<l, d] C'liil.lroirram citlit 
10 thirteen yt^n at a(^, nol lo \< cmplorol in textile inJa<liici nreic than 
■!■ and s half hnari in one day . or len hnun on iliemale liiyt ; (>) In 
CucofTaanRjicrvmilhcfUr waiiobetenhoun 1 (j) Schnol initriMiaM 
to be pro*idcil durinj; lime when cliildrcn were Dot in faclorici i (4) 
Adali women nodei ume nilci ai j'ounj; pcrMm i (5) Same meal-iiotc 
far all ptoteclcd penoni, and no wnrk aFier 4.)0 p.m, on Saiunij)rv 

' The Ad loVicl. c. r) [>roti>le<l, (i) A Ten limn l>ay for women 
y*mng pcnont 1 (>} Kiie<] iei^l day ai any leu houn iMwcen J. jo 
••■.loLjOikm. I^lerondHjo], owinsialhealHiteorihciclajrijnteM 
by MMBbclurcn, a MHif*rm working dajr *ai nxctl— ffum 6 a.m. lo C 
p>«„ wjib u hoar and a hair Tor mcsli, and work for protected perww 
10 ccaac «Aer t (kai. on Salsnla)'. 
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§ 17. Oas/U/s Dtath. 

So now at last Richard Oastlcr saw the fruits of the 
labours and sacrifices of so many years. That was for him 
enough. His work did not bring him the honours which 
most men desire ; on the contrary, it brought only on old 
age of i>overty and retirement. His very name is un- 
recorded in many mo<lern volumes which profess to give 
biographies of men distinguished above their fellows, and 
probably in due course it will be entirely forgotten. ** The 
noblest of all martyrdoms," it is said, " is that of an old age 
impoverished by the generous sacrifices of youth."* Such an 
old age Oastler passed, dwelling in seclusion in a small 
cottage at Guildford in Surrey, where he delighted to tend 
his garden, and receive the visits of those friends by whose 
side he had fought through so many stormy years. It was 
a great change from tlie activity and pleasant i>osition of 
the inmate of Fixby Hall, but he accepted his lot with un- 
failing cheerfulness and serenity. His much-loved wife, the 
mainstay of his life's work, had died soon after his release 
from the Fleet, and lay buried in a Yorkshire churchyard 
(1845). ^^^ survived her for many lonely years, and then 
at length the old '* Factory King," as his admirers lovingly 
called him, entered into his eternal rest (1861) at the age 
of seventy-two. Of him, more than of many a reformer of 
far greater fame, could it be truly said : ^' Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant'* 
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H. LORD SIIAFTKSUURY. | 

i 1. Jfan Aiutes. 
Dlt il mu«t not l>c llioiii:tit lliat witl> the Faclory Act of 
1847 the work of Ixird Akiilcy onU oilier jitiibnlliTU|)iits 
vai At an end. There rcinaitictl iiitich to be done, work ! 
of which indeed that Act was only ihc (\n\ forcninncr. 
Tbe umc fight had to be wajjcd over and over again in 
nearly every trade in the country, and a record of Lord 
Shaftcsbury'i life is in ilicir record of llic deliverance of 
the feeble and oiiiircsscil in every branch of industry. 
Few people to-day can rcalixe tlic awful and alwininable 
amount of cruelty .ind clcgr.id.ition lliat existed in the Kng- 
land of thirty or fiAy years ago. I'cnxr still rvaliK bow much 
«istt among us now. It was Lord Ashley's t.isk to shed t, 
|Nercing ray of light ii|ion Ihc place* of darkness and "the 
cnicl habitations " of the earth, and then to cill u|>on the 
nation in no uncertain voice 10 wi|ic away ihcu foul blots 
upon the veneered surface of modern civiU/,-ition. In 
the limit* set before me it !i imjrassible to do more than 
mention the industries in wliich he saved children, youths, 
maiden*, and women from llic most horrible and debasing 
surrounding*— in calico- priming works in mines, in lace- 
work*, in poiteric*, in the hosiery trade, in millinery and 
dm*-making, in agriculture, in almost every dci>artmcnt 
of English industry. Ilul it may do some good if one gives 
an example of ihe abominations that went on in the England 
of our fathers, in order that people may see into what 
depth* of degradation humanity is cagiable of descending 
when unchecked by religion, public opinion, or even Acts of 
rarltuncnt. 
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§ 2. ENglish Coal-fHiHCs* 

In 1843 the country was horrified by reports as to the 
conditions of working in mines and collieries. A Com- 
mission of inquiry was instituted, and irrefutable proofs of 
these reports were disclosed by it It was shown that a 
very large proi)ortion of the workers underground were less 
than thirteen years old, and most of them began work at 
about eight years, and some even as low as four or five. 
Men and women, girls and boys, were all alike employed 
underground ; and very often they were below during the 
whole week, and never saw the light except on Sunday. 
The men did the hewing of the coal, but the work of 
transporting the coals from the men's woirkings to the shafk 
was performed by women, girls, and boys. "Hurrying,** 
that is loading small waggons with coals, and pulling 
or pushing them along the underground passages, was 
an especially barbarous labour. Those who did it had 
to crawl on hands and feet, with an enonnous weight of 
coals in a truck cither before or behind them, along 
passages as narrow and wet as common sewers. Boys and 
girls performed this duty as beasts of burden, either by being 
regularly harnessed to the waggons by straps, or wear- 
ing a girdle round their waists, to which was attached a 
chain passing between the legs. Thus, panting and strain- 
ing at their loads, these unfortunate creatures stumbled 
or crawled through the darkness of passages too low and 
narrow for a pony to work in, and v^ith blistered sides, 
chafed limbs, and aching backs, toiled throughout eighteen 
or even thirty-six hours continually. In addition to this 
cruel labour these boys and girls suffered terribly from the 
auelty of the overlookers, or of the miners whom they 



^>. 
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bdpedt being beaten and punished in the most brutal 
mianer. ** Education was totally neglected and the morals 
of the mining population were in the lowest possible state. 
Nor can this be wondered at, when it is remembered that 
in the pits men habitually worked in a state of perfect 
nakednesii and in this state were assisted in their labours 
by females of all ages, from girls of six years old to women 
of twenty-onc, these women themselves being quite naked 
down to the waist, their only garment being trousers." 



I 3« Dfp^iftfffoM of EMf^Ush Lahour. 

Such was the maIc of things .among the mincrK of EngKiml 
.when l^ord Ashley took up their cause, and so shocking were 
the rcVetation«-miide Wore-ihc-Koy.nl" Commission ihcn 
(^/Z mppftintp<1, that thp coimtry would |»ermit of no dcLny in 
i^L4nftfting ;i nil).to,^rohi]»it^>^omcn and children from work- 
ing in coal-pits ; which indeed was carried the same year. 
But into whatever branch of induMry wc turn at this 
period the same horrible pictures meet our eyes. In the 
cutleries of Sheffield, in the potteries of Sta(Tordshire, in the 
mills of l^nca^hire and Yorkshire, slavery, cruelty, vice, 
and ignorance held their sway unchecked. Even in the 
agricultural districts, the system of employing at certain 
•eisons gangs of workers — men, women and children — got 
up and su|)erintendcd by a contractor, had produced 
lamentable results, and here again sexual immorality and 
Cfttclty to children were of usual and common occurrence. 
Tfvly, in the earlier half of this century, the Industrial 
Revoltttiony whether in the factory or in the field, had 
bffought the English labourer, and still more his childrcni 
. little came for gratitude. 
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§ 4. Lord Sha/Usbur/s Early Life. 

That their position has been largely ameliorated is due to 
one man, not indeed entirely, but still in a pre-eminent 
degree. Wo cannot now go through all the various struggles 
of Lord Ashley in the many branches of his reforming work, 
and must content ourselves with a brief glance at the 
reformer himself. Generally one is able, in the surround- 
ings of such a man, to discern some influence of parentage 
or position that has hcliHsd to sliai)c his later life and work. 
In Lord Ashley's case it was not so* His parents were 
both active and busy (Kople, but their activity was directed 
nininly in the paths of scK:ial life and pleasures. The 
amusements, the cares, the opinions, the whole tone of his 
home, were almost directly opposed to the tenor of his 
after life. It seems to have lieen to an old housekeepcri a 
simple-minded and Christian woman, that Shaftesbury 
owed that deep religious feeling, and that pious and 
evangelical tendency which coloured all his later actions. 
The hereditary home of the family was at St. Giles's at 
Wimborne, in Dorset, an old manor-house, fdled with 
family traditions from the days of Henry VI., and even of 
the first Edward. But this he did not see till later ; and 
when he was only seven years old (1808)^ he was sent 
from his birthplace in London to a school at the Manor 
House, Chiswick ; a private school, such as the British 
parent still favours, and, like most private and public 
schools of that day, of the most inefficient and disgraceful 
type. Even in his old age he used to say : " I think there 
never was such a wicked school before or since. The place 
was bad, wicked, filthy, and the treatment was starvation 

' He was bora April aSih, 1801, at 24 Grosvcnor Square. 
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and cnieltj/' Here he remainedi in much tribulation, till 
be was sent at the age of twelve to Harrow, and placed in 
the house of the head-master, Dr. Butler. Harrow and its 
mrroundings helped to dis|)cl the gloomy influences of 
Chiswick, and now, too, he experienced the delights of 
ODOOtry life at St. Giles's, to which his father had succeeded 
as sixth Earl of Shaftesbury in iSii. liut it wa<i at Harrow 
that the drunken funeral of a deserted luui^er hapi^ned to 
turn his mind towards (luc^tions which ultimately led him 
in the direction of social reform. It did not be.ir fruit, 
bowcircr, till some time later; and when, in 1819, he en- 
tered as an undergraduate at Christ Church, Oxford, he 
used to accuse himself of **the besetting sin of idleness." 
Hut, on going up to Oxford, he ceruiiiily does not seem to 
have allowed his " begetting sin " to overcome him, for wc 
find him three years later taking a first-class in classics. 

Then, leaving his University with a good degree, he 
entered Parliament at the age of twenty-five as meml>er for 
the borough of Wooilstock. His career for the future had 
not yet been definitely sha|>ed. He was a Conser\'ative, a 
follower of the l>arty led by Canning and Ix)rd Liverpool; 
but he was no scr\'ile follower, and in several ways showed 
considerable |x>htical inde|>endcnce. During this time he 
became a great i>ersonal friend of the Duke of Wellington, 
and frequently visiletl him at Strath fieldsaye, nor is it (00 
much to supjiose that some portion of the stern perseverance 
of the Iron Duke was absorbed by the spirit of the young 
member for Woodstock. And, young as he was, his 
qualities were sufficiently admired for Canning to ofTcr him 
(in 1817) a place in his administration, an honour, however, 
which Lord Ashley declined, chiefly, it seems, owing to his 
awn low estimate of himself, which he frequently expresses 
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in his diary. 'WVhy am I so weak and useless?'' he 
exclaims ; '' why cannot I utter one word of eloquence or 
manliness ? " 

§ 5. /Its Work as a Re/onner. 

But, at length, though not in haste, his life-work came to 
him. lie had been devoted to science, then to literature 
and languages, a student of Welsh and Hebrew, and a 
dabbler in astronomy; but other things were before him. 
Tlic subject of the barbarous treatment of lunatics had 
been brought before Parliament by Robert Gordon, and on 
that subject Lord Ashley made his first im])ortant speech 
(1828). From that day forward his energies and sympathies 
were mainly devoted to the cause of social reform, somc- 
timjs in public life and in Parliament, and often in private 
acts of unknown charity. Just at this |)eriod, moreover, as 
if to stimulate and encourage him on his new path, he had 
the singular good fortune to marry a good and beautiful 
woman, whose sympathy was to cheer him throughout the 
vicissitudes and oppositions of an active public life. His 
wife was Emily, daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper, and the 
marriage took place in the summer of 1830. Very soon 
afterwards he contested successfully the county of Dorset ; 
and now amid the storms of the Reform Bill and of labour 
movements, he began to carve out that independent career 
as a social reformer that earned for him the title, given 
sometimes in gratitude and often in scorn, of the Working- 
man's Friend. Tn '^n ^? Inrir^Hi an wr niij Uir iijj kno^ * 
lo<ttiii<l"i'.iili.iinni>*»iey^ion^i»r nf »i^|^ FnrtfTry Movrnjc nt, and 
by so doing he came, as his biographer so aptly puts it/to the 
parting of the ways. " On the one hand lay ease, influence^ 
promotion, and troops of friends ; on the other an unpopular 
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caiise» unceasing labour amidst every kind of opposition, 
perpetual worry and anxiety, estrangement of friends, an- 
nihilation of leisure, and a life amongst the poor. It was 
between these he had to choose." How well he chose, and 
how nobly he adhered to his choice, is known now to all 
men. Nor is it too much to say that to this choice the 
England of today owes probably more than in our generation 
she has owed to any single man. 

§ 6. //// Lift and Work. 

It is not within our scojk to follow him through all the 
works of reform that are associated with his name ; nay, it 
b almost impossible, for to do so would be to catalogue all 
the philanthropic movements of the last half-century. Still 
less is it within our province to dibtc ui)on his religious 
views ; views which, howc\xr great uni)opularity ihcy 
bfought upon him, were as firm as ihcy were sincere. *' An 
evangelical of the evangelicals," as he was bitterly called by 
his enemieSi and as he cheerfully and prouclly called him- 
self, he went through life with a perfect and simple faith, 
that had much of grandeur in its very simplicity. '* Do 
what is right, and trust in God for the rest,'* was his constant 
motto ; and from that principle he never swerved. He made 
mistakes, and sometimes he judged others rather harshly ; 
yet few men have inspired the great masses of the ixroplo 
with a more unfailing confidence and love. " When the 
ear heard him it blessed him, and when the eye saw him it 
gave witness to him ; because he delivered the |>oor that 
cried, and the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him." And when he ceased from his labours, and at last 
was lakl to rest, the cry of mourning that arose was the 
sodden sobbing of a whole nation in grief. He was buried 
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in the churchyard of his ancestral home of St. Giles^fi 
having come to the end of a long life, " simply an old man 
who endeavoured to do his duty in that state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call him." For so he spoke of 
himself in all humility, and yet no greater meed of praise 
can any man hope to give him.^ 



III. ROBERT OWEN. 

§ I. Early Life. Shop-assislant and MiU'Cumer. 

Wc have already mentioned in passing a part of the 
work done by Robert Owen in factory reform ; and now, 
although he died before cither Oastlcr or Shaftesbury, we 
may look upon him as the connecting bond between the 
philnnthropists we have already discussed and the more 
modern sociah'slic school represented in one form by 
Charles Kingsley. So, disregarding chronological order, we 
may mention briefly here the main facts of Robert Owen's 
life as a reformer. lie was born in 1771 at Newtown in 
North Wales, his father being a saddler and ironmonger. 
Of schooling he had very little, for at the early age of ten 
he was sent o(T to I^ndon to be an assistant in a drajx^r's 
sho]), but found very soon a similar position at Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, where his master was a shrewd yet not un- 
kindly Scotchman, who had begun life. as a i^dlar with 

^ lie died on Octolier i, iS$5, having held the title of seTcnth Earl 
of Shaftesbury kincc his father'-^ death in 1851. S|Kakin(; upon a 
political question in 1885 the Duke of Ar(;yII declared i "The social 
rcformi of the \^s\, century have not been mainly duo to the Liberal 
P*rty. [He might have said, to any party]. They had been due to the 
ioAuence, charaaer, and perseverance of one man — Lord ShaAesbury." 

L 
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a few thQIings and a basket Here he stayed some timC| ^ 
tSl at length he bettered himself by going back to London, J 
wherei as a shop-assistant in a draper's on old London 
Bridge, he thought himself ** rich and independent *' on 
£2$ a year with boani and Io<lging. Next he got £40 a 
year at a first-class house in St. Anne's Square, Manchester, 
where he remained till he was eighteen, and then, with the 
modest capital of ^100 which he had borrowed from his 
bfolhcr, he went into partnership with a man called Jones, 
who had some new idea^ about making wire bonnet frames. 
But Jones seems to have been an unbusinesslike person, 
and Owen soon left him and started as a manufacturer on 
his own account, and was ere long making ^300 a year at 
cotton-spinning. The improvements he introduced into 
this department of industry soon gave him a good reputation 
in and around Manchester, and after one or two connections 
with other firms, he became a manager and partner in the 
Chorlton Twist Company. It was this company that took 
over the cotton mills started by Dale k Arkwright at New 
Lanark in 1784, and shortly after marrying Mr. Dale's 
cbughter, Owen took up his residence there as manager. 
Here he at once l>c;;an, as wc saw (p. 117), to carry out 
various schemes of philanthropy among the workers — both 
children and adults— collected in the little vtll.ige round 
the mills. He entered upon his duties as manager on the 
first day of the year i8oo» so that his work as a social 
reformer may be said to have l>egun dcfmitcly with the 
present century. Ifc paid s^Kcial attention to education, 
especially of the young, as a means of social improvement, 
and was one of the first founders of infant schools. He 
arranged stores and shops for supplying his workpeople 
with the best goods at the lowest cost, and thus began in a 
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■mall way a scheme whieh law iu fruition — very largely due 
to his ovn later cfToiu— in tlie present cooperative moremcnt 

9 3. New Lanark. 
People Arc fond of laying that philanthropy doei not 
pny; and, indeed, very often it docs not. Out Robert 
Owen showed that philanthropy and profit were, at any 
rate at New I^nark, by no means incompatible. At the 
same time he did not core to get a lunficicntly high rate of 
profit to please his partners and shareholders, and the 
upshot of it was that he severed his connection with them, 
bought the works, and started (hem ns a new concern, in 
which not more than five per cent profit should be ex* 
pcctetl or demanded. This was in i8t;i, and among his 
p.irtncrs were Jeremy Ilcntham and William Allen the 
Quaker. He now felt more at liberty to carry out liis 
various schemes for the benefit of his workpeople ; he look, 
as we have seen, an active interest in factory legislation ; 
and his mills became noted throughout England and 
Scotland for llic Immane .ind circful manner in which they 
were conducted. Not only social rcrnrincn, but staicsnicn 
anil r0y.1l pcrsonngcR like the Qtxt Nicholas of Russia, 
made pilsrim-igcs to New Uiii.irk to sec the good work he 
had accomplished. They found hcillhy and contented 
workpeople, with dilldrcn well-taught and well-trained ; they 
found sexual immorality an extreme rarity and drunkenness 
non-existent ; and, moreover, tliey found the mills working 
profitably as a sound commercial success. How was it 
then, it may well be asked, that Robert Owen found himself 
(in ^818) at fifty'scven years of age compelled to leave his 
work there, and turn out into the world, no longer as a 
flourishing man of business, but as a poverty-stricken todolUt? 
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i J. Bii Sactnl Vitws. Industrial Commttniiiei. 

The answer is to be found in the opi)osition, no doubt 
sbcere and well-meaning, of his Quaker partner, to wliat 
were called Owen's ** infidel teachings.*' The facts were that 
Owen had never had any settled religious views, and had 
published a work, the New VUw of S^idy^ or Essays on tht 
Prisuipli of Ike Formation of the /In man CAararter (iSii), in 
which he put forward views obnoxious to many well-mean- 
ing people* He believed, for instance, that man was not 
responsible for his religious beliefs, nor \i'cre these under a 
nan's own control. In regard to many other questions, 
cs|iecially as to the nature of the I>ciiy, he was an Agnostic. 
Unfortunately for him, |>coi>Ic at that time could not dis* 
tinguiih between agnostics and *' infidels" and he found the 
whole of the religious world against him. lie had to leave 
New Lanark, and became an agitator busy with many new 
ideas and futile schemes. It w.is by these |>aths that he 
tiecamc what is now called a Socialist. His Socialism h.id 
already come out in a rcix)rt to tlic Committee of the House 
of Commons (1817) u|>on the Poor l^.iw; for Owen, in view 
of the deep distress among the working-classes in the early 
part of this century, due to the first cHects of the Industrial 
Revolution, recommended therein, as a measure of relief, 
the formation of social communities of some 1200 persons 
on lands of about 1000 or 1500 hundred acres in extent. 
The persons composing these communities were to live in 
one large building, with public kitchens and mess-rooms, 
but with separate private living-rooms for each family, while 
work and payment was to be in common, under supervision 
by qualified persons. Such a community was founded later 
by IL Godin, in the Familiu^ of Guise, and, u all co* 
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operators know, has been a great success. But Robert 
Owen's own scheme failed Although his plans were re« 
ceived with favour, and many people of high rank — such as 
our Queen's father, the Duke of Kent— countenanced themi 
the practical application of them was unfortunate. One 
community was founded in 1835 at Orbiston, near Glasgow, 
under the direction of Abram Combe, and another was 
formed by Owen himself in 1824 at New Harmony, Indiana, 
U.S.A., but both collapsed after a very short existence. 
Most of Owen's money had been sunk in the American 
community ; and the failure of this, coupled with his resig- 
nation from New Lanark, made him a poor man. 

§ 4. Socialism and Secuiarism. IJtal Sodeiies* 

He now settled in London, and became engaged in a 
very active propaganda of socialism and secularism. His 
secularist views excited much opix>8ition, not only to him- 
self, but to the causes with which he was identified ; and 
added to this, most of his social schemes proved to be 
failures. In 1832 lie founded a labour Exchange, whose 
'' notes " for work done were to supersede the use of money. 
In 1835 he formed the "Association of all Classes of all 
Nations " to discuss social questions ; and it was in connec- 
tion with this society that the word "Socialism" is said to 
have been first used in its i)resent sense. Then came more 
communistic experiments, one at Ralahine, in county Clare, 
Ireland (183 1-5), and another, known as Queenwood 
(1839), at Tytherly, in Hampshire. As usual, both failed, 
though it must be said that Ralahine had in it the elements 
of success, and lasted for three years and a half, being only 
ruined because its proprietor took to gambling and was sold 
out. In fact, of all his schemes, the only one that has lasted 
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i/ully dvwn to our own day was that of Cooperation. 
Tlw prcMttt gisaniic Cooperative Movement owci very 
much to the work of Owen, though not by any meant to 
hin esdusivcly; and it owci itill more to the fact that it 
lecognisea pre*ent practical conditions, and worki in and 
among them. The main fault of Owen's Khemet was that 
Ibey MMight to buikl up, apart from the worlil as it ii, a new 
and ideal lociely, free from the evili of the present day. 
Such ideal locicties liavc never succeeded, and such ready- 
made socialism must incvitaltly fail However much we 
recogniiG (with Owen) that the environment moulds the 
individual, we must rccogni<re just as fully that the individual 
also influences hit environment The individual may in 
time — proltably in a very longtime — be materially improved 
by modifying his surround tni;^, and a good many of the 
surroundings of the jircHcnt d.ty rciiiiirc considerable modi- 
lication from a social jxiint of vivvr. Jlut, after alt, we mutt 
begin with the individual an well, for till he it altered both 
socially, |>hyiically, and morally, little clue can be done. 

Robert Owen died in 1858 at llic advanced age of 
eighty-seven years, lie began ai a pure philaniliropist and 
ended at a socialist. His belief thai man it the product of 
Inherited caiucitict and extcnal cirLumtunces, early associ- 
ations and social environment, led him to insist very Uuly 
upon careful education of the young, and upon the im- 
portance of ethical training generally. In this direction we 
of tiHlay owe him much, at we do to all pioneert, and it ii 
as a pioneer that poucrity will chiefly regard him. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAN 

SOCIALISTS. 



§ I. KingsUfs Early Life. 

While Robert Owen was still living and working at factory 
reform in New Lanark, there was born in a little country 
vicarage far away in the south of England, just under the 
brow of Dartmoor, another '' socialist," who was destined 
to mould men's minds with far more effectual power than 
the cotton manufacturer of the north. Charles KLingsley 
was born on June 12, 181 9, while his father was vicar of 
Ilolne in Devon. He was the child of somewhat remark- 
able parents, his father being a man of undoubted ability, 
but unfortunately "a man with every talent except that 
of using his talents : " while, on the other hand, his mother, 
born in the West Indies, was a woman of rare strength of 
character, full of imagination and enthusiasm, to whom her 
Lon owed much of that fine humour and love of science and 
that is so characteristic of him. They were all destined 
ive Devonshire before the boy was more than a few years 
Tfor his father was transferred to the living of Bamack in 
unghamshire, near that Fen district which the novelist 
Its so gloriously and so lovingly in some of the finest 
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descripUre portioni of hit Utmoari Iht Wakt and I*rvt* 
liyUt, But agiin the bmil/ was to chuigc, thii time back 
once more to the Devon that Kingslcy loved ao well, to 
thu little fishing village of Clovclly (1S30), which has since 
become historic. There he felt the strangely mingled tad- 
nets and glamour of the sea, and of the ,lishcr life whkh 
inspired the truly noble poem of Tkt Thru FitMen. 

1 1. Tfu Liiten of iht Bristoi RieU. 
Neit year the boy was sent to school at CUdon, near 
Bristol, where there is still a college ; and in llristol there 
came to him the first inkling of what was afterwards to be 
the greatest work of his life. Many years after, in 1858, 
when speaking in that town, he said : " It was in this very 
diy of Drittol that I received my first lesson in what is now 
called social science \ and yet, alas I ten years ela|»cd before 
I eoaU even spell out that lesion, although it had been 
written for me, at well ai for all England, in Iclten of flame 
from one end of the country to tlie other." That lesson 
was given in the ■hai>e of the Urislol Kiots {Oct. 19— ji, 
1S31), which took place on the occasion of the entrance of 
Sir Charles U'cthercll, the Recorder, into the city, he being 
known as an opponent of the Reform Hill. Nearly fi\-e 
hundred people were killed in the collisions which took 
place between the ciliicns and the military. From Clifton 
Charles was sent to Helslon Grammar School, where one 
bears much of hii strong, active and fearlcu dis|)osition, 
hit knrc of nature and of out*door life, his keen interest in 
aU healthy out-door sports. But once more his lalher was 
tHMfefred, and the quiet country living by the tea-side 
was pten up for the buqr work) of a London tubtirban 
pHiih, that of Chelsea (1S36). 




AT CAMBRIDGE. i^ 

§ 3. Ai Cambridge. 

Thus the young man of nineteen came to the great woiid 
of London. He continued bis studies at King's Collq;e, 
but soon went up to Cambridge (1838), and entered at 
Magdalene, where he gained a scholarship, and distinguished 
himself by hard work both in classics and mathematics. 
While yet an undergraduate, ardent and impulsive, he met 
during a visit at Ipsden, in Oxfordshire, his future wife^ 
and love at first sight proved for him no disillusioned dream. 
Years and years afterwards he declared that the day he first 
met her was his real wedding-day. But back to Cambridge 
he went, and there lived a busy intellectual and physical 
life. Religious doubts were forcing themselves upon him, 
and giving him many a pang of gloom ; the pressure of 
college work was over him ; his leisure hours were filled with 
boating and other sports. Yet amid all he found time to 
read some of Carlyle's fierce declamations upon the evils 
of the day, and declares : " I am utterly delighted with 
them," speaking of Carlyle as " that old Hebrew prophet 
who goes to prince and beggar, and who says, ' If you do 
this or that you shall go to hell '—not the hell that priests 
talk of, but a hell upon this earth." There was a certain 
grimness in this way of putting it that has a frequent re-echo 
in passages of Kingslcy's own works. But now-a-days we 
are too humane to believe in a hell, and consequently hardly 
inclined to believe very much in a heaven. 

§ 4. Curate and Rector of Eversiey, 

Kingslcy came out senior optimc in mathematics, and in 
the first class in classics — a double distinction, somewhat 
rarer now, for we fear to overload the budding undergraduate 
mind with too much Greek, and do not expect a classical 
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nun to be a malhcmatiuan. He wcnl down TrORi Cambridge 
in 1843, and read for Holy Orders, loon arterwardi taking 
a curacy at Evenlcy, near the bordcn of old WindMv Koreil, 
a rough country pariih, full of poachers, and empty of re- 
ligion, but a paiiiti JuU filled for a tnan like Kingilcy, who 
did his [ustoral work like a messenger of Cliriiit, and yet 
could swing a flail with the threshers, or turn a swathe with 
the mowers as well as any labourer amongst tiicin, and 
knew as much about hunting and turnips as any ordinary 
•quire or iarmcr in his flock. Yci in the midtt of all his 
work he had a deep trial and sorrow, a ici>aration from her 
lo whom he had given his heart in keeping, but whom he 
knew that u a penniless curate he could not marry. His 
prospeas were dark, almost hopeless, and for a time he was 
in despair. Yet before a year was out he had obtained 
a better curacy at Ulandford, in a few months more 
(January, 1844) was married to Mi^s Grcnfcll, and, before 
the year was out. had returned to Kvcrslcy (where the 
living had suddenly fallen vacant), no Ion|;cr as curate, but 
as rector, called thither by the ctTorti of the parishimicrs 
themselves, who, rough as they were, had appreciated more 
than he guesv^l the work be had already done. And so 
this year, 1844, with the double fonune of marriajjo and 
promotion in the Church, l*ccame the turning- |>oint of Kings- 
ley's life. He entered heartily and fully into parothial work, 
as indeed he had ever done, but now wiilt a new km and 
earnestness resulting from his happy domcuic life and :nore 
aulhontalive position. And the work of the country i>arish 
led him 10 look into the hardshi|>s and dtflicultios of the 
africultural life of that day — a day when hardly one grown- 
«p person among the agricultural labourer! could read or 
write, and when boys and girli alike escaped u early u 
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ihcy could from Ihc village school— where cobbling, teach* 
ing, and flogging went on indiscriminately— into the hard 
work of the fields. Among such a population, ignorant and 
barbarous indeed, yet not so through any fault of their own, 
he spent all his time, hardly ever dropping his parish work 
except for a few hours' fi&hing. All the while he was learning 
the lesson of social and industrial knowledge that be soon 
began so powerfully and impressively to preach. As yet 
his life went on |)eacefully, with little beyond events of 
domestic interest to stir it. But the birth of his eldest son 
in 1847, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ c^^lcl was named after its 
godfather, Frederick Denison Maurice, reminds us of the 
influence that Maurice was exercising over the minds of 
tiioughtful men like Kingsley at this time. 

§ 5. Frederick Denison Maurice, 

For if Charles Kingsley was the exponent, Frederick 
Maurice was the founder, of Christian Socialism in England. 
Maurice was, like Kingsley, a Cambridge man, bom in 1805, 
and a student at Trinity Hall, where he obtained a first-class 
in civil law in 1827. After doing some literary work in 
London, and being for some time editor of the Athenccum^ 
he decided to enter the ministry of the Church of England. 
With this object he went to Oxford and took a classical 
course, and was ordained in 1834. After a short spell of 
country parish work he was appointed chaplain of Guy's 
Hospital, and became thenceforward " a sensible factor in 
the intellectual and social life of London." He also became 
later a Professor of History and Literature, and subsequently 
of Divinity, at King's College; but in 1853 was deprived 
of these offices for publishing in his Theological Essays 
opinions on the subject of eternal punishment which did 
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themselves to the College. But in 1866 he 
was appobted Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
tad held that post till his death in 1872. For nine years 
(iS6o^) he was vicar of St Peter's, Vcrc Street, but had 
no parish attached to his church. Hence he had all the 
more time for social work, and became identified with two 
important educational institutions — the Working-Men's 
CoUegCi and the Queen's College for Women. He gave 
eafer support to the Christian Socialist schemes of co-OfKra- 
tm production and to other forms of co-oi)cration, and if 
bis Came as a social reformer is obscured by his reputation 
as a ** Broad Churchman,** it is perhajis because his views 
were in advance of his age. 

Kingsley's own view of social questions, and who was to 
solve them, was coloured very largely by his inherited pre 
disposition towards the upjtcr classes. These indeed he 
considered to be the true leaders of the people. A ikct 
and a dean seemed to him to be the persons most fitted 
to discharge such an oflice, and it is curious to trace this 
belief of his to the hereditar)* traditions of his family. The 
descendant, on his father's side, of a r.ice of country squires, 
and, on his mother's, of West-Indian planters, he w.is hardly 
the man to agree to the theory that the only leader of the 
people is the |>eop]e itself. Yet he had a |»avsionate 
sympathy for the poor nn<l m-cnk, an<l because through many 
a stormy day of good and evil rei>ort their fi»caker, guide 
and protector. 

I 6. Evtnley Rtrtory and tht Rfdar, 

But u yet he continued to look on at the stirring events 
of tba time from the quiet seclusion of Evenley Rectory. 
A beautiful description of that rich honM life is given by one 
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of his Tricnds at this time : "The picturesque, bow-windowed 
rectory rises to memory as it stood with its doors and 
windows open on certain hot summer days ; the sloping 
bank with its great fir-tree; the garden — a gra\'el sweep 
before the drawing-room and dining-room, and a grass-plat 
before the study, hedged off from the walk— and the tall, 
active figure of the Rector tramping up and down one or the 
other. The manuscript of the book he was writing lay open 
upon a rough standing-desk, which was merely a shelf pro- 
jecting from the wall ; his pujiil, treated like his own son, was 
working in the dining-room ; his guests perhaps lounging 
on the lawn, or reading in the study. He would work him- 
self into a sort of white heat over his book, till, too excited 
to write more, he would calm himself down with a pii)C, 
pacing his grass-plat in thought with long strides. He was 
a great smoker, and tobacco was to him a needful sedative. 
During his afternoon walks he would visit one or another 
of his very scattered hamlets or single cottages on the heaths, 
and those who have read My Winter Garden know how 
he loved the moor under all its asjKSCts, and the great groves 
of firs. 

"Nothing was more real than Kingsley's visiting. He 
believed absolutely in the message he bore to the poor, and 
in the health his ministrations conveyed to their souls ; but 
he was at the same time a zealous sanitary reformer, and 
cared for their bodies also. I was with him once when he 
visited a sick man sulTering from fever. The atmosphere of 
the little ground-lloor bedroom was horrible ; but before the 
Hector said a -word he ran up-slairs, and, to the great 
astonishment of the inhabitants of the cottage, bored with 
a large auger he had brought with him, several holes above 
the sick man's head for ventilation." One can still imagine 

M 
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the tall and spare Rector, with his sinewy, rather than 
powerful frame, his swarthy complexion and piercing eye, 
hurrying about his parish, ever eager and active, ever doing 
tome kindly action for his people. For kindlincM was the 
greatest ingredient in his nature ; it kept in check his quick 
tcmiier, whidi, though hot, was under rigid control, and 
through it shone the e^&sential tenderness, love, and gentleness 
of his manly disiK>sition. 

S 7. The Chariisi AgilaiioH. 

Thus for awhile he watchctl the great stream of modem 
history rolling i>ast him afar oHT, till at length came news of 
the Cliartist rising, and King!»ley could contain himself no 
longer, but went up to London to take his share in the 
work« This was in 1S48, the year in which tne great 
Chartist Movement, which had been gathering force for the 
past ten years, culminated, and then collapsed. The 
Reform Hill of 1832, much tiiough it did, esjxxially when 
comparetl with the state of things before its enactment, had 
left the working-c1jss^% of the country dissatisfied. They 
felt that not they, but the nuddlc classes, had gained most 
by it Accordingly, in 183S, iux members of the House of 
Commons held a conference with some deputies of the 
Working-Men's Association, and produced a "Charter," 
which demanded these six points — Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, Voting by liallot, the Abolition of 
fwoficrty qualification for Mcmlicrii of Parliament, Payment 
of Members, and Equal Electoral districts. As we look 
back upon them now, these demands seem almost ludic* 
routly moderate, compared with the extraordinary excitement 
which they produced, both among sup|)ortcrs and opponents. 
Bat people were not yet used to tlie methods of democratic 
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politics : and when monster meetings were hcldi and much 
strong language was used) the whole alToir was taken with 
the utmost seriousness. Collisions with the |K>lice and 
military occurred, and created bad feeling. Huge ix:titions 
were got up amid wild enthusiasm ; new newsjKipl'rs were 
started, with what seemed then a tremendous circulation; and 
of one of them — The Nortlum Star — the well-known Feargus 
O'Connor became editor. In 1840 the National Charter 
Association was inaugurated at Manchester with 400 sister 
societies, and some 40,000 members. The Chartists stood 
by themselves, for all elTorts at coalition with the moderate 
Radicals of that day failed, and JJKif "!>VinpftU^ L^with j hc 

" — llarisiyy^rt'vnhi^if^npripj:^f--i^rprrr^i*:t'fl tllCm tO be SUSpCQl 

of the \vi ldcj4 tcndcncics^i ' It was a time of much distress 
among the working-classes, and excitement in their ranks 
became intense. There were agitations and risings at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manciicster among the nianu« 
facturing population, and everybody seemed to fear an 
outbreak of unusual violence. Then a great demonstration 
was announced to be held in London on April loth, 1848, 
at Kcnnington Common. A monster procession was to be 
formed to present the petition for the Six Points of the Charter 
to Parliament. Owing to the fear of violence, this procession 
was forbidden by the Government, and the Duke of Well« 
inglon, who was called upon to defend London, took 
military precautions of an amusingly elaborate nature. 

But, like many other demonstrations, the Chartist pro* 
cession collapsed. Only 50,000 people assembled at 
Kcnnington Common. O'Connor and Ernest Jones, their 
leaders, did not conduct the procession to the Houses of 
Parliament ; and though the Monster Petition was presentedi 
the whole affair fell miserably flat. Indeed, it had been 
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taken altogether too seriously, and if it had occurred to- 
day, would have met with the same good-natured indiflTcrence 
thai is accorded impartially to the annual meetings of the 
National Liberal Federation or tlie Union of Conservative 
AsMciatioos by the mass of the {Krople, who, aAer all, do 
not care much for politics. 

S 8. '' Parson luffs'* Papers. 

But in those da)'s such indifTcrcnce was impossible. Hie 
year 1848 was a i)eriod of revolution in continental countries, 
and many men, including Charles Kingslcy, feared that 
revolution might occur among the working-classes at home. 
The Rector of Kverslcy preached to his ]>eople on the 
political and social disturbances of the day; and then, 
when the news of tlie Chartist demonstration came to his 
quiet country lorish, he could no longer remain at home, 
but rushed up to London to see what was going on. The 
tenth of April, as we can sec from his hurried letters to his 
vife^ was a day of the most intense mcnul excitement to 
htm. He sat up till four in the morning, mriting placards 
under the auspices of his friend and leader, Maurice. These 
placaids, written in the fever of those excitetl April days, 
were followed by a number of tracts on (|ucstions of the 
day, and by a |)eriodical entitled Po/itia/or th( Po^pU. It 
it a curious fact that the conlributon to this paper were 
nearly all University men, clergymen of the Church of 
Englaml, London barristers, and men of science ; and 
though a short-li\xd publicaiion, it was remarkable in numy 
ways. A few letters from working-men were ailmitted, but 
the feeling that " the natural leaders of the people were a 
peer and a dean,** was {lerhaps a characteristic of its general 
The most interesting contribution for us is the scries 
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of LetUn to the Chartists^ written by Charles Kingsley, 
under the name of " Parson Ix)t." Strangely enough, they 
were interpreted by his contemporaries of his own class as 
being of the most violent and revolutionary character. As 
a matter of fact, they were a scries of constant exhortations 
to abstain not only from actual violence, but even from 
many legislative reforms, till the working-classes should be 
fit to receive them. ''De wise, and then you will bo free, 
for then you will be// to be free," are the concluding words 
of his first placard, and the whole of his subsequent teaching 
and writing was directed to guiding men in the paths of true 
wisdom in social diflkulties. The error of the Chaftists, he 
says, consisted in imagining that legislative reform was social 
reform, or that man's heart can be changed by -Act of 
Parliament. Mis own error consisted in underrating the 
effects of social legislation upon social conditions. One 
might say that he believed more in the modification of the 
individual than of his environment, or rather overlooked the 
immense influence of the environment upon the individual. 
We must recognize the necessity of reform in both cases if 
we arc to produce any lasting result. At the same time we 
cannot recognize too fully, or emphasize too strongly, the 
absolute necessity of the doctrine of self-reformation of the 
individual presented by Kingsley, especially as at this time 
the other side of the case, the possibility of entire reform by 
Act of Parliament, is so frequently presented to us. To-day, * 
as much as ever, are Kingsley's words of warning true : 
'' God will only reform society on condition of our reforming 
every man his own self, while the devil is quite ready to help 
us to mend the laws and the Parliament, earth and heaven, 
without ever starting such an impertinent and 'personal' 
request, as that a man should mend himself." 
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§ 9. • Y€a$t: 

It was while he was thus teaching the working-classes 
that he was writing his first novel, Yeasty the most sympa- 
thetic and accurate sketch of the English agricultural 
labourer that had ever appeared. It came out monthly 
during the autumn of 1848 in Fnucr^i Ma^azint ; and we 
may look upon it as stating pretty clearly his own views on 
•ocial questions at that e])Och. Chaotic and somewhat 
uncertain these were in some respects ; but the book was 
written *'with his heart's blood," and declared one main 
truth with no uncertainty at all— the belief that "the 
ancient creed, the Eternal Ck>s|)cl, will stand and conquer, 
and prove its might in this age, as it has in every other for 
1800 years, by claiming and sul)duing and organizing those 
young anarchic forces, which now, unconscious of their 
parentage, rebel against Ilim to whom they owe their 
iKing." Dut, while thus holding this belief with all the 
fervid assurance of God's overruling providence in human 
aflairs that is so strong a characteristic of him, Kingslcy did 
not hesitate to declare the state of the country to be 
ominous, or to speak of the economic conditions of society 
as utterly rotten and confused. To what end it all tended 
be hardly knew, but he had fears for the \^xy worst. " If 
the signs of the times mean anything," he says, "they por- 
tend a somewhat mysterious and mythical denoutmint to this 
very age. Why should not this age, as all other like it have 
done, end in a cataclysm, and a prodigy and a mystery ? " 

The cataclysm has not come, but it has only been averted 
by measures which men in the days of 1848 would have 
called socialistic, and by the recognition of the rights of 
working-men to act for themKlves, and to have a larger 
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share in the government of their state. What Kingsle/s 
views were about the rights of the mass of the people may 
be seen from the speech of his hero, Lancelot Smith, in 
Yeasi: *• If a man living in civilized society has one right 
which he can demand, it is this, that the State which exists 
by his labour shall enable him to develop, or at least not to 
hinder his developing, his whole faculties to the very utmost, 
however lofty that may be. While a man who might be an 
author remains a spade-drudge, or a journeyman while he 
has capacities for a master, while any man able to rise in 
life remains by social circumstances lower than he is willing 
to place himself, that man has a right to complain of the 
Slate's injustice and neglect." And again: *'It did strike 
him that the few might possibly be made for the many, and 
not the many for the few, and that property was made for 
man, and not man for property." But apart from any such 
more statements of views, Yeast presents a truly marvellous 
picture of the agricultural labourer ; marvellous because it is 
so true, startling because it is so real. The description of 
his daily labour in the fields, his miserable and filthy and 
overcrowded home, his dull and sodden amusements, his 
hopelessness and lurking savagery — all are drawn in painfully 
livid colours. Yet even in drawing this picture Kingsley 
had hope, for he had a very living faith in a divine purpose 
^ underlying all things ; and when, some years afterwards, he 

wrote a preface to a second edition of his novel (1859), he 
seemed to think that much improvement had already been 
made. 

§ la ^ Aiion Locke: 

Meanwhile, his reformer's spirit soon found fresh ground 
on which to work. Turning from the fields to the city, he 
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was horrified at the disclosures about the sweating system 
among working tailors that had come under his notice 
during his active work in London. The year 1849 was 
a cholera year, both in London and in the country; and 
Kingsley worked incessantly in both town and country to 
promote the cause of sanitary reform, to get at least pure 
water and fresh air for the people. AH the while Alton 
Locke was taking shape amidst his other work, and in 1850 
was ready. But the author had enormous difTiculty in find- 
ing a publisher for it. Messrs Parker, who had issued Yeast 
and Poiitia /or the People^ thought their reputation was 
suffering by these outspoken books, and would have no 
more. Thomas Carlyle came to the rescue, and gave 
Kingsley an introduction to Mcs5irs Chapman and Hall, 
who brought it out. But now Kingsley was to feci the 
wrath of the privileged classes whom he had ventured to 
warn of their shortcomings. The press, and esfx^cially the 
religious press, received Alton Jjxkt either with scorn or 
bitter animosity. But yet the nobler minds of the day 
api>rcciated its truth and honesty of ]>urpose, and the 
artisans who read it received it with joy as a true picture of 
their class and their conditions of life. '* Containing more 
iaults sweeping accusations, and hasty conclusions than 
any of his writings," says one critic, ^ it is yet his greatest 
poem, and his grandest sermon." Carlyle called it crude, 
but found in it " everywhere a certain wild intensity, which 
holds the reader fast as by a siicll." Many jicople identified 
Kingslcy's thoughts with those of his hero in his most bitter 
moments, and looked upon the Rector of Everslcy not only 
as a disgrace to his Church, but as a destroyer of society. 
They could not understand the great thought which under- 
lies the whole book ; the thought expressed by the hero 
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looking back upon the bitter strife and wild remedies in 
which he had once had hope : ** For my part, I seem to 
have learnt that the only thing to regenerate the world 
is not more of any system, good or bad, but simply more 
of the Spirit of God." That is the keynote of Christian 
Socialism. 

§ II. Kingsky and his Opponents. 

Charles Kingslcy was soon to fmd how greatly he was 
misunderstood. A blow came upon him when he least 
expected it. The Christian Socialists as a body had now 
attracted considerable attention, and " Parson Lot's '' tract 
on Cheap Clothes and Nasty^ in which Kingslcy denounced 
the sweating system, and those who by buying cheap clothes 
supported it, had already become famous. Frederick Maurice 
and some other London clergymen organized in 185 1, the 
year of the Great Exhibition, a series of lectures and sermons 
on social riuestions. Kingslcy was naturally invited to join 
in the series, and arranged to give a sermon on "The 
Message of the Church to the Labouring Men." The 
sermon was to be given with the full permission of the 
jl incumbent, Mr. Drew, and on its delivery was listened to 
t^ with profound attention by a large congregation. In one 
p part of his discourse Kingslcy uttered the following out- 
l spoken words . *' I assert that the business for which God 
sends a Christian priest into a Christian nation is to preach 
and practise liberty, equality, and brotherhood, in the fullest, 
deepest, widest, simplest meaning of those great words ; 
that, in as far as he so does, he is a true priest, doing, his 
Lord's will, and with his Lord's blessing on him. All 
systems of society which favour the accumulation of capital 
in a few hands, which oust the masses from the soil which 
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their forefathers |x>ssessed of old, which reduce them to the 
level of serfs and day-labourers, living on wages and on 
alms, which crush them down with debt, or in any wise 
degrade and enslave them, or deny them a permanent stake 
in the comroonweaUli, are contrary to the kingdom of God 
which Jesus proclaimed." 

No sooner had this sermon ended than the incumbent of 
the church in which it was preached stood up and declared 
that, while he agreed with much that had been said, it was 
his duty to add that he believed much of it to be dangerous 
and untrue. Naturally, this produced immense excitement 
in the congregation. Kingslcy said nothing, but gave the 
blessing with deepened solemnity, and left the pulpit. He 
returned to his home at Kversley exhausted and dcpressecl. 

The note of op|>0!iition iliui onro sounded, soon 1>ccamc 
louder and louder. A leading daily \Ki\KT attacked the 
|Yreachcr ; he was called in dcri^ion and anger *' The Ai>ostlc 
of Socialism " ; the Itishop of Ix)ndon in a lu'uty moment, 
without knowing all the facts of the cise, forbade him to 
preach in Ix>ndon. To a man of King^ley*s temperament, 
such attacks were more than he could bear. Quite exhausted 
with work and controversy, he had to go to the Rhineland 
for a complete change. His *' storm and stress " period was 
upon him ; and though it was coming to a close, the end of 
it had been the hardest of all 

i I a. //// nWJk and Social Views. 

After that storm there came a calm. His next great book, 
Hyfntia^ did not touch the social problems of his own age, 
Imt none the leu he was working at them with undiminished 
energy. But literary denunciation was laid aside for th« 
practical work of sanitary reform, the better housing of the 
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working-classes, and the promotion of co-operation. One 
of his pupils, Mr. Martineau, states the gradual change 
very well. ^In later years he gradually modified or 
abandoned his democratic opinions, thereby, of course, 
drawing down upon himself the charge of inconsistency 
from those who considered that he had deserted them. To 
me, looking back at what he was when he Mnx>te Alton Z&cke 
and Yeasty the change seems rather the natural development 
of his mind and character under more or less altered cir- 
cumstances, partly because he saw the world about him 
really improving, partly because by experience he found 
society and other existing institutions more full of healthy 
life, more wilh'ng to be taught, more available as instnimcnts 
of good than he had formerly thought. But at that time 
(about 1850) in his books and pamphlets, and often in his 
familiar daily speech, he was pouring out the whole force of 
his eager passionate heart in wrath and indignation against 
starvation wages, stifling workshops, reeking alleys, careless 
landlords, roofless and crowded cottages, hard and canting 
religion. His Poacher's Widatif is a piercing, heart-rend- 
ing cry to heaven for vengeance against the pppressor. 
•There is a righteous God,* is its burden, 'and such things 
cannot and shall not remain to deface the world which He 
has made. Laws, constitutions, are none of His if they 
tolerate such ; they are accursed, and must peri^h-^estroy 
what they miy in their fall. Nay, they will perish in their 
own corruption.' " 

§ 13. T/u Christian Sociatists and C<H>ptration. ' 

This fierceness of spirit abated in later years, but the 
natural intensity of Charles Kingsley found its vent in 
practical work. To him, and to his friends Maurice and 
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Tbomas HughcSi the c(K>i)crativc movement^ at we know 
it t<Hiay, owes much of its success. The Christian Socialists 
did not take it up at first altogether in the form in which it 
had been started by the Rochdale pioneers of 1844. They 
sought to cstablisli productive co-oi>crative workshoi>s, 
organised labour associations, with co-operation instead of 
competition as their motto. Associations of this kind had 
been set on foot in Paris, and Mr. Ludlow, a friend of 
Kingsley and Maurice, had visited them to see something 
of their working. The Christian Socialists started them in 
London, the Tailors' Association being a direct outcome of 
AlioM Lockt ; and a new publication, the Christinn Sacialisi^ 
was set up in order ^ to diffuse the principles of co-oiKraiion 
by the practical application of Christianity to the puriioscs 
of trade and industry." Jlut opi)Osiiion was fierce and 
bitter. 'l*he Christian Socialist movement and all connected 
therewith were fiercely attaf keil, both in the EJifthnr^h and 
QnarUrfy AVr/Wc*/, who regarded socialism and communism 
as identical, and displayed the usual ignorance and bitter- 
ness that is accorde<l by " res)K:rtable " (Kiople to :ix\^ new 
scheme for the self improvement of the workin^; classes. 
Of course such attacks made no difference in Kingsley. 
**Thc Co-operative movement entirely approved itself to 
his conscience and judgment, and mastered him so that he 
was ready to risk whatever had to be riskeil in fighting its 
battles.** lie was in 1851 a conlial supi)orter of co-operative 
work in London, though his parish duties prevented him 
from helping |)crsonaIly ; and although, as ev«^ry one knows, 
these first co-operative associations for production failed, 
Kingsley never wavered in his belief in the general principle 
of association. The success of the movement on its dis- 
tribotive side, and recent new develoiNneats of co^peiativo 
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production, have more than justified that belieC A letter 
.J of his to Mr. J. Nichols in 2856 puts the whole question in 
aI a nutshell : " Association," Kingsley declares, ** will be the 
next form of industrial development, I doubt not, for pro- 
duction; but it will require two generations of previous 
training, both in morality and in drill, to make the workman 
capable of it. Association for distribution is what I look 
to with far higher hope. I am sure, for example, that if the 
method of the People's Stores and Mills at Rochdale were 
generally carried out, the saving to wages, to public honesty, 
and (considering the present adulteration of goods) to 
public health, would be immense." And the sum of the 
whole matter is grandly stated in another letter of Kingsle/s, 
containing these words : ** Now as for any schemes of 
Maurice's or mine — it is a slight matter whether they have 
failed or not. The failure of a hundred schemes would not 
alter my conviction. For it is my belief that not self-interest 
but self-sacrifice is the only law u^ion which human society 
can be grounded with any hope of pros|)erity or per- 
manence." 

§ 14. Kifigsiey as a Saniiary Reformer. 

Not only as a promoter of the co-operative movement, 
but as a sanitary reformer, Kingsley's influence has borne 
lasting results. We have already mentioned that the summer 
of 1849 ^^^ particularly unhealthy. Cholera was prevalent 
in many parts of England. The progress of the epidemic 
roused all Kingsley's eager activity, lie began a crusade 
against dirt and bad drainage ; and one may use the word 
crusade very appropriately in his case, for he had all the 
fervour, religious and physical, all the eagerness and all the 
impatience of the crusaders of the middle ages. The terrible 
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rerdatkms about the London watcr-iupply tliat came to 
ti^ht in this year, disgusted and sickened him indeed, but 
made him all the more eager to be up and doing, lie went 
up to London aglin, and in October (1849) went over tlie 
cholera diuricts of Bcrmondsey. ** Oil God ! what I saw l** 
be writes to his wife ; ^ people having no water to drink" 
hundreds of them — but the water of the common sewer, 
which stagnated, full of dead Ash, cats and dogs, under their 
windows. At the time cholera was raging Walsh saw them 
throwing untold horrors into the ditch, and then dipping 
the water out and JrinkiNj; iH! And, mind, these not dirty 
debauched Irish, but honest, hard-working artisans. It is 
most pathetic to see the ixxir suuls struggle for cleanliness, 
to see how they scrub and polish their little scrap of ^Kwe* 
ment, and then go through the house, and sec * socUiy* 
leaving at the back poison and filth such as would drive a 
lady mad with di!»gust in twenty-four hours. Oh, that I 
had the tongue of Saint James to plead for these iK>or 
fellows 1 to tell what I saw myself, to stir up some rich men 
to go and rescue them from the tyranny of the small, sho|>- 
keeping landlords, who get their rents out of the flesh and 
blood of thc*se men." \\W\ might Kingslcy wish for the 
tongue of an a{)ostle to ex|>OH: such abominations ; the pity 
of it is that they are exposed over and over again, and no 
cares, and the landlord draws his rent as usual. 



§ 1 5. 77// Ilouiin^ 0/ th< Poor. 

It is nearly fifty years ago since the reformer cxcbimetl, 
^ Do not let them wait for committee meetings and invcsti* 
gallons. While they will be maundering about vested in- 
terests and such4ike, the {Kople are dying." It is nearly 
fifty years ago, and bow little has been done I Rookeries 
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and slums exist in large numbers, not in London only, but 
in every large and small town, and many a country labourer's 
cottage is in no better plight The vested interests are 
very strong, and the majority of the population are very 
callous. Kingsley wished that ''one-tenth part of the 
money which has been spent in increasing, by mistaken 
benevolence, the cruelties of the slave trade, had been spent 
in buying up these nests of typhus, consumption, and cholera, 
and rebuilding them into habitations fit, I do not say for civil- 
ized Englishmen — that would be too much ! — ^but for hogs 
even." 1 lis wish shows very plainly how conservative he was 
with all his so-called socialism, lie would give money to the 
owners, w])o got their rents, as he himself puts it, out of the 
(Icsh and blood of these men; where modem socialists 
would say outright (and one cannot blame them either) that 
n)cn who so abused their rights as owners of proi)erty de- 
served no compensation at all. This view seemed never to 
strike Kingsley. He exclaimed angrily: *'Why are you 
so confoundedly merciful and tender-hearted 7 Do you 
actually fancy you can talk those landlords into repentance ? 
Are men capable of repentance who will go on doing what 
they have been doing 7 " But his own class instincts pre- 
vented him from taking the stindi)oint of a modem socialist 
reformer : and, of course, all the views of scientific socialists 
about the ownership of land would have revolted Kingsley's 
mind and feelings altogether. 

§ lO. Importance of Sanitary Science. 

As years went on the eagerness for sanitary reform, which 
he showed so keenly in Bermondseyand elsewhere in 18491 
increased rather than diminished. He devoted more and 
more of his time, thought, and influence to it — and his 
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influence had become very considerable since the dajrs of 
Alion Locki and Ytast. He had become one of her 
Majesty's chaplains (i8s9)> and Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge (i860), and in 1861 was invited to give private 
instruction to the Prince of Wales. The increased influence 
that these honours brought him he used abundantly in the 
cause of sanitary science^in the publication of the laws of 
healthy in the deliverance of men's bodies and homes from 
disease and dirt» and, by so doing, helping on their deliver- 
ance from the usual consequences of drunkenness, vice and 
poverty. These became in his eyes more imi)ortant than 
any political reforms. But perhaps the most striking example 
of his eager urging on of sanitary reform was when he 
preached a sermon on *' National Sorrows and National 
Lessons" at the Chai^el Royal, St. James's, on the day of 
thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of Wales from 
fever, and in the course of his sermon ho^Kd that the 
Prince's illness would *' awaken all loyal citizens to demand 
and enforce a sanitary reform in town and country, imme- 
diate, wholesale, imperative." Since those eager words 
were spoken, much has been done, but much more yet 
remains. On this iK)int, as on many others of social 
importance, Kingslcy was too ho^Kful. 

% 17, KiugsUy OH Woman and her AtiaioH, 

One more question remains with which we have not yet 
dealt, namely, King&ley's views of women and wonK*n's work. 
On the great '* woman question," that has caused so much 
acrimonious, ignorant, and absolutely fooluh controversy, he 
spoke with no uncertain voice. Many modern sentimcn* 
talists would call him brutal. *' Man is a sexual animal,** 
ttid Kingsley boldly, in a letter on the subject* lliis del 
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is constantly ignored by modem disputants, by men as well 
as women, and those who allude to it, be it ever so deli- 
cately, are called bmtal and indecent Nevertheless, the 
fact is there, and there is no getting over it. People may 
believe Genesis or not, as they please, but the words " male 
and female created He them/' express a physical fact and a 
general principle, which, independently of Genesis, is verified 
in the person of each one of us. Not being subject to 
mental hysteria or false delicacy, Kingsley was able to 
perceive and state these facts clearly, and his letter to John 
Stuart Mill on *' Woman's Rights" forms an admirable com- 
mentary upon the whole subject. The sum and substance 
of it is, that medical education of women is the only phase 
of the woman's rights movement which he could support, 
but tliis he supported cordially and sympathetically. The 
whole question is summed up in two sentences. " I object," 
he says, " to the question of woman's right to vote or to 
labour, and above all,, to woman's right to practise as. 
physicians and surgeons, being mixed up with social, /. t. 
sexual, questions. Of woman's right to be a medical prac- 
titioner, I hold that it is perhaps the most important social 
question hanging over us." There is a profound truth in 
the statement made by Kingsley, that the strength of the 
movement '* lies not in the abnormal, but in the normal 
type of womaiiliuod," and that ** any sound reformation of 
the relations between woman and man must proceed from 
women who have fulfilled well their relations as they now 
exist." At the same time, Kingsley admits that these re- 
lations are imperfect and unjust, and declares that '' wher- 
ever man and wife are really happy together, it is by ignoring 
and despising, not by asserting, the subordination of women 
to man." And, as any one can see, whether in Yeasi^ or 
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Jtypath^ or Ttvo Yean Ago^ Charles Kingsley thoroughly 
and earnestly believed that woman was the proper teacher, 
** the natural, and therefore divine guide, purifier, inspirer of 
the man.'' It is a pretty theory; but, judging from the 
results of some centuries of such guidance and inspiration, 
man nevertheless seems to reflect little credit on his teacher. 
Or could it possibly be the teacher's fault ? This, however, 
is heresy. 

§ 18. KhgsUys Characierisiics, 

We have endeavoured, very imperfectly, to give some of 
the main ix)ints of Kingsley's social teaching. We have seen 
that his socialism was of a very mild type, especially in his 
bter years, and hardly corresponds at all to the socialism 
of to-day. l*he fact was that Kingsley remained all his life 
an aristocrat, sym]>athi/.ing indeed with the wants of the 
people, but in his heart of hearts abhorring demorracy. 
He looked for the s.iIvation of society to come from its 
higher ranks, not from its lower. Perhaps he was right, yet 
neither class seems at present very promising. In any case, 
Kingsley hated demagogues. 'Hiroughout his life, his liooks 
and his works, he remained essentially an Knglixh country 
gentleman, with all the s]>ecial virtues, but also with all 
the limitations of his tyi>e. The best and the truest that 
can be said of him is tliat in every vicissitude and defKirt- 
ment of life he was pre-eminently a mafi ; and, after all, as 
things go now-a-days, that is a Wi^U meed of praise. No 
one has so well summed up his whole career as his friend 
Max Miiller in his recollections of the chamber of death at 
Eversley Rectory.^ '*One remembered the young curate 
and the SatM/s* Tm^dy ; the Chartist panon and A/f^ft 

' Charlcfl Kingvlcy died on Janttary Jjrd, 1875. 
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Locke; the happy poet and the Sands of Die; the 
brilliant novel-writer and Hypatia and Westward Ho I the 
Rector of Everslcy and his Village Sermons ; the beloved 
professor at Cambridge, the busy canon at Chester, the 
powerful preacher at Westminster Abbey. One thought 
of him by the Berkshire chalk-streams, and on the Devon- 
shire coast, watching the beauty and wisdom of Nature. 
One saw him in town alleys, preaching the gospel of godliness 
and cleanliness, while smoking his pipe with soldiers and 
navvies. But as one looked at him for the last time on 
earth, one felt that greater than the poet, the professor, the 
canon, had been the man himself, with his warm heart, his 
honest purposes, his trust in his friends, his readiness to 
spend himself, his chivalry and humility, worthy of a better 
age. 

Charles Kingslcy's last words were those of the wonderful 
prayer of the burial service, words which express better than 
anything less sacred the whole attitude of his mind and soul 
throughout his busy life : '* Thou knowest, O Lord, the 
secrets of our hearts; shut not Thy merciful ears to our 
prayer, but spare us, O Ix>rd most holy, O God most 
mighty, and suffer us not at our last hour, for any pains of 
death, to fall from Thee.'' 
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I. THOMAS CARLYLE, 

§ I. Introductory. 

We arc not keeping strictly to chronological order in 
taking Carlylc and Ruskin together after Kingsley and the 
Christian Socialists ; but it is proper to class these two 
men, so dilTcrent and yet so alike, by themselves. For the 
thunders and roarings of Carlylc have united with the calm 
delicacy of Ruskin to promote an influence for good in the 
discussion of social questions that is none the less real 
because it has not been so direct as that of men more pro- 
minent as practical social reformers. One is more inclined 
to look at these Iwo as historian and art-critic ; yet to ignore 
their reforming M'nfluencc in modern Kngland would be to 
fail in recogni/Jng some of the most important factors of 
social amelioration in the present century. Both Corlyle 
and Ruskin will live in our history as true prophets for 
they have been the two greatest inspircrs and awakcncm of 
the mind of Enghnd in an age in which the mental and 
spiritual faculties of our race have sometimes seemed in 
danger of succumbing to the materiaL 
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I t. CartyU$ Early Lift and Sckool-maittring* 

The two men were very dissimilar in the circumstances of 
their birth ; for Carlylc was the son of a poor working-man, 
a mason, born in an obscure Scotch village ; while Kuskin*s 
(athcrwas a comfortable and |)ros|)crous merchant, living 
in a well-lOKlo district of London. Let us follow Carlyle's 
career first, lie was more titan twenty years older titan 
John Kuftkiiii being born on December 4th, 1795, *''^ * 
room inconceivably small," at Ecclefeclian, a village in the 
county of Dumfries, not for from the Border. He was the 
eldest of the nine diildren who were born to James Carlyle 
and his wife; the father stem, rugged, and uciturn, the 
mother loving and anxious, but severely |nous — ^yet a woman 
of wliom her son could afterwards say that *' with her alone 
my heart |>laycd freely." When tlie little lad, the Scotch 
labourer's son, was five years okl he was sent to tlte village 
sdiool, and when he was nine to Annan Grammar School ; 
and so eventually to the University of Edinburgh. It was a 
cokl November day in the year 1809 when the young student 
completed his eighty miles' walk from Ivcclefechan to tlie 
ca|>ital, where he was to be pre|>arctl, or to prc|are himwlf, 
as his father ho|>ed, for the ministry of the Kirk, liut the 
youth never took kindly to this idc.x On the other Itand 
Carlyle attained a considerable 1 proficiency in mathematics, 
which study afterwards enabled him to sup|)ort himself by 
earning the dry and bitter bread of a M:hoolmaster ; and in 
1814 a recommendation from his mathematical professor, 
Leslie, oUaineil him the honour of being allowed to teach 
the budding genius of the youth of Annan Academy in 
lettim for ^70 a year — which, as schoUstic appoint* 
ments go now, was a very (air salary. However, it issatia- 
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factory to find that this was '* a situation flatly contradictory 
to all ideals or wishes of mine." Still he stuck to school- 
mastering, not finding anything better to do, and in 1816 
j; obtained another i)08t| as master of a school at Kirkcaldy, 

on the coast of Fife. The head-master of the Grammar 
School at this town was Edward Irving, and it was the wish 
of Carlyle's supporters that Carlyle's school should be a 
rival institution to the Grammar School. But in Irving, so 
far firom finding a rival, Carlyle found a close and intimate 
{ ,1 friend, and *' but for Irving," he said long after, *' I had 
I ^^ never known what communion of man with man means," 
Indeed, Irving*s influence was at this time all-imix>rtant for 
} J the young teacher's development. His library took Carlyle 
away from the arid paths of mathematics to the more 
human interests of history. And at this time a still more 
Iiuman interest was aroused in Cariyle's heart by his ac- 
quaintance with Margaret Gordon, a girl of no ordinary 
depth of character, who foresaw clearly the gifts and the 
faults of this young and obscure schoolmaster, and declared 
to him that *' genius. will render you great," long before 
Carlyle had written a line of literature. Perhaps she might 
have been Cariyle's wife, but the fates decided otherwise, 
and afler a short time she passed out of his life.. Many years 
: A afterwards he saw her, when she was Lady Ikinnerman, riding 
' ^ in Hyde IMrk, ** and her eyes (but that was all) said to me 
almost touchingly, * Yes, yes, that is you.' " 

§ 3. Striigf^ks and Infliuncti. 

To us now it is perfectly clear that Cariyle would never 
have succeeded as a schoolmaster, and fortunately he did 
not. ** Some convincing proofs of unpopularity," whatever 
these may have been^ decided his course. He resigned his 
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post and went to Edinburgh, almost (icnnilcss and witli few 
pffoq>ccU of bettering himself. Here he earned a very 
scanty income by giving private lessons and translating 
French pamphletSi living chiefly on monthly rations of oat- 
oieal and butter supplied by his father, who was now the 
tenant of a small farm at Mainhill, near Ecclcfechan. These 
scanty meals and his often enforced fasts at this time 
were almost certainly the cause of his future terrible enemy, 
dyspepsia — without which, however, Carlyle would certainly 
ix)l have been the man he was. It was a cruel time for the 
young schoolmaster ; but he struggled on and, aAcr a while, 
found some literary hack-work on the Edinburgh Encydo' 
/rndm^ tot which he wrote some biographical articles. It 
was poorly |>aid but hclp<wd him to live. An important 
episode for his development as a social reformer was his 
\'isit to Irving at Glasgow, where he was brought face to 
(ace with the dangerous discontent of the workmen there, 
who had to exist in enforced idleness owing to the industrial 
depression of 1830 and previous )xars. Vor^ although the 
great Contmental wars of 1795 ^^ '^>S ^^^^ v^o^ o^cr, 
and Napoleon was removed to his scawasheU prison in the 
Atlantic, England had by no means yet recovered from the 
strain of that terrible contest It is true that the manu- 
Cicturers and merchants were doing fairly well and |x>uring 
a large quantity of English goods into the Euro|)ean markets, 
but by 1 8 JO the stimulus caused by the declaration of |>eacc 
had faded away; prices had gone down ; and then in 1816 
and 1817 a couple of bad harvests, whose effects were 
accentuated by the old Corn Laws, Itad caused widcs|)read 
distress among the working<lasses. A commercial crisis 
followed that reached its culminating point in 1819, and 
WM followed after a few years' recovery by another in 1815. 
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Such being the state of industrial England, no thinking 
man could fail to have his mind drawn very largely towards 
social and industrial problems. Thus, all unconsciously, 
Carlyle received in his visit to Glasgow impressions and 
influences that were afterwards to bring forth the '* winged 
words " of his social writings. 

§ 4. Siaw Progress. 

Meanwhile he was very miserable. Care, hunger, and 
sleeplessness tortured him. He was a good deal at his 
father's farm at Mainhill in iSao and iSai, and spent 
much of his time ranging the moors round his home in 
loneliness and mental misery. But this summer brought a 
new light into his life, in his acquaintance, through Irving, 
with Jane Baillic Welsh : and a correspondence sprang up 
between them, though not at first relating to much more than 
the girl's studies. But a new era had dawned for Thomas 
Carlyle, and, like his own Teufelsdrockh, he felt he had at 
length discomfited the ** Everlasting No." 

lie had for some time studied the German language, 
and was now suOiciently acquainted with it to read and 
enjoy its literature, for which he conceived a great enthu- 
siasm, and in especial for the works of Goethe. It was 
now by translations from this literature that he first became 
known to the world of books and their makers. His Lt/i of 
•&///7/ir began to ap|)ear in \\\fi London Magazine \n 1823, 
to which periodical Charles Lamb and Dc Quincey were 
then contributors. Then came his translation of Goethe's 
Wilhclm MeisUr. Meanwhile, by Irving's help, he had 
been asked to become tutor to the three sons of Charles 
Buller, a retired Anglo-Indian, and lived with that family 
at Edinburgh, and at their shooting-box in Perthshire. He 
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went with them to London in June iSaj, but ioon after- 
wirds gave up his tutonhi[). Still he remained in London 
^-with the exception of two short excursions to Paris and 
Birmingham — and saw much of his friend Irving^ and 
something of other notabilities, such as Coleridge and 
Lamfai But the great influence ui>on his London life at 
this time was I^ondon itself. As yet, however, he was still 
only a struggling, though not quite unsuccessful, literary 
man, whose chief claim to recognition was a thorough 
sympathy with the spirit of German literature. 

i 5. Marriagi and CraigtnfuUock. 

It was in order to proceed with the translation of a new 
m*ork, Ctrman KomaHCt^ that he now allowed his family to 
take for him a farm near his father's, called llodilain Hill; 
which farm his brother Alexander managed for him while 
Thomas Carlyle "lived a russet-coated idyll ''—writing ten 
pages of transbtion every day, and riding or walking over 
the wide, wild moors. Meanwhile his love for Jane Welsh 
had ripened till he could withstand it no longer; and at 
length after many difficulties the two became betrothed, and 
finally (October 17th, i8a6) were married and settled down 
in Edinburgh, where the young husband hoped to sup|iort 
himself by literary work. 

But he liad a hard time, and the newly-married pair were 
often in real want. Luckily, however, Carlyle got some 
work to do for the Edinburgh RtvUw^ and also for the new 
F$mgH XiviiWt in which journals he wa« allowed to write 
to his heart's content upon his |>et subject, German literature. 
At this period he owed much to the kindneu of that much* 
abused editor, JeiTrey, who saw in the new writer the signs 
of genius, and let him have to a large extent bis own way. 
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The Carlyles now found it necessary to give up the Edin* 
burgh house and settle at Craigenputtock, at the manor of 
the wife's family, "a lonely farm-house isolated among miles 
of dreary moorland," in '' a solitude altogether DruidicaL'* 
Here Carlylc still worked at the mines of German literature 
while his brother Alexander managed the farm ; but the 
great literary event for his career was his connexion with 
Frau9^5 Magazine f started in February x83a His first 
great original work, Sartor Hesarius^ was taking shape, but 
Frascr would have none of it 

Meanwhile, the farming at Craigenputtock did not 
succeed. After being reduced to ^ an available capital of 
twelve pence in coppers," Carlyle had, for almost the only 
time in his life, to borrow jQ<^o from his friend Jeffrey ; and 
then departed to London to seek a publisher for Sartor 
J^vstir/usy comforted in his trials by his wife's remark : •• My 
dear, tliis is a work of genius." Unfortunately no publisher 
for the work of genius could be found ; and after some stay 
in London, and a brief return to Craigenputtock, whose 
solitude they found unendurable, the Carlyles took up their 
abode once more in Edinburgh (1832), and the usual essay- 
writing continued. 

§ 6. • S/g/ts of the Times,' 

But during this time we find in Carlyle's writings the 
first notes of the trumpet of social reform that he afterwards 
blew so loudly. The note was sounded in an essay on 
Ebcnczcr Elliott's Corn Law Rhymes (183a), and therein 
we may discern the line of thought that afterwards was to 
be developed in Chartism and Past and Present. The 
thought had already been foreshadowed in the essay on 
Sigfts of the Times (1829), in which spiritual Dynamics are 
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oonlrastcd with Mechanics, and the current belief in outward 
institutions that correspond to no inward impetus or con- 
riction is emphatically denounced. Tlic whole spirit of the 
age had become, said Carlyle in that Essay,^ entirely 
mechanicali even as the system of industry under machinery 
and in factories. " Not the external and physical alone is 
now managed by machinery, but the internal and spiritual 
alsa • • It is by the mere condition of (he machine, by 
preserving it untouched, or else by reconstructing it, and 
oiling it anew, that man's salvation as a social iKing is to 
be insured and indcfmitcly promoted" Against this view 
he protested forcibly, and, as cognate with it, against the 
merely shopkeeping idea of pure utilitarianism, the mere 
striking of "a balance of I'rofit and I^ss.** It is to 
spiritual dynamics that he dccbrcs man must look for ho|)C, 
to *'the primary, unmodifictl forces and energies of man, 
the mysterious springs of Ix>ve and Fear and Wonder, of 
Enthusiasm, Poetry, and Religion — all that have a truly 
vital and infmite character." 

Now, holding such views as these, it is ensy to lee that 
Carlyle had little hoi)e of much good re5Uiting from 
legislative reforms such as the Corn I«aws, or from political 
propaganda such as Chartism. The true reform must 
proceed from within, not from without, from moral, not 
mechanical forces. '* All reform except a moral one,** he re- 
marks in criticizing, not unsympathctically, Ebcne/er Elliott's 
rough Rhyma^ " will prove unavailing . . . Political reform 
can indeed root out the weeds, but it leaves the ground 
/M/Zf— >ready either for noble fruits, or for new worse tares." 
This is the idea running throughout his writings on social 
subjects ; and it is an idea that we of to-day would do well 

I Edimkmrik Rttifw : vul. &1U., pp. 4J9*-459b 
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even now to t<nke to heart when discussing the many well- 
meaning schemes so freely propagated for working out our 
social salvation. The mere alteration of physical and 
material conditions may do much, but it cannot do every- 
thing. Man cannot live by bread alone now any more 
than at any other period of his existence. However fine 
and sweet the bread may be, at howsoever fine a tabic he 
may eat it, there is yet something lacking if the great moral 
forces of his nature are not also roused into activity. It 
may be that utterances like these are not what people are 
pleased to call practical, but yet they contain truths without 
the acceptance of which practical reformers will find that 
their reforms are in the long run fruitless. 

§ 7. Early Works^ and London. 

Between the days of these first signs of Carlyle's 
increasing interest in social and industrial questions, and 
the publication of his Chartism at tlic end of 1839, a great 
many important changes took place in his life. We can 
only allude to them briefly in this short sketch. Wc left 
him and his wife in Edinburgh, where he was still writing for 
the reviews, but still without a publisher for Sartor Resartus. 
At length, however, Fraser, the proprietor of the magazine 
called by his name, agreed to bring it out in that periodical, 
and thus it appeared in instalments in 1833 and '34. It 
was to all appearances a miserable failure, and even a re- 
print was not to be thought of. So a modest fifty copies 
were struck off from the magazine type for personal friends, 
and thus Diogenes Teufclsdrockh and his quaint Clothes- 
Philosophy came doubtfully into the world. It must have 
been a bitter disappointment to the author of his being, but 
even disappointment such as this did not daunt him. An 
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impossible attempt to obtain a Professorship of Astronomy 
at Edinburgh by Jeffrey's influence was frustrated by the 
perfectly justifiable refusal of Jcflrey to use his influence 
against a man who had far more knowledge of that subject 
than Carlyle. This failure, coupled with a small lecture 
from the great Lord Advocite ut)on Carlylc's " iKrvcrse 
and foolish aflcctation of singularity,** not |>crhaps entirely 
undeserved, decided Carlyle and his wife to leave Scotland, 
and, in the face of all future risks, to settle down in London. 
Craigenputtock, which they had again inhabited for a season, 
was sold ofl*, and one day early in June 1834 they entered 
into number five Chcyne Row, and dwelt there for the rest 
of their days. 

Deing now fairly settled in London, in the society of 
congenial spirits such as John Stuart Mill, Leigh Hunt, 
Harriet Martincau, and John Sterling, Thomas Carlyle 
addressed himself to the great historical task that was at last 
to make him famous. He wrote the story of the French 
Revolution, as no man had written it l)efore, or will do here- 
aAer. Of that work he could truly declare to the world : 
*' You have not had for a hundred years any book that comet 
more direct and flamingly from the heart of a living man.'* 
Having completed it (January 1837) he fled to Scotland and 
to his own people for three goo<l months of restful idleness. 
He came back to find himself becoming famous, to find the 
Fnndi XevduiioH praised on all sides, to welcome even the 
hitherto neglected Sartor Raartus^ at last creeping slowly into 
notice. He now addressed himself to new tasks, of which a 
book on Oliver Cromwell was to be one ; but while prepar« 
ing this he felt constrained to utter to the world some 
thoughts on the great and significant movement, both social 
and political, that took shape in the Chartist agitation. 
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§ 8. Carlyie on Chart'sm, 

As wc have already had occasion to refer to this movement 
when speaking of Charles Kingsley (p. 162), wc need not 
dilate further upon it, but may proceed to hear at once what 
Carlyle had to say about this portent What he had to say 
was well worth a hearing. The newspapers were rejoicing 
loudly and proclaiming that "we have put do^-n the 
Chimera of Chartism/' but Carlyle knew well enough that 
the ideas and forces that it represented were still a]ivc. 
The living essence had not been put down so long as there 
still existed, as there did exist, ** the bitter discontent grownNlQ 
fierce and mad, the wrong condition therefore, or wrong 1/ 
disposition, of the working-classes of England." ^Vhat meant f 
this continual discontent of the working-classes? was it reason- 
able or not ? And if it was reasonable, as indeed it seemed to 
be, then why should we not proceed to find some remedy for 
it ? These qucstioi.s Carlyle put to himself and the nation ; for 
it sccmcf] to him that the time had come when such questions 
imperatively demanded an answer, and he at least felt that 
as far as in him lay it was his duty to try and answer them. 
The signs of the times had filled him long before with dismay, 
and almost with despair for the future of England. For it 
was a time, he had declared, " when, public and private 
principle (as the word was once understood) having gone out 
of sight, and self-interest being left to plot and struggle and 
scramble as it could and would, diflicultics had accumulated 
till tlicy were no longer to be borne, and the spirit that 
should have fronted and conquered them seemed to have 
forsaken the world ; a time when the Rich, as the utmost 
they could resolve on, had ceased to govern, and the Poor, 
in their fast-accumulating numbers and ever-widening com- 

o 
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plcxiiiet, had ceased to be able to do without governing. 
And now the pbn of Competition and Laisser Fain was on 
crerjr tide approaching its consummation ; and each, bound 
up in the circle of his own wants and perils, stood griroljr 
distrustful of his neighbour, and the distracted Common 
Weal was a Common Woe, and to all men it became 
apparent that the end was drawing nigh." ^ 

i 9. Tke CoMdidoM of Fsfii^tand. 

As for the general condition of the working-classes, the great 

^'Condition-of-England " question, their degrnd.ition and 

Inisery had liecome a bye-word to ]''.uro|K:an nations. A 

/description of the state of the industrial |)opulation about 

1 1S40, such as that written in such lurid letters by the German 

Socblist Engels, presents an almost incredible record of 

starvation, misery, vice, filthincss, and brutality. Four*and- 

sixpence a ^-eek for sixteen hours' work e\'ery day was the 

lot of the stocking-frame workers of Ixicester;* and the 

inisery of which this is an instance was spread far and wide. 

I ''At the same time the population was huddled together in the 

, towns in filthy dens like wild animals, and women worked 

.like beasts of burden in the mines. The country labourers 

were almost worse off than the weavers of the towns ; they 

famished in their dark lK)vels~no wonder that the skies 

were reddened by the flames of burning ricks. Not only 

y was there distress, but there was tumult and anger an»ongsl 

the people, the like of which we have not seen since." ' 

This bst feature was to Carlyle the most ominous of alL 

The worst of it was that Parliament never found time to 

* Oa C#nt Ltm Rkymm ; XAxm. Review, vpL Iv., pfi^ 3j$-.j6i 

* Toyabcc, ImdmttntU Ktvtimiim^ pp. 193 awl So6k 
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consider it. Carlyle complained that our legislators never 
found lime to speak on " the Conditton-of-England question/' 
and remarked bitterly that they went to Parliament for their 
own sake, and not for the sake of the nation. 



§10. Remedies. 

Certainly, little help was to be got from Parliament. Nor 
in his Chartism docs Carlyle ho])c for a solution from 
statistics or from a mere study of wages and prices. The 
principle of the New Poor Law, as being an announcement 
that whosoever will not work ought not to live, commended 
itself to some extent to his grim spirit, but it seemed to him 
*' not a noble method " of dealing with the current distress ; 
especially in view of the fact of '* the poor man seeking fo 
work and yet unable to Tmd it." As for the doctrines of 
laisser fairct and that the ''cash nexus" was the sole bond 
that need be recognized between master and man, they were 
simply an abomination unto him. Nor again did Carlyle 
have any faith in the political panacea of Parliamentary 
reform, or in the Chartist programme itself. ''Reform 
ministries," he declared, " are as barren as the east wind,** 
and he saw no particular benefit in the universal privilege 
of sending " the twenty-thousandth part of a master of tongue- 
fence to the National Palaver." In fact he had little hoi)e 
in any legislative work, or even in social reform on its material 

e. A scheme of national education and of systematized 
ation seemed to be the only practical outcome of his ;^ 
booK, and even in these suggestions he had but little faith. 
Looking back upon his whole discussion of Chartism, he can 
only say, "what a black, godless, waste-struggling world in 
this once merry England do such things betoken 1 '^ 
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S 1 1. CariyUs chief Tcackhg, 

It will be seen that Carlyle had not many practical sug- 
gestions to oflfcr. But l*e did what was ])crhaps better — he 
preached the doctrine of a moral and ethical change in 
society. He agreed for instance with the principle of the 
New Poor Law as above stated, but he wished still more to 
see the law of " no work, no rcconiiH:nsc/' applied to tsoxy 
class. "The law of ' no work, no rccomiK-nsc ' behoves to 
be aiforccd e\cr)'whcre and rigidly made good," for " work 
is the mission of man on this earth." Hut hinv this universal 
law is to be enforced, and how every idler, rich or poor (but 
especially the rich), is to be made to iicrform his misbion, the 
prophet does not tell us. 'I1ie main idea of his philosophy 
is that man should l>ow down to Iiis su]Kriors, wherever he 
finds them, and let a real aristocracy, '*a cor|>oration of the 
best and bravest," lead him. " Democracy is a self-cancell* 
ing business" he declares : yet after a'.l where is man to find 
his leaders ? If the ari&tocracy will not lead, what shall the 
democracy do ? .May there not be some truth in Arnold 
Toynbcc's strangely beautiful simile : *' lX*mocracy is sudden 
like the sea, and grows dark with storms and sweeps am ay 
many iirecious things; but, like the sea, it reflects the 
light of the wide heavens and cleanses the shores of human 
life"? 

5 I a. • Pail and Prcseut: 

His book on Chartism^ as Kmcrson lud told him, was 
for Gulyle but a breaking of new ground. " One day," 
Emerson assured him, *'when the (act is ri|)er, you will 
read the Second Lesson." The day came sooner perhaps 
than ettber the English or American philosopher expectoi 
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Tiic Chartist riots of 1842, and the great mass of revelations 
as to the condition of the people which this year brought 
forward, caused his impatient and eager spirit to break 
silence once again. And so he sat down and wrote quickly, 
with a throbbing heart, his great contrast of P€ist and 
Prcscni. It was published in 1843. The "Past" of 
Carlylc's England is the England of Joccline de Brake- 
londc, chronicler of the abbey of St. Edmund's Bury, who 
wrote, about the end of the twelfth century, a quaint and 
simple record of his abbey and its doings that had been 
published by the Camden Society about this time. This 
picture of twelfth-century society was to be the foil of the 
state of England in the nineteenth. "It is at once the 
most tender and pathetic picture of the Past and the most 
unsparing indictment of the Present that exists in modem 
English literature." * The great contradiction that presented 
itself to the writer was that England was full of wealth, of 
multifarious produce, supply for human wants in every kind ; 
** yet England is dying of inanition. ... So many hundred 
thousands sit in workhouses ; and other hundred thousands 
have not yet got even workhouses ; and in thrifty Scotland 
itself or Edinburgh City, in their dark lanes, hidden from 
all but the eye of God, there are scenes of woe and destitu- 
tion and desolation such as, one may hope, the sun never 
saw before in the most barbarous regions where men 
dwelt. . . . Descend where you will into the lower class, 
in town or country, by what avenue you will, by Factory 
Inquiries, Agricultural Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by 
Mining-Labourer Committees, by opening your own tytn 
and looking, the same sorrowful result discloses itself; yoa 
have to admit that the working body of this rich English 

' Toynbcc, Iitditsirial Ra^ulion^ p. 193. 
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Nation has sunk or is Cut sinking into a state to which, 
all sides of it considered, there was literally never any 
parallel* 

$13. Changi and Permamna. 

What expbnation of these tilings could be found ? Many 
were ready to give one, but none of them gave Carlyle any 
satisfaction. Yet there were two facts that he laid hold on 
as being at the root of our modem evils ; they were the 
want of iKrmancnce in industrial society and the acceptance 
of the cash*nexus an the solo lK>nd l^twccn man and man. 
The Present, with its i>criiclual coming and going of fresh 
workmen to new masters it^i restless search hither and 
thither for the shortest cut to wealth, the hurry and stress 
of modem lalx>ur, and the continual striving to get into a 
diAcrent sphere than that in which a man was bom — all 
this was contrasted in Carlyle*s nund with the quiet, per* 
manent institutions of the Tast, " when men lived together 
in contentment whole lifetimes, an 1 formed unbroken 
habits of affection." " Tcrmancnce, iMsrsistence," he cried, 
"is the first condition of all fruitfulness in the wa)'S of 
men." Such conditions existed in the Past. *'Gurth was 
hired for life to Cedric, and Ccdric to Gurth. . • • The 
yrety horse that is ficrmancnt, how much kindlier do his 
rider and he work, than the tcm|>orary one, hired on any 
hack principle yet known ! 1 am for i>ermanence in all 
things, at the earliest |)ossible moment, and to the latest 
possible. Hlesscd is he that continueth where he is.** 

In such teaching there was indeed much of truth, and ytt 
permanence is not alone sufficient as a cure. And is it not 
obvious to remark that if Carlyle had ^ continued where h« 
was," in Ecdefechan or elsewhere as a pennikn tubcrt be 
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would probably never have been able to preach his doctrine ? 
Such criticism, however, is captious: there is an abiding 
suggcstiveness of truth in the idea, thrown out almost at 
random in this same chapter: "A question arises here 
whether in some ulterior, perhaps not far-distant stage of 
this Chivalry of Labour, your Master-Worker may not find 
it possible and needful to grant his workers permanent 
inierest in his enterprise and theirs ? So that it becoroci in 
practical result, what in essential fact and justice it ever is, 
a joint enterprise/' Some such relationship as this, now 
fortunately in one form or another becoming more and 
more common, he already foreshadowed in an age when 
the cry was all for ''temporary contracts," and only in 
the restoration of the old system of |)ermanent employment 
and stable conditions did he sec much hope for the 
future. 

§ 14. *' Cash' Payment:' 

The second great evil that Carlyle attacked was the 
principle of " man's duty to man resolving itself into hand* 
ing him certain metal pieces and then shoving him out of 
doors. . . . We have profoundly forgotten everywhere 
that Caih'Paymtnt is not the sole relation of human beings ; 
we think, nothing doubting, that 1/ absolves and liquidates 
all engagements of man. . . . One thing I do know : never 
on this earth was the relation of man to man long carried 
on by Cash-payment alone. Cash never yet paid one man 
fully his deserts to another, nor could it, nor can it, now or 
henceforth to the end of the world. In brief, we shall luve 
to dismiss the Cash*Gospel rigourously into its own place : 
we shall have to know that there is some infinitely deeper 
Gospel, subsidiary, explanatory, and daily and hourly cor* 
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rective to the Cash one ; or else that the Cash one itself 
and all others are fast travelling.'' In place of the Cash* 
gospel Carlyle would bring back the old order of life when 
Cedric and Gurth, the master and the man, were bound 
together as human beings, and not merely as industrial 
units. He would have the rich mill-owner rcgnrd his 
workpeople as men and women, not merely as " hands " ; 
would have had him guide and protect them, in (act govern 
and rule them as in times past the rich governed and guided 
the poor. 

§ 15. OrganizalioH 0/ Industry, 

Such were the guiding ideas of Carlylc's teaching in Past 

amJ Prtsint, As before, it may be objcctci) that such teach* 

ing is bcking in practical result ; aiul yet such a critici^km 

overlooks the dcc|icr influences of the teacher and prophet 

in stimulating and awakening the thoughts of men who had 

at heart the welfare of their country, and only needed some 

such earnest appeal as this to arouse them to their work. 

J And, after all, it is an a stimulator and awakencr that 

* Carlyle was chielly useful to his age : iot the only S|)ccific 

remedies that he mentions — sue) 1 as systematized emigration, 

national education, and so forth— do not amount to very 

much. l*he best an«l most tangible suggestion he made 

was that of organization under *' Captains of Industry." 

*^AU hunuin interests, combined human endeavours and 

social growths in this world, have at a certain stage of their 

doelopment required organizing : and work, tlie grandest 

of human interests, does now rc<|uirc it.** In winged words 

like these, Carlyle shadowed forth in succinct outline the 

tme harmony of Socialism and Individualism. He saw the 

grtat bilure of our present industrial system was its want of 
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organixation, its wild and wasteful anarchy of struggling and 
conflicting interests. " Can you any more continue to lead 
a working world unregimcnted, anarchic? " he asked of the 
workers and masters of his day. " I answer, and the 
heavens and earth arc now answering, No I The laws of 
Nature will have themselves fulfilled. That is a thing 
certain to me." And it is equally certain to any thinking 
man that the present industrial system cannot continue as it 
is much longer. 

§ 16. &fMc Criticisms; Gurih. 

These then are the main lines of teaching in Past and 
Present. Of the book itself, considered as a piece of litera- 
ture and not as a message from a modern prophet, it is easy 
to say harsh things. Like all Carlylc's works, it is very 
wordy and dirfusc, and there is much chaff hiding the solid 
grain. There is the usual exaggeration in his style of 
writing and speaking, and the usual striving after effect by 
the use of extraordinary nicknames and similes. His own 
criticism of a greater man than himself, the poet Goethe, 
may well be applied to his own work : ** Bushels of dust 
and straw and fcath:rs, with here and there a diamond of 
the purest water." And there was much truth — though 
now it is almost heresy to say so— in his old editor Jeffrey's 
remark : ** Tiie great source of your extravagance, and of all 
that makes your writings intolerable to many and ridiculous 
to not a few, is not so much any rcai peculiarity of opinions 
as an unlucky ambition to appear more original than you 
are." This unlucky ambition never left him, and is often 
in Past and Present painfully apparent. But, after all, these 
arc minor points. The greatest fault in the book is not its 
style or its want thereof, but a certain absence of any clear 
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ooniiexkm between the world of the nineteenth century 
and that of Abbot Samson, even as contrasts. Only here 
and there b the link between them hinted at ; it is the 
contrast that strikes us most. There is a telling passage 
about Gurthy the swineherd, that will illustrate my meaning. 
**Gurthy bom thrall of Ccilric the Saxon, has been greatly 
pitied by Dr)'asdust and others. Gurth, with the brass 
collar round his neck, tending Ceilric's |>igs in the glades 
of the wood, is not what I call an exemplar of human 
felicity ; but Gurth with the sky above him, with the free 
air and tinted boscage and umbrage around him, and in 
him at least the certainty of supiier and social lodgings 
when he came home— Gurth to me seems ha[)py in com- 
parison with many a I^ncashirc and Ihickinghanishire man 
in these days, not bom thrall of anylnxly. (*furth's brass 
collar did not gall him ; Ccdric JcsentJ to be his master. 
The p:gs were Cedric's, but Gurth too would get his parings 
of them. Gurth had the inexpressible satisfaction of feeling 
himself related indissolubly, though in a rude brass-collar 
way, to his fellow-mortals in this earth. He had suiKriors, 
infcriorii e<iuals. (lurth is now 'cmanci]»atcd ' long since; 
has what we call ' liberty.' Liberty, I am told, is a divine 
thing. Dut Liberty, when it becomes the * lilH:rty to die 
by starvation,' is not so divine ! " The contrast between 
the Saxon swineherd and the I^ncashire operative is 
admirably drawn ; but there is no hint of that strange 
chain of circumstances that led to Gurth's modem trans- 
formation. 

S 17. CUtifijc Ytan. 

We have here no space to dwell ujion Carlyle's bter days, 
though after writing TVi/ mnd Pntemi he had still nearly 
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forty years of life before him. We are concerned here only 
with his teaching as a social reformer, and the story of his 
other work has been so ably, and so often, told already and 
can so easily be read in his own words that we need not 
now repeat it. His quiet life at Chelsea was signalized mainly 
by the appearance of his historical works, 0/hfer Cromttfe// 
(1845), and Frederick the Great (1865) ; and the only great 
public recognition of his position in English thought and 
literature was his election as Lord Rector of the University 
of Edinburgh, where he delivered his inaugural address in 
April 1866. The same month brought him the awful blow 
of his wife's death. It is not for us to judge between Mrs. 
Carlyle and her husband. It is evident that they were too 
nearly alike to help each other much, and the lack of tact so 
perceptible in the wives of literary men (as of other mortals) 
was in this case also painfully apparent. Carlyle felt her 
loss keenly, and ix:rhaps hardly ever recovered from the 
blow. He had done his best work before her death, and 
after it there came to him honours which he had never 
sought. lie was olTcred by Disraeli the Grand Cross of 
the Hath, and a i)cnsion, but wisely declined both, though 
he accepted (1874) the Prussian order** For Merit." His 
eightieth birthday (December 4th, 1875) brought him 
numerous testimonies of the high reputation he had won, 
not only in England but in Europe, chief among which were 
the telegram from the literary men of Germany, headed by 
Leopold von Ranke, a letter from Bismarck and a medallion 
portrait in gold offered by some English friends and students. 
He lived a few years longer, and at length, full of years, died 
quietly at his Chelsea home on February 5th, 1881. But truly 
he being dead yet speaketh ; his influence has impressed his 
generation with a great moral and ethical power ; and when* 
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evcrwc liiiiik of him his great watch-word^ of hoiicsty, truth, 
duty, obedience, and work ring as clearly as of old in our 
ears. *'As a rcvolutionar)* or pcntccostal power on the 
icntiments of Englishmen his influence,** said Dr. Martineau 
many years ago, " is perhaps nearly spent, and will descend 
from the high level of faith to the tranquil honours of 
literature." The honours of literature undoubtedly have 
oome, yet the truest test of Carlyle's work is that these are 
the leaol of his titles to our admiration and respect 



II. JOHN RUSKIN. 

i I. CarlyU and Rnskin, 

*' Read your Carlylc with all your heart, and with the l>est 
brain you cm gi%'e, and you m'lll learn from him first, the 
eternity of good law, and tlic need of ol»cdicnrc to it ; then, 
concerning your own immediate business you will learn 
furtlier this ; that the lieginning of all gCi<Kl l.nw, and nearly 
the end of it, is in these two ordinances — that every man 
•hall do good work fur his bread ; and scondly, that every 
man shall have goo<l brcid for his work. lint the fir^t of 
these is the only one you have to think of." 

The man who thus lit his torch from the flaming fire of 
Carlyle's inspiration has conu to take a higher place in 
English literature and in ICnglish thonght than even his 
teacher. Yet no name, iwrhaps has encountered more 
hostility from the average middle-class I^nglishman in tlie 
course of his teachi.'^g, and no one has obtained so unique 
a position, while being in so many wa)*s directly opposed to 
the spirit of his time. He has won his way into public 
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favour (however much that may be worth), in spite of all 
antagonisms, by sheer force of greatness of soul and con- 
sislcncy of attitude, by doing and saying what he knew to 
be right and true, and caring not one whit for the world's 
opinion of himself. He has been one of the few teachers 
who have risen in this commercial age to tell us in what true 
nobility and beauty consist, and to point out what the 
England of to-day is fast losing — the riches and exceeding 
fairness of a perfectly simple life. His own lot, indeed, has 
been cast in favoured places, but he has so used it as to 
shed over the whole of our modern society, if we care to 
use it, the light of the lamps of beauty and truth that now so 
often are waxing dim. 

§ 2. Early Influences. 

His early life was as clifTcrcnt from that of his great fellow* 
teacher Carlyle as possible. He has always been in a position 
of moderate competence. His father was a rich and worthy 
merchant, born in Kdinburgli, but who had come to London, 
where, at the time of liis son's birth, he was living in Hunter 
Street, Hninswick Square. John Kuskin was born there on 
the 8ih of I'^ebruary, 1819. The boy was educated i)rivatcly, 
and the inlluence of his parents uj)on his development %was, 
IHirhaps, therefore unusually marked. That influence was of 
the higl)est tvpc. Of his fatlier he could say with truth, " he 
was an entirely honest merchant, and his memory is, to all 
who keep it, dear and helpful." His mother was a woman 
of great depth of feeling, adectionate, exacting and religious ; 
one to whom her son owes that deep vein of reverence in ' 
the hi^'hest sense that runs through all his writings. It was 
she, he tells us, who regularly '* drilled " him in the reading 
and study of the Bible, to whose beauty of language he, like 
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Ctrlyle and many another great writer, owes so much. 
Perhaps one of the deeiKst influences of this early period of 
his life was his annual tour round ICnglind with his father, 
who used to spend two months in the summer in going the 
round of his country customers, not racing through the 
scenery boxed up in a railvrny carriage, but drinking it in 
and enjoying it from the seat of a post-chaise. In these 
pleasant summer journeys Kuskin became acquainted with 
^ all the high roads and most of the cross ones, in England 
and Wales, and great part of Lowland Scotland as far as 
Perth." 'II1US early did the boy learn to know and love 
Nature at her fairest and bc5»t, and this love was his fust 
ami deepest. ^Thc first thing which I remember," he 
writes, " as an event in life was licing taken by my nurse to 
the brow of Friar's Crag on Dcrwcnlwatcr. 'Hie intense 
joy, mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the 
hollows in the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark 
lake, has associated itself more or less with all twining roots 
of trees ever since." And ainon;; his " I>eginnings in life " 
be counts chiefly the crossing of .siia|»fcll, and going through 
Glenfarg, near Kinross, on a winter's nmming, when the 
rocks were hung with icicles. With such a love of natural 
beauty so soon dcvelo|)ed, we arc not surprised to find an 
c«iual love of art, derived again from Ium father, who " had 
a rare love of pictures/' and '* an innate faculty for tlie dis* 
cemment of true art,** a giA as rare as the mere liking for 
pictures is common. Mvcn in his twelfth year John Kuskin 
had successfully copied some of Cruikshank's etchings, and 
was then allowed to learn drawing ; and only two years 
afterwards he had given to him Roger's poem on It^/y with 
vignettes by one Turner, whose genius at once captivated 
and Csscinatcd his youtliful eye. About the same period 
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the Ruskin family became so charmed with the views in 
Proul's Skcichcs i/i Nandtn and Gcrmapiy that they deter- 
mined to see the real places for themselves, and accordingly 
in 1833 went on a long tour up the Rhine and over the 
Alps as far as the great cities of Northern Italy. The 
artistic im])rcssions derived from this tour were strengthened 
by another in the next year to Normandy, where the arch* 
itccturc of Abbeville, Rouen, and Rheims contributed the 
subtle and majestic beauty of centuries of wondrous art in 
stone to the many other influences that were then shaping 
Ruskin's character. He was still very young, but even at the 
age of seventeen he was learning water-colour jointing from 
Copley Fielding, and was defending his favourite Turner from 
the sneers of magazine critics. 

§ 3. Oxford and Italy. 

• 

In due time Ruskin went up to Oxford, and entered as 
a gentleman-commoner at Christ Church. The natural and 
ariistic beauties of our greatest University were, for once, 
not wasted on the undergraduate mind ; and Oxford 
formed another step in the development of his poetic 
nature. It is a curious fact, however, that Ruskin gained 
the Newdigato prize for Knglish verse in 1839, an honour 
which a genuine poet is generally the last to win. Ileyond 
this solitary diiilinclion, he did not have much success in 
the ordinary academic career. ** I never used a crib," he 
says, <* but I believe the Dean would rather I had used 
fifty than borne the puzzled and hopeless aspect whidi I 
presented at the examinations." The cause of this was 
very largely his weak health, which in 1840 necessitated his 
being taken by his parents to Italy. But though his journey 
had this unfortunate origin it was productive of the most 
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fortoiute artistic rcsuUi, and his time spent among the 
creations of the greatest masters of i>aintingi sculpture, and 
architecture resulted in lasting benefit and joy, not only 
to himself but to all those whom his artistic teaching has 
subsequently enriched He was able to return to Oxford 
in 1842, and take his decree. He had come of age two 
years before, and it is characteristic not so much of his love 
of Turner as of his love of Art, that he celebrated the 
oocasioo by buying Turner's ' Harlech/ 

S 4. ^MoJan Painters: 

Nor was it very long bcfurc the combined influences of 
his English and Italian art-training resulted in the production, 
at tlie early age of tm*entyfour, of the initial volume of his 
first and possibly greatest book, MoJirn PitinUn, The full 
title expresses concisely it^ general pur[>ort : it is, *' Modern 
Painters : their Sa(>criority in the Art of I^ndscajH: Painting 
to all Ancient Masters proved, i^c, by a Graduate of Oxford.** 
The su|K:nority consists in the modern artist's greater faith- 
fulness to Nature, of which faithfulness Tun.cr was the great 
example. It was left for Turner to interpret Nature |*ro)H:rly : 
''lly Shakes]K:arc, humanity wah unveile*d to )*ou ; by Verulam, 
tlie {Minciples of nature ; and by Turner, her asiHxt Of all 
the three, though not the greatest, Turner was the most 
ttniirccedenteil in hit wi»rk," for none before him "liad 
lifted the veil from the face of Nature; the niaje*sty of the 
hills and forests had received no interpretation, and the 
clouds passed unrecorded fioin the face of tiie heavens 
which they adome^, and of the earth to which they 
ministered." The youn^ critic's book had a good re* 
ception on the whole, but the art critics combated severely 
is views. It is impossible, howevcri to go evoi ioei* 
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dentally into Ruskin's art teaching. We are considering 
him here as a social reformer, and can only clironicle briefly 
the appearance of his great works. A residence for some 
time in Italy resulted in a continuation of Modern Painters^ 
of which the second volume appeared in 1846, including 
criticisms of Italian painters, and up to i860 three more 
followed at intervals. In the interim the Sa^en Lamps of 
Archikctttn {i%4<)) and The Siones of Vemct (1851) came 
out, and already in them we notice the keynote of his social 
teaching, the central fact of *' the dei)endcnce of all human 
work or edifice, for its beauty, on the happy life of the 
workman," while ''the laws of the workman's life, and the 
dependence of national wealth upon the principles of justice, 
mercy, and admiration," were taught by his later works, 
Unto this Last (1862), and Muncra Pulvcris (1872). 

§ 5. The Revelation of Beauty and the Curse of Darkness. 

With this hurried sketch of Ruskin's artistic development 
we arc now more in a position to discuss his views as a 
social reformer. It is, of course, his main characteristic in 
this department — a characteristic that is i^eculiarly his own 
in social questions — that the foundation of his social teach* 
ing is laid in the eternal principles of beauty in Nature and 
in Art. lie has always sought — and sought successfully — 
" lu link his exposition of art with every department of 
human life and human necessity." His own words about 
Turner are with but slight modification completely applicable 
to himself: none before him has lifted the veil from the 
face of Art and of Nature, and interpreted to men the wide, 
inevitable laws that rule the Life of Humanity. ** In all true 
works of art," once said Cariyle, " wilt thou discern Eternity 
looking through Time, the God-like rendered visible : " and 

p 
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Kuskin fays ilic sainc when he rcvcaU to us that Art '*dc* 
dares the iierfcctness and eternal beauty of the work of 
I God, and tests all work of man by concurrence with or 

subjection to lliat.'' 

Well then may it be asked— How docs our modern in- 
dttsirtal and social system fare when judged by such a test? 
Tor in this sense must we regard the teaching of Ruskin on 
this point Alas, it fares but badly: " A curse of darkness " 
has fallen on our hearts and thoughts, and the 'Mnyriads I 
imprisoned by the Hngli!»h Minotaur of lust for wealth" are 
'* condemned to live, if it is to be called life, in the laby* 
rinth of black walls and loathsome |>assages between them, 
which now fills the valley of the Tliames and is called 
London ... 1 beg you," he cries entreatingly and earnestly, 
^ I beg you once for all to understand that unlcu you arc 
minded to bring your)»cIves and all whom you can hcljH out 
of this curse of darkness, you need not try to do any art* 
work — it is the vaine:»t of aO'ectations to try to put beauty 
into shadows, while all the real things that cast them arc 
left in deformity and i>ain." 

J 6. TAc J'irsI Evil of MaJtm ItutttHrj. 

It is the deformity and |Kiin of our modern system 
against which the heart of this artist rebels. He knows 
that it betrays a wrong condition ol things altogctlicr. 
** Wherever you see want, or misery, or degradation in this 
world about you, there, be sure, either industry has bocn 
wanting, or industry lus been in error." And that our 
modern industry has been in error to a considerable extent, 
few who consider the conditions of life in our manufacturing 
towns, the numbers of our |)Oor and the miserable dwellings 
of thousands of respectable workpcopk^ wiU dc&y. ' What* 
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then, is the cause of all this? The answer is indeed given 
in many ways by diflcrcnt thinkers; Ruskin states clearly 
his belief that our present evils result mainly from the 
ultcrly mechanical nature of our modem system, which 
leaves the workman — of whatever grade — no joy in his 
work ; and from a general desire to gain wealth or, for that 
matter, onlinary wages, without the proper amount of 
previous toil. Ixt us state the causes in Ruskin's own 
words : '* It is verily this degradation of the operative into 
a machine, which, more than any other evil of the times, is 
lending the mass of the nations everywhere into vain, in- 
coherent, destructive struggling for a freedom of which 
they cannot explain the nature even to themselves. • • • It 
is not that men are ill-fed, but that they have no pleasure 
in the work by which they make their bread, and therefore 
look to wealth as the only means of pleasure. It is not 
that men arc pained by the scorn of the upper classes, but 
fj they cannot endure their own ; for they feel that the kind 

f| of labour to which they are condemned is verily a degrading 

[| one, and makes them less than men. Never had the upi>er 

classes so much sympathy with the lower, or charity for 
them, as they h.ivc at this day, yet never were they so hated 
by them/' Surely this is a strange and significant sign, 
Ruskin interprets it truly: **To feel their souls withering 
within them, unthanked, to fmd their whole being sunk 
into an unrecognized abyss, to be counted off into a heap 
of mechanism, numbered with its wheels and weighed with 
its hammer-strokes ; — this nature bade not — this God blesses 
not ; — this humanity for no long time is able to endure/' 

This is but another expression of Carlyle's denunciation 
of the mechanical bond of the cash-nexus between employer 
and employed. It may be objected that the feeling thus 
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attributed to the working-classes is exaggerated, and that 
thcjT are unconscious of such a sentiment about their work« 
But that a feeling is unconscious and unexpressed is no 
proof of its non-existence. The labourer and the artisan 
may not feel it quite in the way Ruskin puts it ; but in 
what he says there is a deep and abiding truth— in our 
modem industry the mechanism has killed the man. " We 
manufacture everything except men ; we blanch cotton and 
strengthen steel and refine sugar and shaiic |K>ttery ; but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to rcfmc or to reform a single living 
spirit, never enters into our estimate of advantages.** 

g 7. The Second EviL 

Ihat it the first great cause : and the second is the 
modem dislike of resolute labour^a dislike which lias 
possibly been brought about by the excessive use of 
machinery and the minute sub-division of labour, that takes 
away all a man's interest in his work and makes him only 
long to get done with it as soon as ))ossil>le and receive his 
reward. It is the price we have to |ay for ap[iarcnt saving 
of bbour. Ruskin has put it thus : *' liy far the' greater 
part of the suffering and crime which exists at this nnoment 
in civilized £uro|)e, arises sim|»ly from |)coplc not under- 
standing this truism — not knowing that produce or wealth 
is etemally connected by the laws of heaven and earth with 
resolute labour ; but hoping in some way to cheat or ab* 
rogate this everlasting law of life, and to feed mhere they 
has*e not furrowed, and be warm inhere they liavc not 
woven. I rci>cat, nearly all our misery and crime result 
from this one misapiM-chcnsion. '1 he law of nature is, that 
a certain quantity of work is necessary to produce a certain 
quantity of good, of any kind whatever. If you want kno«<> 
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ledge, you must toil for it ; if food, you must toil for it ; 
and if p1c«isurc, you must toil for it. But men do not ac* 
knowledge this law, or strive to evade it, hoping to get their 
knowledge and food and pleasure for nothing ; and in thb 
ciTort they either fail of getting them, and remain ignorant 
and miserable, or they obtain them by making other men 
work for their benefit; and then they arc tyrants and 
robbers." l*hcse last words arc an outsix)ken, and by no 
means a solitary, denunciation of men who live in idleness 
on other people's labour — of which there arc far too many in 
our modern society, just as old Sir Thomas More declared 
long ago there were in the society of the sixteenth century.^ 

§ 8. Orgiviization of Industry. 

. Having thus seen the two main causes of the misery and 
evils of to-day, we naturally ask, What remedies has Ruskin 
suggested for their cure ? To many the answer will be dis- 
appointing. It is the same answer as was given by Carlylc ; 
that social reform must begin with the internal and moral 
reform of the individual, and need not be looked for, or 
expected from any mechanical reconstruction of society. It 
does not seem very tangible, and it is very hard to put into 
practice ; but till that reform is begun no other is even 
possible. Of course, however, Ruskin does not ignore 
improvements that might be made by legislative action, or 
by an alteration in the condition of man's material surround* 
ings. He even states some reforms that he would approve 
as desirable ; and as these, even in his own opinion, are 
the least important, we will dispose of them first. 
"One of the least important, though by no means the 

> CC p. 51 of this book. 
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least ceruin, of the positions to be defcndcdy" as he ex- 
presses it« against the critics of his Unto This Last^ is the 
necessity of the organization of labour, with fixed wages. 
*^Goremment and co-operation are in all things the laws of 
life ; anarchy and com|>etition the laws of dcatlL** llcginning 
from this general principle, he explains his proposal for a 
fixed rate of |)aymcnt, which lias been a stumbling-block 
to so many who would eagerly agree otherwise that scmt 
organization of labour is imperative, liut Kuskin finds 
little difficulty in the fixed wagc« "Pcrha|>s one of the 
most curious facts in the history of human error is the 
denial by the common political economist of the possibility 
of thus regubting wages; while for all tlu: imix)rtant, and 
much of the unim|iortant labour on tlie earth, wages are 
already so regulated" ' As for the general organization of 
labour — to which it really seems, occasionally, as if we were 
tending — Ruskin believes that *' the sudden and extcn^ve 
inequalities of demand which necessarily arise in the mer- 
cantile operations of an active nation constitute the only 
essentia] difficulty which has to be overcome." Of course, 
*'in effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless 
there would be great inconvenience and loss incurred by all 
the originators of the movement That whidi can be done 
with perfect convenience, and without loss, is not always the 
thing that most needs to be done, or which we are most 
imperatively rcc|uircd to da" Ikit the dilficulty remainr, 
where are we to obtain the "captains of industry" that 
Carlyle so fervently longed for, and that Ruskin's whole 
system implies ? *' if we once can get a sufficient quantity 
of honesty in our captains, tlie organization of labour is easy, 
and will develop itself without quarrel or difficulty ; but if 

* Umi§ This Ua, ^mm^j i. 
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wc cannot get honesty in our captainsi the organization of 
labour is for evermore impossible/'^ Once again, the 
reform must begin from within. 

§ 9. Educaiion and Government Workshops. 

Besides this— to my mind— fundamentil reform of the 
organization of labour, Ruskin, in his preface to Unto This 
Lasi^ details four other points. 

First, there should be training schools for youth estab- 
lished, at Government cost and under Government disci- 
pline for the teaching of these three things : {a) the laws of 
health, {b) habits of gentleness and justice, and {c) the 
calling by which he is to live. Of these, the first and third 
points are now being taken up in elementary schools, whereat 
Ruskin would no doubt rejoice ; but how in this present 
age can habits of gentleness and justice be taught under the 
code? 

Then, secondly, comes the proposal for the establishment 
of Government manufactories and workshops, " for the pro- 
duction and sale of every necessary of life, and for the 
exercise of every useful art.'' In these shops there should 
be only "authoritatively good and exemplary work done, 
and pure and true substance sold.'' Here again Ruskin 
has anticipated by many years matters that are now being 
discussed as uithin the range of practical execution; and 
the New Unionists rise up and bless him. 

§ I o. The Uncmploy(d and Old- Age Pensions. 

Next comes the great problem of the unemployed. They, 
he suggests, should at once be received at the nearest 
Government school, and set to such work as it appeared, 

" (/ni0 7 his Last, Prcfftcc. 
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00 irial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wages deter- 
nrinable every year. If ignorant they sliould be taught, and 
it weak duly tended; but with idlers he would have no' 
iDCfcy. *^ Being found objecting to work they should be 
let, under compulsion of the strictest nature, to the more 
painful and degrading forms of necessary toil, especially to 
that in mines and other places of danger, and the due wages 
of such work be retained —cost of compulsion first abstracted 
**to be at the workman's command, so soon as he has 
come to sounder mind respecting tlie laws of employment** 
Would that this scheme could be applied to the idlers of 
every rank in life. 

Lastly — and this is interesting in view of the present dis- 
cussion of national pensions and compulsory |Nrovision for 
old age — Ruskin would have comfort and home provided 
for the old and destitute ; '* which provision " — and this is 
the point — *'when misfortune had been by the working of 
soch a system sifted from guilt, would be honourable instead 
of disgraceful to the receiver ; " for " it ought to be quite as 
natural and straightforward a matter for a labourer to take 
bis pension from his i>arish, because he has deserved well 
of his parish, as for a man in higher rank to take his pension 
from his country, l)ecause he has deserved well of his 
country/' 

These four points form " the most of the political crce<i " 
at which Ruskin wishes his readers and liearen to arrive. 
Education, Government worksho|>s Work for the unemployed, 
Old-Age Pensions — not aAer all a very outrageous programme 
for toKlay, but, when it was put forth eiactly thirty yean 
ago (1S62), laughed at and denounced as revolutionary and 
ridiculous enough. Yet now e^*ery point ti being eagerly 
<liicussed, and |)rol>ably they will all soon be attempted. 
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§ IX. The Housing of the Poor. 

Besides these definitely formulated articles of faith, we 
notice in Ruskin's works very clear and distinct demands 
for other reforms as well. The housing of the working-classes 
and the poor is one of them. Now on this subject it is 
interesting to notice his action in regard to the formation 
of the Alexandra Park, to the purchase of which he was 
asked to contribute, and would not. " I will resist to the 
utmost of my power," he said in Fors Clavigcra^ "all 
schemes founded on the vile modem notion that you (the 
working-classes) are to be crowded in kennels till you arc 
nearly dead, that other people may make money by your 
work, and then to be taken out in squads by tramway and 
railway to be revived and refined by science and art. Your 
first business is to make your homes healthy and delightful ; 
then keep your wives and children there, and let your 
return to them be your daily * holy day * . . . . Once for 
all, I wish your homes to be comfortable and refined." 

The first duty of the State and those who constitute it, 
is that of '* letting in light where there is now darkness ; 
especially mindful to give entrance to beams of light into 
poor rooms, back streets, and crowded alleys " ; it is not 
the duty of the Slate to provide what magazine-writers are 
fond of calling " lungs for the people," but rather to make 
it possible for people to use their own lungs healthily in 
and about their own homes, instead of rendering the air 
of our cities so foul and *)oisonous that even to breathe it 
is a misery, and to live in it a disease. Few people, 
indeed, realize how utterly unhealthy and posi.ivcly danger- 
ous are the conditions of life in many large towns. In 
Liverpool, for instance, there arc some streets so disgrace- 
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fully insanitary that the LivcqKK)! Victoria Legal Friendly 
Society > will not allow any one living therein to be enrolled 
among its members. If there were two or three such 
proscribed streets it would be unfortunate, but, as things 
go now-a-da)*s, not very surprising. But when we hear 
that the number is not two or three, nor two or three score, 
but one hundred and sixty-seven, we feel (or ought to feel) 
that such a state of things is a disgrace to anything ventur- 
ing to call itself civilization. Well may Kuskin declare he 
would rather have pure and healthy homes for the poor 
than lef them live in streets like these and be carted out 
occasionally to a *' |)eople's park " for a breath of fresh air. 

§ 12. TAi Land for tht Natioti. 

Now, as most people know who have studied the economics 
of rent, the question of the housing of the poor is connected 
not too remotely with the vast subject that umlcrlics all 
others, the land. While our land system remains as it is, 
and public opinion allows the owner of land to extort a 
iancy rent merely because the land is needed for some 
useful {Hirpose instead of being left idle and unproductive, 
there is little hope that we shall be able to afford to build 
bouses for the ix>or with a little breathing-space round them. 
Nor, while the present system divorces tlie labourer from 
the hnd on which he toils, and refuses him any reasonable 
hope of ever acquiring any for his own use, is there much 
hope that the steady influx of the agricultural popubtion 
into the slums of the towns will be lessened. Ruskin is, 
of courK, dissatisfied with' our present land and rent system. 
He woukl have us see more closely to it ''The right 
adioo of a State respecting iu land is to secure it in various 

I Circular of Octtfticf ijih, 1886. 
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portions to those of its citizens who deserve to be trusted 
with it| according to their respective desires and proved 
capacities • • • . for the most part leaving them free, but 
interfering in cases of gross mismanagement or abuse of 
power." 

It would be a curious and interesting, if somewhat cruel, 
experiment to discover how many of our present landowners 
« deserve to be trusted" with land, or have '* proved 
caiKicities " for the use of it. Any large town could in turn 
quickly furnish plenty of examples of owners guilty of 
''gross mismanagement" and '^ abuse of power," more 
especially in the poorer quarters. This, however, in passing. 
It is more to the point to quote Carlylc's strenuous declar- 
ation, that *' projKrly speaking the Land belongs to these 
two : to the Almighty God, and to all his Children of Men 
that have ever worked well on it, or that shall ever work 
well on it. . . . A nation's life de|)ends upon its Land." ^ 
It needs a Carlyle and a Ruskin to remind us of that ; for 
indeed our national life, in so far as it depends upon land 
which is not national, but only private property, seems at 
present in no very satisfactory state. Yet Ruskin believes that 
the great old families of landowners, " which always ought 
to be and in some measure, however decadent, still truly ^ 
arc the noblest monumental architecture of the kingdom," 
would, even under a diHercnt land-system than the present, 
have their uses in showing how men may live a stately and 
beautiful and noble life; and indeed he would grant to 
them in perpetuity so much land "as may enable them to 
live thereon with all circumstance of state and outward f 
nobleness ; but their income must in no wise be derived ^ 
from the rents of it." 

' Past a9id Prctmt^ bk. iii. ch. viiL; Uitworking Ar%st$crmey. 
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i 1$. Tke Guild of Sf. George. 

These being Ruskin's social theories* one may naturally 
kx>k for a moment with curiosity at the practical shape to 
which he once attempted to reduce them when he founded 
the Guild of Saint Geor^^e. He made the appeal for the 
Ibnnation of this Guild in Fon Ciarigera^ asking : *' Will 
any give the tenth of what they have and of what they 
cam — not to emigrate with, hut to stay in Kngland with ; 
and do what is in their hands and hearts to make her a 
happy England? . . . The ohjcct of such fund iKing to 
begin and gradually— no matter how slowly — to increase 
the buying and securing of land in England, which shall 
not be built upon but cultivated by Englishmen, with their 
own hands, and such help of force as they can find in wind 
and wave ... If any help come to me, it is to Ik on the 
following conditions: — We will try to make some small 
|Hece of English ground beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. 
We will have no stcam-cn^incs upon it, and no railroads. 
We will have no untendcd or unthought-of creatures on it ; 
none wretched hut the sick ; none idle hut the dead. We 
will have no lil>erty u])on it; but instant obedience to 
known law and to appointed iwrsons. No equality u|K>n it ; 
but recognition of every betterness that we can find, and 
fcprobation of c\Qty worscneu." 

Such was the scheme,~to secure some spot where a 
simple and beautiful life might still l>e i>ossihle« It has not 
succeeded to any great extent^ and has been vigorously 
denounced as Utopian, even by those who admired the 
writings and teachings of its founder. Dut it was Utopian 
only in the sense that it gave the present generation credit 
for a greater desire of simididty and beauty in life dian il 
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possesses ; and because such external and material schemes 
of reform must first be actuated by a corresponding reform 
of men's feelings and ideals. 

§ 14. JiMskin*s Later Life. 

Wc have only a few lines left in which to record the 
public incidents of Ruskin's life. We have seen him as 
the critic and exponent of Art, living in Venice, and 
sending forth from his Italian home the wondrous discourses 
on Art and Life that have been, in the truest scnsct a 
revelation to those of his generation. In 1851 he arose 
and defended the band of young artists — Dume Jones, Noel 
Paton, Ford Madox Urown, Millais, Holman Hunt, and 
Kossctti and others — whom his teaching had inspired, men 
known to fame now as the Pre- Raphael ites and producers 
of the best art of this day. He has lectured iii London, 
Manchester, and Edinburgh on Architecture and other 
branches of art, and in 1867 was appointed Rede lecturer 
at Cambridge and received an honorary degree. Then in 
1870 he was called back from Venice to be Slade Professor 
of Art at his own University of Oxford, and held the iK>st 
till 1884. 'V\\Q, most noticeable work he issued during this 
period was Aratra PentcHd^ a republication in 1873 of his 
Oxford lectures of two years before. He gave also the 
sum of ;^5,ooo to form an endowment to pay a master of 
drawing in the Taylor galleries. His lectures at Oxford 
were among the great events of the term, and drew crowds 
of listeners, many curious, many disparaging, and a few 
appreciative. ^Liny of his discourses had to be delivered 
twice, as it was impossible to accommodate his audiences. 
As a lecturer he was, when the present writer heard him in 
1883, perhaps disappointing; for he had not the doubtful 
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gift of oratoiy, and only occasionally allowed himself to 
flash into enthusiasm. Yet nearly all who heard him 
remained unsatisfied till they had procured nnd read both 
those lectures and most of his other works ; and that is 
possibly as good a test as any of his effect uix>n his listeners. 
But he was compelled by the ill-health that so frequently 
befell him to resign his professorship and retire to his 
country home in the I^kc country, Drantwood near 
Coniston, "a country cottage amplified into something like 
a mansion on the steep lake shore/* op|)Ositc the rocky 
heights of the Coniston Fells. 

8 15. IVtalih and IJ/e. 

We have left to the last the most important part of 
Ruskin's teaching— that which is more lasting and truer 
than his political creed or any mechanical reforms the 
reform of our national ideal of wealth, and the reform 
first and foremost of our own selves. For as to wealth, 
haxc we not got an altogether false notion of it? *'The 
essence of wealth is in its power over man, and the 
grandeur of wealth is to make man better and happier." 
I>oct our modem system do that ? Do we understand at all 
what wealth means ? or that it lies in men an<l men's souls 
and in our national life? "Terhaps it may even api^ar,** 
tajrs Kuskin, " that the persons thcmM:lves an the wealth . . 
In fact, it may be discoveretl th.it the true veins of wealth 
arc purple— and not in Rock but in Flesh— perhajis even 
that the final outcome and consummation of all wealth is 
in the producing as many as ]iossible full-breathe<l, bright- 
eyed, and happy-hearted human creatures. Our modem 
wealth, I think, has rather a tendency the other way \ most 
economists appearing to consider roultitiidet of 
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human creatures not conducive to wealth, or at least 
conducive to it only by remaining in a dim-eyed and 
narrow-chested state of being. Nevertheless it is open, 
I repeat, to serious question, whether, among national 
manufactures, that of Souls of a good quality may not at 
last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one?" That 
manufacture will bring us at the last true wealth; and, 
for other reforms, it depends mainly upon ourselves. **I 
beg you most solemnly," he says in Fors Clavigem^ speak- 
ing to working-men, but not to them only, "to convince 
yourselves of the partly comfortable, partly formidable fact, 
that your prosperity is in your own hands. Only in a 
remote degree does it depend on external matters, and, 
least of all, on forms of Government," And again, in 
Unto This Last the same doctrine is tau^-hl unhesitatingly : 
"All eflcctual advancement towards the true felicity of the i) 
human race must be by individual, not public, effort. | 
Certain general measures may aid, certain revised laws / 
guide, such advancement ; but the measure and law which / 
first have to be determined are those of each man's home." ^J 
And in thus reforming first of all ourselves we must sef"^ 
before us the tliree great i)rincii)lcs of Admiration, Hope, 
and Love: "Admiration — the power of discerning and 
taking delight in what is be.nutiful in visible I'orm and lovely 
in human Cliuiacter; and, necessarily, striving to produce 
what is beautiful in form and become wliat is lovely in 
character. Hope — the recognition, by true Foresight, of 
better things to be reached hereafter, whether by ourselves 
or by others ; necessarily issuing in the straightforward and 
undisappointablc effort to advance, according to our proper 
power, the gaining of them." Then, lastly. Love — "Love 
both of family and neighbour, faithful and satisfied.** 
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And to may we obtain true wealth, wealth that is 
qrmbolized for all time by the crovm of wild olive. *'This, 
such as it is, you may win while yet you live ; type of grey 
honour and sweet rest. Free-heartcdncss, and graciousness, 
and undisturbed rest, and requited lo%'e, and the sight of 
the peace of others, and the ministry to their iiain ; these 
and the blue sky above you, and the sweet waters and 
flowers of tlie earth beneath, and mysteries and presences 
innumerable of living things — n)ay yet be here your riches, 
untormenting and divine, serviceable for the life that now 
(^lis; nor, it may Ik*, without promise of that which is to 
Icomc.'' Such life is the only true wealth ; for l#ife alone, 
proficrly lived, is wealth : ** There is no wealth but life— 
life including all its powers of love, of joy, of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourijihcs the greatest 
number of noble and liappy human beings, and tliat man 
is ridicU who, having ]Krfcctcd the functions of his own 
life to the utmost, lias also the widest helpful influencct 
both personally and by means of his |iossessions, over the 
lives of others." 



St»chii Kfform : A AV/A'i/r*-/. 

Here we take leave of the last of our social reformers. 
We ha%'e seen men of various iicriods and of various views 
tr>'ing with what power of good was in them to alter for the 
better the lives of their fellows. And, in doing so, Ihey 
have used or preached one of two methods, or, if wise, they 
have inculcated both-— the internal and the external, the 
s]nritual and the material, the moral and the mecbanicaL 
William Langlandf poor and obscufCt uttering fooghly the 
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woes of his time, yet saw that lord and villein, peer and 
peasant, alike must do their duty each for himself ere the 
troubles of England would be lessened. John Ball, fierce 
and courageous, believed that an outward change of social 
conditions was enough, and died ere he or his fellows could 
see his mistake. Sir Thomas More thought of man placed 
in some ideal State, and forgot, perhaps, that be the State 
ncvcr so ideal and perfect it will, without a change ot 
man's heart and mind, be ruined at the last. Wesley 
knew and felt tiiat a man*s social salvation, as well as his 
spiritual, depended on an intcrn.il and moral reformation. 
Wilbcrforcc, though he believed that also, yet hoped to 
raise the negro by a mere change of his economic condition, 
and had he lived would have been the first to realize how 
utterly useless is an alteration of outward circumstances 
without a corresponding elevation of inward aims and ideals. 
In our own century the factory reformers have accentuated 
tlie outward clen^cnts of reform, Carlyle, Kingstey, and 
Kuskin the inward and spiritual, ^oth are necessary 
pjiliii |M, j( l d l' 111! i i iM, i( ii rl i r inir n rd ind spiri^nH \ 
J mjj ' lin t ii ill liilliij H'l s (iiinl ■ml n li i m i — In the social 
and industrial life, as well as in any other, a man must 
in very truth be born again before he can attain the 
heights of a new and nobler existence; and though the 
process of birth in the womb of Time may be slow and 
gradual, and perhaps even painful, there can be without 
it no pro|)er entrance into the world of Life. 
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178; death, 179 

Lahoar, Dicnity of, 53 ; the (ate 
oT, 56 

Ijihowr, Mevliieral, 3, 5 

Lalioarer in the 14th century. §6 ; 
in 15th eenturjr, 31, 56 ; in 
l8th ccntary, S6 t in 19th ccth 
tary, 14Q, 193* 194. ttt 

/jthtrr/ttirr, l«i5 

Lanark mills (Owen), 116, 147 

Lantlfnnwn, 3, 4, 31, 46. 47, 175. 

LamI Qvestioo, The, 4^ 47, 53, 

175* s*8 
Lanclaiid, William, 6^14, 25, 

MS 

lilt and Wealth, 22a 

Manorial tyttem, 32 
MaMicc, F. D., 1(9, 160 
Maiiwfal Eaclawt, 2, ^o^ aoa 
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Methodism, 92 

Methodist .Societies 83 

"Moh.i«ks"Tlie, 73 

More, Sir Thomas 29, 325 • ^^'^T 

li^e, 35 ; portrait of, 59 ; later 

life, 00 ; death, 63 
Morton, Cardinal, 35, 36, 45 

OaMler, Richani, why he took up 
factory reform, 1 19 ; his a|«ita- 
tion, 121 ; imprisoned, . 133; 
victory, 135: death, 137 

Or;;ani/ation of Industry, 200, 213 

()vrr*|x>Pul.'(tion, 53 

Owen, K(»hert, 1 16 ; early life, 
145 ; at Manchrster, 146 j at 
Lanaik, 116, 147; hi« iiHlu^lrial 
schemes 148; socialism, I49 ; 
death, 150 

Oxford, Mf»rc at, 37 j Wesley at, 
77 ; ShafteUniry at, 142 t h. I>. 
Maurice at, 159; Ku%kin at, 207 

Oxford Kcformris, The, 37—37 

raili.nment, Wilberforce in, 96 ; 

AOdcy in, 1 29 
Parli-imrnt and social reform 

(Cail)lc\ 195 
/\it/ auJ /y.tfuf, 197 
Pau|xrriNm, Cau^s of, 46, 47 
Pcnvints' Revolt, I, 6, 21—24 
IVnMons for oM a^e, 216 
rcrmancnce. Carlyle on, 198 
/VVri Me //mcmatt, 7 soo.j Its 

teaching, 9 ; summary 01, lO— 

Pitt, William, 96 

Poll Tat, 19 

" Poor Prietts" The, $, II, 19 

Po|ittlation, 53 

Prwlwcers, 51 

Profligacy, ya, 73 

Reform, The Wisit of, 325 
Renaissance, The, 33—34 
Riehard II., 19/33 
Riches Wesley on, 89 . 
Raskin, Jolw, 304 ; early lile, 305 
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At Oxfonl, 207 ; in Italy, 208 ; 
Modtrn PrthitiTS^ 20S ; other 
work.% 209; on industrial life, 
210; modem industry, 21 1, its 
two evils, 211, 213 ; on organis- 
ation of industry, 213 ; his pro- 
posed reforms, 214—219 ; Guild 
of St. George, 219; later life, 
221 

Sadler, M. T., 123 

Sale of children (in England), II4, 

118 
Shaftesbury, Earl of {tet Ashley), 

138—145; wiy '»fci «4"; al 

Oxford, 142 ; work as reformer, 

143 ; death, I4S 
Sharp, Granville, ico 
Sheep-farming, 30, 46 
Six-hours* day, A, 50 
Slavery (negro), 99; slave-trade, 

100 ; agitation against, 102, 104 ; 

abolition, 104, 106 
Slavery (English), 105, 1 15, 1 18, 

126, 127 
Socialism, 58, 149, 172 
Somerset (the slave), 101 
Strikes, 5 
Sweating system, 168 

Tcn-houn' day. The, 123, 131, 136 



Trade Unions (peasants), 6 
Turner, J. M. W., 207—208 

Unemployed, The, 215 
Uiopin^ The, 42—57 

Villeins and villeinage, 3, 4, 23, 
24 

Wat the Tyler, 2t, 22 

Wealth and Life, 222 

Wesley, John, early life, 75; at 
Oxford, 77 ; social rcrormt, 79 ; 
vUits Georgia, 81 ; convefsion, 
82 ; preaching, 85 *, work as 
reformer, 86-89 ; general work, 
and influence, 90— -93 

Whitcficld, George, 78, 84, 91 

Wiklif. 5 

NVilljcrforcc, William, 94— «07 ; 
early life, 9p ; in Parliament, 
96 ; conversion. 97 ; takes up 
the slavery question, 99; his 
work, 102; death, 106 

Woman's mission, 177 

Woo<l, John, 120 

Workshops, co-operative, 172; 
Government, 215 

YMSt (Kingslcy), 1(16, 167 
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Forthcoming Books 

OINEflAL LITIRATUIIB 

qiaditont. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Wiih Notes 
and IniroductUmft. Edited \iy A. W. Hutto.m, M.A. (LibrAriaa 61 
the Gla-iMone Li)»rary), and H. J. CoiiBN, M.A. With PurtraUi. 
Sv0, y^/s, /X. amti X, I2i. [/meJk^/nst, 

M%*m %, McTNrKH li«c to ftnnoitnct ili »t ihcy Ml About lo I%«i>t. im tc« »»lMom 
ivo. Ml ftitcl»uri««d coltcction of Mr. GUil%iofM*« S|>«trli««, th« trofh Wing oMkr* 
lalivfi viih hi% MiNCtKMi Bmd umkr bU MtptrvnitiMknco. No«t% m$ni liurorfocliOM 
will W ad'it4. In Innm it will b* •mfovM vtlh l*rult««or Tliofold R«iffrr%' tdkioo 
of Mr. lktcHi'% Spe«ibe«, mnd cacIi volvaw will coniftio oporinUt of XIr. GU4aooo. 
ll i% tvkknt tiMi lhi« iffipoctant work will b« im)i«pc«iMbi« to iIm potilicioii, ikt 
hkiwri— . ami ib« pybliii^l, omI imktil to ftJI iHa«« who takt Ml iMer«%l im iKt 
IkMory of iH* Um Maty >t«r«, mhJ in ibt car««T ol Mr. GLMlMuot. 

/« rinv 4/ Mr m^fr^^tkimg Ctmttmi £ie€tt0m, tt it p^^itd t0 iitmt I'^it. /.V. mmi 
X., tHiiIrA Wi,/ im !mdt tkt s/ttiktt •/Ikt UtI MMm #r #//4f jvorr, immtdimMf, 
mmd Ikeu I0 ^r^ttA wttk the emHier w^imtmet. 

B«dyard Kipling. UALLADS. Uy ifiTDYARi) Kiplinu 

Alto a limitctl c<1iiiofi on hAnd>tiudc paper. /Vw/ Srtf. 

ThU vtilMiM will conuin twonijr * IUrrftcli*K<iooi IUIImU * (««vvrol of wklck will U 
^Ut^hed for «H« fcr*l ii<M«) and o Uigo irambef of o«k«f pnrHi%, UKiodiof * K«m 
Mid WoM. *T1m rto( of KitfflMwl,' *TIm UoMwt of iKo ll«d«f Coiilo TiMtf; 
'TlMttriciAofEvil/cK-. 

CUlincwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. Uy 
W. G. Colling WOOD, M.A., laie .Sch«ibr of University Collccr, 
Oaford, Author of the 'Art Tcachini: of John Rtiikin/ E4lit<ic o( 
Mr. Rttskin*t Pocmi. 8iw. [Oct, 1S91. 

Alio a limited tdition on hand-madt paper, with tht lUastfatioai 

00 India paper. 

TWt UfmtMit work h wrktoo ^ Mr. ColUncwooa, ivko hat Wa for iomo rti% 
Mr. ll«*kM*« finvoio tocrotarf , aod wko ko« kod ooinoo odvoiMoc*^ Vm ikiMwiPt 
BiMmali for ikit kook frooi Mr. Rodiia kioHolf aod froM kM rhond*. It wUl 
COMOMi lortt ooioool of atw oioiiof, ood of ktl«r« wl»kk .«o«o M%«f kt«« ^V* 
Rakod, omI wdl kt io f«ct, at ovor o« U poowkfo *t ivowal, a foa aod akikorkMivi 
klunfky of Mr. Rwkto. Tko kook wiU c nn i iia aoo nr it DOfvalM af Mr. 
ll«kia,Mi*l>**«MdMciMakyMr. Rsikla and Mr. ArtkHr 
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Baring Qoold. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 
Eiiijicrors of the Julian and Qaudian Lines. With nttmerous Illus- 
trations from Uusts, Gems, Cameos, etc By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. a vols, royal 8tw. [Im ikg press. 

This iMok is the onlyofM in Enslish which deals with the pertoiMl history of tbe 
Caesars, and Mr. ISarins Gould has found a subject which, for pkturesquc detail 
and sombre interest, b not rivalled by any work of fictioo. TIm volaaws art 
copiously illustrated. 

Baring Oould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. 3 tvi!r. 31/. 6d. 

\April 1893. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 

TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE RE- 

rUDLIC. By F. T. Perrf.ns. Translated by Hannah Lynch. 

In 3 vols. Vol, /. 8tv. [March 1893. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
These volumes cover a period of profound interest— political and literary— and 
they are written with (Treat vivacity. The work will be in three volumes, of which 
this is the fir^i. 

Whibley. SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Charles Wninr.EV. 2 vob, %vo, 

[/// (he press, 

Henley. DYRON'S LICTTEKS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by \V. E. IIkni.ky. 8tv. [!n preparation. 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE: With Chapters on 
the ExaminAiionx. liy Meml>crs of the University. Edited by J. 
Wri.ls, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadhnm College. Crown 8tv. 

[Sept, 1892. 
/A^ TWO PARTS:^ 

I. OXiOUD LIFE. H. THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Hiis work will l>c of v^^^ interest (ind value to all who are in any wajr connected 
with the University. It will contain nn account of life at Oxford— intellectual, 
social, and rclicious— a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent 
changes, and a statement of the present position of the University, llie accoiwd 
))art will treat fully of the various examinations. 

Driver. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: Scimons. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown ^vo, [In tht press, 

Hutton. CARDINAL MANNING. A ^iogrAphy. DyA. W. 
IIUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Bibliography. Crown %vo, 61. 

[/«! Ihi prtst. 
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ONK*VOLUMK NOVKLt. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Kvfxvx Dickinson. Cnmntivo. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUKTIIKK, .ind other Stories, liy S. lUHlNC} 
GOVLO, Author o( * Mcluilah/ etc Crwwn Krv*. 31. (m/. [A'imf/. 

In tkt press, 

THE POISON OK ASPS. Dy K. Orion Prowse. Ct^wh 
lew. 6f. 

THE KINT/S FAVOURITIC. Hy Una Tayi-or. Cr^wn 
Irff. 6#. 

NEW ASn CUEArER EniTlOtWS. 

/// Ike ff-ett, 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. Hy W. Ci.ark Kusski.L. 

A«tlior of ' The Wreck cif the Grcnvcii<»r. * Ct-ntu 8rv. jr. 6</. 

*Sftiyiuli And tJipoMirt and daufcr vm hit ibtmct. 1 he »tr«iisih of th« Mory li«t 
* la iW CMalltnc* of tK« tladic^ of Nftturo— all tniciHclj vivid 1 it« book m«iii« 
Ml loltrior lo onjr of th« author'* trork^'- AlkftMtmm. 

IIOVENDEN, V.C. Ily F. Mamf.i. Roiunso.n, Author of 'The 

PUaof Cftin|vii|'ii.' Ovint Sr^. jr. fn/. 

'** Hwwdiii. V.C," hat noch in it ihtl rvmindt one oT Daudtl't *' Sappho^" Wuh- 
MC any of l>a«dct*t dtliWralt and n«tilU«« cro««n««t, 9mr author toccttdt in 
tifCling lowtthing of that d««p moral impr«««ion »HKh ho undt ni aUy rffttt^."" 

A CAVALIER'S lw\DYK. lly CoNsrANCtt DickKR. IIYM 

iifmsfngfiVus, Cn^trtt 8r#. Jr. CJ, 



Novel Scries 
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>1k»sii«. MKliit'ftN will i^ue frum time to time a hcriet 
of coiiyright NovcU, \»f weU*kfio«rn Atithort, haniliomely 
boMidt al the atxivc popolar priee of three thiUinc* aimI ftu- 
peace. The firtl volumes (rcaily) are t— 

t. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, lly F. Mauki. KottiNM>.M. 

a. JACQUETTA Dy S. Darino Gould, Author of ' MchaUh,' 
etc 

J. MY LAND OF DEUL^VH. liy Mrs. LuTii AOAMt(Mr«. 
De Coorcy Laflan). 

4. ELI'S CHILDREN. By a Manvillk Fciiic. 
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5. ARMINKLL: A Social Romance. By S. Baring GouLD, 

Auiiior of ' Mehalah,' etc. 

6. DERRICK VAUGIIAN, NOVELIST. With Portrait of 

Author. By Edna Lyall, Author of ' Donovan,' etc. 

7. DISENCHANTMENT. By V. Mauel ROBINSON. 

8. DISARMED. By M. Brtham Edwards. 

9. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

la MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring GoULa 
II. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 
13. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
r3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

t4. URITH. By S. Baring Gould. 

[5. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK RUSSELU 
[6. HOVENDEN, V.C By F. Mabel Robinson. 
Other Volumes will be announced in due conne. 



NEW TWO-8HILLINQ EDITIONS 
CmvH Zvo^ Picture Boards. 
VRMINELL. By the Author of • Mehalah.' 
iLrS CHILDREN. By G. Manvili.ic Fenn. 
V DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manvii.le Fenn. 
rHE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
ACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 
rHE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson* 
I LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keitil 
ACQUETTA. By the Author of * MehaUh.' 



2/- 

\Riatfy. 
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English Leaders of Religion 

£«icd bj A. M. M. STEDM AN» M. A. irUA /^rtrmH. tr^m Siv. zs. M 

Uadcrihe aborelitle Messrs. Metii uln liavc cuniuciiccd 
iW pablicUMNi of a series of short bio|*raphies, free from i>arty 
bias, of ihe most iKomincnt leader* ol relifpous life and 
llM«sht ia this and the Ia.«t century. 

Each volume will contain a succinct account and e»iiinate ol the cau-er, 
llw iaflueiice, and tlie literary portion of the suliject of the memoir. 

The Ibllowing are already arranprd — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. Hy K. II. lIunoN. [h\'iiify. 

* F«w vIm nmd lM« took viil fail to lit Unick Uy lh« wuodwriU MMig M ii 4i«pl«|« 

farto iIm •»!•#• of iIm CarJinal't gtaiM and llit »pirii of Mt Itfc'—WiLFaiu 
Ward. i« iIm T^ItU 

* Fall of koovkdc*, tscclkfil in mtlkod, and ialrlliccui in cnticiMa. Wt rt f Md il 

M wholly odoMmlilc.*— ^co^r«gr. 
*Ao miMiAtt, cwvfol. dtlilicralt, full of profound rtawni'i^ and of ncntc i«Mcki '— 
tmil MmJi CmaetU. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Ovf.kion, M.A. [RtrnJ^-, 

*lt it vtU do«c : th« Mory i« rkarly told. pforvriivMn i« duly ot«cnr«d, and lWff« it 

ao lack citlMr of diKriMiiiaii4Mi or of «ympai>.y.*— .V««rAr«/rr Cmmrtiimm. 
'AdflMvnblo alikt in lono and »t>l«.*— /fc«bi^«r^. 



BISHOP WILDERFORCE. Uy c;. W. Dami.u M.A. [KeMfy* 

CHARLES SIMEON. Uy H. C. G. Moulk, M.A. [ffeaify. 

JOHN KEOLE. Hy W. Lock, M.A. 

F. D. MAURICE. By Colonel F. M.\URicr., R.K. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oi.ipiiant. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hvi ion, M.A. 
Other volumes will Ik annmtnce«l in due course. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by II. DK a CIDUIN.S M.A. 

Cnrsriff 8r#, ts, 6>i, O / A\ 

Mnntfl. MrriiUBK bee >o announce the publication ol j ^^ 

ft Kfict of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
«ftd Mftstrtal interest that an at the pccsent moment foremost in the 
fbiic «M. Each volvmt of the sctict will bt writtcft by an avihor 
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who It an acknowledge authority upon the tubject with which ho 
draU, and who will treat hU question in a thorouf^hly sympathetic hot 
im}>artial manner, with special reference to the historic aspect of tho 
iubject, and from the point of view of the Historical School of eooMMnici 
and social science. 

Tktf^ttfwing Volumes pfthi Strus mn retufy :^ 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HowELL, 
M.P., Author of * The Coullicts of Capital and Labour.' 

THE Co-operative movement to-day. By c. j. 

HoLYOAKE, Author of ' The History of Co-opeiation*' 
MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Fromk Wilkinson, ILA^ 

Author of ' The Friendly Society Movcmenu' 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HoiuiON» M.A. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BaStablb, 
M.A.» Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin, and Author 
of* International Commerce.' 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

ThtJoUowwg Volumes art in preparation ••— 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

[inikoprtu. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

[/m ikepnu, 

POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. By Rev. L. R. Phelps, M.A., 

I'cllow of Oriel Coilc(;c, Oxford. 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM OK TO-DAY. By HUDERT Blani>, 
one of the Authors of ' Fabian Lb&ays.' 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH MEN. By Rev. C W. 
Studiis, M. a., Author of ' The Labourers and the Land.' 

MODERN LABOUR AND OLD ECONOMICS. By H. DS 
B. GiDBiNS, M.A. (Editor), Author of 'The industrial History of 
England.' 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By Rev. J 
Cartbr, M.A., of Pasey House, Oxford. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. Uy J. K. DlOOLlS» 
M.A.» Cbainnta of the Loodoo School Board. 

WOMEN'S WORK. Dy Lady Dilkr. 

TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By P. 
IIawkridgk, M.A.» B.Sc, Secretary to the Derby County CoondL 

RAILWAY PROBLEMS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By 
R. W. BAR.HBTT, M. A» Editor of the ' Railway Timea.' 

University Extension Series 

Under the above title Messrs. MmiUBif are pnbliUiins a icnea of 
books on historical, literary, and scientific sulijects MitaUe for eatension 
aindcnu and home reading circles. The %*olttniei are intended to assist the 
loctwcr and not to usarp his place. Each volume will be eomplcte in 
itieli; and the subjects will be treated liy competent writers in a broad 
tad philoiophic spirit. 

^:«ltted by J. E SVMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

OwM 8rv, 2i. 6i/. 

1 kt f^tmvittj; r§tmmtt mrt rtmtl/ :•* 

THE INDUSTRIAL IIISTOKV OF ENGLAND, lly H. iir. 

a Giaai.HS, M. A., late .Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cuhden 

Priieman. SetHui EdUim, With Maps and inaii%, \R$miy, 

* k B— IMCI mmk ckf rt fy •^owr >mlii»tml 4t» t l» p i« tw ii A MtiUy wf ilin cwicim 
Imi hMuiioM book OMiAoi fail lo (ivt iIm ftodcr a cWm Uuclii imo ilit pvincipal 
^iMOOMona o^oof itnloOf Ul liitiory. 11m orfilor ftii4 |i«l>l««lMf« ofo •• W roogv*. 
lolMotf «i ibit ftm voliiflM of ilMir vtfkiort. wti vt %lull looli villi nyicini 
iaurott for ih« MKCtoding «olo«i«t of iW ttric^ If il^y mmumomi iIm smm 
ttoiiJiri o^toctUooM Um Mrk« will oukt o fOTiio t o l ^oco for itetif ■wiog iko 
■MAjr Mffkt wbkli appcAf frooi ikoo lo imm/— 6'a^r»/(f KstetuUm J^mrmmL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. Dy 
L. L. raici. M.A., Fellow of Oriel Collegr, Oson., Katenskm 
Lactnrer in Holiiical Economy. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into tht Industrinl 
Conditions of tht Pdor. By J. A. IlonsoK, M. A, late Scholar of 
Lhicoln College, Oaon., U. E Lcctarcr in Economics. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp, formerly of Ntwnluun 
Con^ftt Cunbridft. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. £. SVMES, MJl, Prin- 
ctpal of University Colleee, Nottingham, 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University CoHegc, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Uwer Forms. By 
G. Masses, Kew Gardens, U. E. Lecturer in Botany. With Iilas> 
tions. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, MA. 

Tkg/fiinrififf v$iumes an mpn^artUi^n .^— 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. DE B. Gibdins, 
M. A, late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Priicmaii. 

[lu tktprtsu 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. JJy \V. A. S. Hewins, 'B.A.[lHtk€pnss. 

NAPOLEON. By E. L. S. HORSBURGli, MA. Camb., U. E. 
Lecturer in History. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge, U. E. 
Lecturer in History. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ByG. C. Moorb-Smith, M.A. 
Camb., U. E. I^ccturcr in Language. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By J. SOLOMON, 
M.A. Oxon., late Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, 
Nottingham. 

ENGLISH PAINTERS. By D. S. Maccoll, M.A. Oxon., 
Fellow of University College, London^ U. E. Lecturer in Ah and 
Literature. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By Ernest Radford, M.^ 
Cambridge, U. E. Lecturer in Art. With Illustrations. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb., U. E. Lecturer in Chemistry. 

THE EARTH : An Introduction to Physiography. By E. W. 
Small, M.A 

HYGIENE. By J. Lorraine Smith, M.A., M.D. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A 
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Works by & BATlng Ckmld. 
Aalbor of * McKalah/ etc 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Tabkinsom, K. D. Brdford, and F. Masry. /uir^ Cr^wm 
%si$^ iUik smpir extrm^ up idj^igili, lOr. M TkirJ Editim, 

***0U CiMMMry \jM^ m kcalihy who Um w t rrMimc. full of bfc«fy lift And move- 
■MM, full of ^vainl Moric* vicorontly lold, m\\\ not U ««icltcd l»y any l«ok 
•• U y biitlw d llviiiglioM iht ft9M, Sooad, kcaitjr, oad EncbJi to iIm cor«.*— 

* Mr. lUhaf Co«U it wtll kaowa m a cWvvr and ir«rtaiil« aucKAr ; Lul Ko acrcr 

woM a «ort dtlisblfal kook tkaa tho vokia»« Ur«if« at. lit lut drftcribcd 
EaclMi eoaa t ry lift wiih tht fidtliiy iHal only co«Mt »iik clo*t acq«Aii>ianct, 
aad villi an apprtii«lioa of iu aiort altractivt fcaturt« not Mrpa«««d tven in tkt 
paittaf Wjfthiasioa Inrinf. Tbt illuurAliont add vtry laiKh to iht ik«na of 
tW Wok, and ikt artiat in tktir dravin^^ of old ckuriktt and mamw-knti^t*, 
•lftct%, coiiacts, and gardtm, kavt grtaily auialtd tht aothor/— //«•. Arf frr 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. IhirH 
Ediiim^t Crtmm Siv, 6/. 

* A caKtctiov of evciiiag and tnttrtaiaiag ckaplci». 1 kt wholt voIuom it dclichifal 

ttad iw g *— Titmei, 
*T1m work, W«id«ft kcinf agrttaUt lo rtJMl. n «aIn«Ut for |Hirpo«r« of rt^tftact. 
Ikt tntirt conitott art MunnUliag and dtligklfuL'^AW/f mnJ i^trttt. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. (First published as Historic 

OJililies Second Series.) TAirJ £Ji/i0m, Crnpn 8r#, 6i. 

*lfr. Daring ConUS tins a keen tyo for colour and tffctl. and tKt uikjCii* kt Ka« 
cko«tn givt amplt «cnpt lo hit de«cfft^ivt and analyiic Ut. ninety A |ivff««ily 
faacinaling kook. ^'hcthrr coniidrrtd at Mticly po|4iUr r«j»<!inc or at a tncttv 
ftion of »lndi«« in tht frtakt of human hitiofy. il it t«)>4ailf «wihy of |«ff««al. 
whiW it •• marked by Iht arii»lic literary colonfing and haf>py li^hinett of Mylt.* 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Dallads and Soni:s of 
the \Vc%t of EA(*Un<l, with their Traditional Mc2««Iics. Coacetnl 
by S. Barino Goild, M.A.. and II. rLCCiwiion SiirrrAan, 
M. A. Arraaged for Voice and runow In 4 Tarts (roniaimnc S5 
Sonc* «*«h), /Wrfi /., //., ///., J#. fik, r*rt /#'., 51. /^rf /., 
ftmrlk Editim. fkrt //., ^cmd Ediiism, I'kH I/i,, rMdjr. 
HH IV. im §mi V^i., fmim, 151. 
*A ffkh and tanad callacUaa ofkwif, paika^ giact. and ptmh Umtj^'^S^mmd^^ 



YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
f^m^ik Editim. Cimmtt^^. 
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SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. Crmon tvo. 

{in ikgpnst. 

JACQU£TTA,and other Stories. Cr4WHZv0^yi.6d. B^ardi^^i. 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. New EdUimt. Crtmm 89», 
3/. M B0€Lrd$^ 2s» 



'T« My thai • booh b by Um MHhor of ** Mdukb" U lo iaiply lluit k 

ilory CMt 00 fttrons lines, conuininK draoutic poit imS ti w , vivid amd lyBipailMdt 
dcKripdom of Nfttttrt, utd a wealth of iagoaiem iaagiry. All Umm ^w|rtfte- 
liontare juftlificd by **Araiinell.''*-J/w4»r. 

URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. AVor Ediihm. Cr^mm 8iv, 61; 

'Tho antbor is at hit best.'— TYwrx. 

* He hu nearly reached ibe hish watermarfc of '* Mehalab." '-Smlhrnml Ok^trwr, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and otiicr Stories. Crvwn Zvc^ 

History and Biography 

BttsselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. Dy W. Ci.ARK Russell, Author of 'The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.* With IlIuMralions by F. Bpangwyn. 8m. 151; 

•A really good liook.'— Jn/wr*/*/ Keriew, 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to tee ia the kaadt of 
every boy in the country. 'iS7. /mmt/s Gmulte* 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. Ijy Members of the University. Edited by A* 
Clark» M. a., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 0>llcge. 8m. i8j; 

' Whether the reader ;ipproaches the book as a patriotic member of a CoUcfft, •• aa 

antiquary, or as a student of the orsanic sro^^h of college fooadatioo, it will amply 

reward hit attention.*— 7i>Mrr. 
'A delightful book, learned and \\yt\y*-'Acmdtmy* 
' All the book is highly interesting to Oxford men of course in the Srtt plact, bat lo 

all readers in the second. '->S>«(/«/#r. 
'A work which will certainly be appealed to for many yean u the standard back vm 

the Colleges of Oxford.'— /fMn»«wMf. 

Hnlton. RIXAE OXONIENSES : An Account of the BatUea 
of the Nations, The Struggle between Town and Gown, ete. By 
S. F. Hulton, M.A. CrvwH 8m, 51. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH : A Study. Uy Hannah 
Ltkcii. With Tortrait. Cmem Srv. $s. A Kmiitd LMrgt*Pttftr 



*W« Mffcaflir racooMMMl tha ctuy i« llcrcditMMM, Mill Mort to Ml ytt Mtff«- 



Poetry 



DRANU. A Drama by IIknkik Insi:N. Translated by 
William Wii.^n. Crou^m %v, 5/. 

*TIm £*«•*•*< votki-pocNi of Um nifMlMHili ccMury Mtl !• ** KaiiU.'* '* Dnnd * 
«UI Imv« an auotiMtinf ini«r«a for EnelUkm^n. li U ia flit %kmm Mt villi 
"AsMMMoon," villi ** Lc»r/' «iili IM Uicrftiiirt tbat wc Mw iMlkKlivcly itgaM 
ft% kijli mmI hol|-.*-£>«l7/ CkrtuUh, 

*^Ml^]r ft MaatrpMM, tlaadins alone ainoiic noiltrii drauiatic pfJoc t ioa ^ Had 
IUm BCTtr wrklta anytluaf «!««« ikU pocn would iiwoortaUftO Imm a« a oritcr 
oad thinlitr.'^ J/«orAr«/rr C0mrier» 

H«taj. LYRA HEROiCA : An AnthoK'y selected from the 
lieu Enfilikli Ver>e of the 16th, I7lh» iStli, and I9lh Ccnturica. Ily 
William EaNCsr ntNLKV, Author t>( * A liook of Vcnc,* ' Vie«t 
and Reviews,' etc. Crmtm 8:v. Simmfed giti fm^Jtmrnt pV/ A/, 
«d^i Mm mi, 6i. 

* Mr. Hroicy hat hrooslit lo lh« U%k of ««t«clioo an inftiioa alik« for pottry and for 

(htvaliy wbkh ircmt to ot qoko voodcrfolljr. and even narmnctjr. tiglM.'— 

* Win Mar aU iho boy** haart* in tht kiacdooi at hy iraniiici.*— M'#ri/. 

'Wottby t« bt |»Uctd oo ih« aaoM thtll a« oor "Cold t a Traaawm.* . . . TImoicIi 

odaiiratUy adapctd to Mioralata coorac* *(^ poinoitua in th« ynaof, il «nll be 

oqoalty v«lcom« lo iht ad«h.*~///oi/ni/r</ ti^^m Snt4. 
*Mr. Honley'ft it a wry ftiio aoibkaoo, and it vtU hardly bt d t awd thai hl% m a 

ayiStodid hook of «tfM.'->.S>rw^rr. 
*Taho il alt in alt. at a pretcM for hoya. and lor Mto for ikal nalttr. ** Lyra 

liiioici," prhMtd whh prrfMiiMi and handiiiily bonnd, it a hook 
aaioog aaiholofitt.*— TmNtt. 



A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER I'OEMS. Dy 
GtAllAM R. TOMSO.H. With KroAlhpkce uy A Tomiok. Ftmf, 

Mm M cdiiioa on handmade |U|ier, limited to 50 eop^ft. ijtrgt trmtm 
Siw. 101. 6/ mti. 

•MriL Tmmmi halda Uch fook •mm% Eofliih y i u iaoi. »orka#t iho «try 
thoM of KocUih hirth. Thto nitCTJMi viU haly hor 
IKAMr. 



a 
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liagbridge. A CRACKED FIDDLK. Being Selections from 
the Pocmt of Frkdrric Lakgbridgb. With Portrait Ctvwn 8cv. 5/. 

liagbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 

Enterprise, Courn{;e, nnd Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridgi. 

Crown %V0, 

'A very happy concepi'ioii huppily carried oat. Tlies« '* DalUuIs of th« Dravt** art 
intended to »uit the real ta«tes of boyi, ami will nuit the tjute of the great auOortty. 
It is not an ordinary tclecter who could have 10 happily put together thcM 
characteriaic tamplet. Other readers benide^ hoys may learn much from them.*— 
Sj^Mfir, * The hook is full of nplcndid things.'— ;K#r/i/. 

'resentation Edition. I landsomely Bound, 3/. M. School Edition, 2s. 6J* 

Or, in Tliree Parts, is, each, for School Readers. 

I. Troy to Fi.oddrn. II. Ik>s\voRTii to Wateruxx 

III. CRiMAiA TO Khartoum. 



[•••1 



Fiction 



LUthor of 'Indian Idylls.* IX TENT AND BUNGALOW: 
Stories of Indian Sport nnd Society. l\y the Author of 'Indian 
Idylls.* Ctv7t'tt 8:v. p, (nf, 

'enn, A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manvit.le Fenn, Author 
of * The Vicar*s Tcople,* etc. Cr&7v$i ^vo, 31. (xi, 

tyce. THE QUIET iMRS. FLEMING. IJy Richard Pryce, 

Author of ' Miss Maxwell's AfTcctions,* etc. Crown %vo, 3/. 6d, 
fray, ELSA. A Novel. IJy E. M*QUEEN Gray. CrawuZvo. 6j. 

'A charming novel. Tb« characters are not only powerful sVetcheti liut minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.'— (^f/An/Zaii. 

* A very picturesque and interesting story. As good a tale as we have read for somt 

time.*— .$/^fM/<»r. 

* We cordially recommend this eminently rcidable fiction.*— /)«i^ TtUgrnph, 
'Charming scenes bright conversations, excellent studies of character.'— w4i«/^ 

' A l)ook which is full of good tilings, and far beyond the average norel In clevemeta, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of character. '—il/irrrMry«Jl/iy«t/«r. 

obban. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. I3yJ. MacUren 
ConDAN, Author of ' Master of his Fate/ etc. Crown 8tv. 4/. 6i^. 

' The best work Mr. Cobban has yet achieved. I'he Rev. W. Merrydew Is a briUhmt 
creation.'— A^«//(9ff«/ Ohtentr, 

* l*her« is abundance of clever things in this book, and the studies of character mt% 

striking, and even powerful. —5"/. Jamtit Gattttt* 
"^a of tha tubclest studies of character eulslda Meredith.'- 5/«n 



I'f 
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or*lIdk.ltoL' THE secret OK MADAME DE 
UotHmc Bf tht Aithor of 'The Alclicr dtt Lyi/ • Mclle. Mori.' 
CnpwiSm. 5/. 



IbBfOto r«nL SYD BKLTON : Or, 1'hc Hoy who would not 
CO to Sea. By G. Mamvii.i.r Kknn, Author of ' In the King's 
Kaaie/ etc lUuMnited I7 Gordon Hrowni. Cr^wu l^. j/. 6f/. 



* WlMaoMaff th« fMmg ttory-fftMlittf puUic vlll f>ot r«|okt at iIm Mfhl of iht •M 
CMMwMioii. 10 •Ac* provtd adMlniblc-A Mory ly MsnviiU KtMi« illMtlralcU 
hf C t w i iw i llr«vM t Tk« Monr, loo, h ono of |K« cood oM toH, foH of Uli oimI 
viator, WtofinoM Mid foa. It besin< ^"^H >ixl ffOM on Wlitr, vA froM iIm 
fiaw Syd joim liU tliip tsclthiff iocMtnt* r>llow t«ch olHtr U mkIi ropM onrf 
liffliMt w ic w tioM iImi MllUiiff thort of «ti«oliitt coiiip«l«ioo woold Indoco ibo 
M lay it ^itrnfu'^/Hirmmi 1/ Kitmrmthm, 



DUMPS. Dy Mrs. 1'akk, Author of • Adam and Eve,' 
'Dorothy Fox,' etc. IlluMrated hy \V. Parkinsom. Ovirit 8n#. 

*OM«f llioprtltkM Mortt« ivkicli tvtn tliU cl«««r wihtr lui« givto tWa vocU im a 

l««liaM.*«->ffW//. 
* A vary wm^H and teocMng •ior|-.'*/*tf// <l/4// ^*«:#//#. 



A GIRL OF TIIK IMlOrLE. Hy I- T. Miauk, 
Airthor of ' Scamp ami 1/ etc. Illuatratctl liy K. IUrnki. Cnnn* 
fwi If. 6y. 

*jla eactDrat Mary. ViviJ portraitara of ciMracttr. and Waad aad «l 

liMiai aWal lift.*— ^/rtUtpm. 
*OM«fMrfc Maadt** ai>«l fjiKiaatins bnokt.* -Omitj Stwt. 



IIEPSY GIPSY. Hy I. T. .Mradp. lllustmtcd by 
ErrnAaD IIopki.ns. Ovn'^ hx\\ 2^, 6/. 

'Mfib M«4i hat aal ofkta doM Uiitr wmk tiaa iki* *^^^tml*r. 

'The avlMr pamwii iW rara (ifl of imag iMiii^ rralita^ and wtm9 of Wr »»Mf Utr 



THE HONOURAULK MISS: A Talc of a Countiy 

Dy L T. Mraur, Author o( 'Scamp in<l I,' ' A tiirl o( the 

/ etc With IlhntratioM liy EvkaAan HOfKiw O 



MY LAND OK HEULAH. Uy Mks. Lutii Ad.\ms. 
WA A Fiwtkpkct fajr Gokoon IIaownb. Cfvwi Ir^ji. M 
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THE COST OF OVEXDUE WOTUTCATIOK 
*tU. >*F rJtAROlO IF THIS BOOK I5 
NOT . . THE UnRARY Ct-l 

OR >T OATf STAMPCD 
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